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THE SO-CALLED TRIVANDRUM PLAYS ATTRIBUTED 

TO BHlSA 

By Herman Tiehen, Leiden"^ 


Introduction 

The basic problem in the study of the thirteen so-called Trivan- 
drum plays^ is the lack of any reliable starting-point. The plays are 
anonymous and in some cases even their titles are uncertain^. 
Furthermore, there are no certain references to and quotations from 
the plays*^. In fact, the first direct references are found only in such 
relatively late South Indian texts as the Sakuntalacarca and 


* I would like to thank Professor F. B. J. Kuiper for his valuable 
comments on an earlier version of this article. 

‘ The plays concerned are: Madhyamavyayoga, Dutavakya, Balacarita, 
Dutaghatotkaca, Karnabhara, Urubhanga and Pancaratra (themes based on 
the Mahabharata), Pratimanataka and Abhisekanataka (Ramayana), Pra- 
tijhayaugandharayana and Svapnavasavadatta (Katha), and Avimaraka 
and Carudatta (invented plots; on the possible sources of the Avimaraka, see 
Masson 1969). These thirteen plays are commonly known as the Trivandrum 
plays, after the place of publication of the first editions. So far, no manu- 
scripts of these plays have been found outside Kerala or which are not of 
Kerala origin (see Unni 1978). 

- In the short prologues the usual references to author and title are 
lacking. The present titles (see n. 1) have been based on the colophons of the 
manuscripts. However, in the manuscripts available for the Karnabhara at 
least three other titles occur, namely Kavacahka, Karnakavacaharana and 
Karnabharata. The same text has also been quoted under the title Kavaca- 
dana (Unni 1978: 67). 

Two of the thirteen titles figure elsewhere in Sanskrit literature (leaving 
aside the Sakuntalacarca and the Natankusa, for which, see n. 4), namely 
the Svapnavasavadatta and (Daridra-)Carudatta. Their case is complicated 
by the fact that both plays are adaptations of earlier texts. The quotations, 
including those that could be identified in the Trivandrum versions, most 
likely derive from the respective ‘mother’ texts. For the Svapnavasavadatta, 
see below, and for the (Daridra-)Carudatta, see in particular Schokkbr 1968. 
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Natankusa-*. As a result the plays have become the object of 
numerous speculations and controversies-''. 

In the introduction to the first edition of the Svapnav’^asavadatta 
(1912), Ganapatt SastrT ascribed all thirteen plays en bloc to 
Bhasa, the legendary predecessor of Kalidasa^. His evidence consists 
of the following argumentation. On the basis of a number of similari- 
ties found ill the plays, he assumed that they are the work of one and 
the same author.” One of the plays bears the title Svapnavasava- 
datta. An anthology verse ascribed to Rajasekhara (first half of the 
tenth century) mentions a Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa'^. Ergo, all 


On the Sakuntalacarca (also known as Sakuntalavyakhya or Abhi- 
jhanasakuntalacarea), see 8harma 1929, Pusaeker 1968: 34, esp. n. 5, and 
Unni 1978; 224—231. Aceording to the information provided by Unni 1978 
the Sakuntalacarca has been published as no. 195 of the Trivandrum Sans- 
krit Series. Unfortunately this publication has not been available to me. The 
commentary is probably not earlier than the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
On the Nataiikusa, anonymous, undated and as yet unpublished, see Unni 
1978: 36 and passim. The Nataiikusa is specifically concerned with the 
Ku t iy at tain perform an ce . 

« The most complete survey of the literature on the Trivandrum plays is 
PusALKER 1968, the usefulness of w^-hich, how^ever, is considerably diminished 
by the author’s partiality for one particular theory. In this respect the intro- 
duction to Sukthankar’s bibliographical note (Sukthankar 1923b) is to be 
preferred. For a neat, w^ell-balanced overview of the main theories concerning 
the plays, see T)b 1941 and Masson 1970: 3—26. 

Bhasa is mentioned by Kalidasa in the prologue of the Malavika- 
gnimitra (p. 328, 1. 6f.): prathitayasasdrri hhdsasaumillakainpiitrddvndm pra- 
bartdhdn atikramya vartamd7iakaveh kdliddsasya kriydydtn katham bahunid- 
nah . 

" Ganapati Sastrt distinguishes so-called structural similarities (e.g. 
ndndymiia tatah pravisati sutradhdrah, sthdpand instead of prastdvcmd) and 
mutual resemblances (e.g. common sentences, identical bkaratavdkyciii). This 
aspect w-as further investigated by Sukthankar 1921 (preponderance of 
slokas) and 1923a (a complete concordance). For a summary of the relevant 
material, see Pusalker (1968: 6-23), who gives a list of items under 
altogether tw-enty separate headings. For a recent appreciation of the 
material, with particular reference to Sxjkthankar’s Concordance, note 
Masson (1970: 19 n. 13): “When all is said and done this [i.e. the concor- 
dance] is the single strongest argument in favour of Bhasa’s authorshi})”. 

Jalhana, SuktimuktavalT (1258 A.D.) IV 48 hhdsajidtakacakre 'pi 
chekaik ksipte pariksitum / svapnavdsavadattasya dahako 'bhun 7 ia pdvakah // 
(quoted by Masson 1970: 13 n. 2). The verse is attributed to Rajasekhara 
(tenth century). Subsequently, to this reference the foilowdng quotation, 
found in the Natyadarpanavivarana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (end of 
the tw^elfth century), has been added (Levi 1923: 197 n. 1): yathd bhasakrte 
svapnavdsavadatte sephdlikdinandapasildialam avalokya vatsardjah - pddd- 
krdntmii puspdni somna cedam sildsanam / nunmn kd cid ihdsirid. mdm dr,s- 
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the plays concerned are by that author and must therefore be dated 
before the fifth century A.D. This dating would agree with the occur- 
rence in the plays of certain supposedly archaic features, among 
which the absence of MaharastrT Prakrit, 

While subsequent discoveries and investigations have made it 
abundantlj^ clear that Ganapati SastrT’s conclusion was, to say the 
least, premature, it still lingers on in Sanskrit studies, either as a holy 
fact, an hypothesis or as a source of scepsis. 

New light was thrown on the problem by the discovery in South 
India of more plays showing the very same peculiarities which till 
then were held to be typical exclusively of the Trivandrum plays. 
These discoveries include the Ascaryacudamani by Saktibhadra 
(Sastri 1926). Moreover, recently a manuscript of the Avimaraka 
has been found, in the colophon of which a certain Katyayana is 
mentioned as the author (Unni 1977b and 1978: 101 and 104-107). 
However, there has been nobody so far who has suggested in all 
earnest that the Trivandrum plays must then be the work of Sakti- 
bhadra or, for that matter, of the unknown playwright Katyayana. 

A completely new line of research has been opened by the recogni- 
tion that the Trivandrum plays were part of the repertoire of 
Kutiyattam, a living tradition in Kerala of performing Sanskrit 
drama. In combination wuth the fact that the Trivandrum plays 
included a few adaptations or abridgements, this has led to the 
theory that we have to do with relatively recent texts, i.e. compila- 
tions, recasts, adaptations as well as original plays, made for the 
Kerala stage‘s. This would explain, among other things, the absence of 
the author’s name, the closely resembling prologues, the common 
technical aspects and the large number of repetitions and parallels in 
the plays. 

As suggested by De (1941: 422 and 429), research should be 
focused, for each play individually, on such questions as whether it is 


tvd sahasd gatd (M8 reads natd) // (ad Natyadarpana 53c, edd. G. K. Shri- 
UONDEKAR ~ L. Bh. Gandhi, p. 84, 1. 6-9). Neither the verse nor the context 
could be ti‘aced back in the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta. 

The recognition of the importance of Kutiyattam for the study of the 
Trivandrum plays is in the first place due to the works of A. K. and K. R. 
PiSHAROTi. See also, among others, Kunhan Raja 1923 (e.g. p. 259) and De 
1941. While Pisharoti (1925; 111) conclude that the plays “are the result of 
compilation and adaptation, undertaken to meet the large demands made by 
the flourishing stage of Kerala”, De (1941: 421) is much more careful in 
making such a direct link: “The Trivandrum plays . . . are of the nature of 
adaptations or abridgments made for the stage, and they have in fact been 
regularly used as stage-plays in the Kerala country”. 
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an original play or a recast, and if it is a recast, to what extent the 
older material has been worked up or worked over. Most of the work 
done in this area so far concerns the Carudatta, but this case is ex- 
ceptional because of the availability of its twin-brother, the Mrc- 
chakatika^^. For the other plays the material available for such an 
investigation is often little more than a few stray verses or brief ref- 
erences, or is lacking altogether. 

After all is said and done, there still is no single, generally 
accepted theory concerning the Trivandrum plays. Characteristic of 
the present situation is Masson’s dating of the Avimaraka before 
Kalidasa, in which he relied entirely on his own intuitions (Masson 
1970: 7). 

In the present article three points will be discussed relating to the 
Trivandrum plays, which, it is hoped, will together serve to give these 
plays a more exact position in the history of Sanskrit literature: 

In the first place I will try to show that a scene from the third act of 
the Pratijhayaugandharayana (henceforth Pratijna) contains an 
inconsistency, which could be explained by assuming that the idea for 
this scene was taken from the Mattavilasa. The latter is a short farce 
by the South Indian Pallava king Mahendravarman I (610—630 
A.D.). It would follow that the Pratijna in its present form must be 
later than the beginning of the seventh century and originates from 
South India. 

In the second place I will re-examine the evidence, or arguments, for 
the conclusion that the plays as we now have them were composed in 
Kerala within the Kutiyattam tradition. On closer consideration 
there is no hard evidence which would support this particular conclu- 
sion. In fact, it will appear equally possible to argue that we have to 
do with existing plays selected or received by Kutiyattam from an 
older dramatic or literary tradition. Against this background the case 
of the identification of Rajasimha is reopened. A king by that name 
is mentioned in the bharatavdkya of a number of the plays concerned, 
including the Pratijna, as the reigning monarch. 

Finally, in the third place, a new interpretation will be forwarded for 
the phrase sutradhdrakrtdrambha, which the poet Bana has given as 
a characteristic of the legendary Bhasa’s plays. One of the conclu- 
sions is that, contrary to what is generally assumed, the phrase has 
no bearing on the typical opening found in the Trivandrum plays at 
all (TidjidyaTite tatah prctvisciti sHtTadhdTah) . With this the supposed 


10 See the pioneering work by Mokgenstxbrnb (1920). Subsequent studies 
are Sukthankar 1922, Bxjitenen 1963 and Schokker 1968. 
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archaic nature of the South Indian opening, compared to the situa- 
tion in the North Indian texts, can no longer be taken for granted. 
Some other features will be discussed, which would show that, 
instead, we have to reckon with the possibility of an innovation due 
to a (renewed) concern with the dramatic theory in South India. 

I. The Pratijha and its Relation to the Mattavilasa 

The plot of the Pratijha^^ is, in a way, a travesty of that of the 
classical ndtikd. Being a prisoner of the king of UjjayinT, Udayana 
falls in love with the king’s daughter, Vasavadatta. Assisted by his 
loyal minister Yaugandharayana, the hero manages to escape, taking 
Vasavadatta with him. Their elopement is afterwards recognized by 
the girl’s parents as a marriage. 

The story is well known and has come down to us in several 
versions. It is part of a larger cycle of adventures of Udayana, which 
formed the main part of the now lost Brhatkatha (see Adaval 1970). 
In fact, the Svapnavasavadatta, in which Udayana acquires his 
second wife, forms an immediate sequel to the Pratijha (Pxjsalker 
1968: 279ff.). 

Typical of the Pratijha is that the principal characters of the 
story, Udayana and Vasavadatta, do not themselves appear on 
stage. Instead, the play is focused entirely on the activities of 
Udayana’s minister and his plans for Udayana’s escape. De (1941: 
423) has in this connection drawn attention to the resemblance of the 
Pratijha to Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa. To this point I will come 
back below. 

At present we are mainly concerned with the third act of the play 
and in particular with the first scene of that act. Earlier, Udayana 
was captured and taken to UjjayinT, where he is kept imprisoned as a 
valuable hostage by King Pradyota. Having heard of this disaster, 
Udayana’s minister Yaugandharayana pledged a solemn oath (his 
first pratijnd) that he would personally liberate his master. We also 
have been informed, in a curious final scene to the first act, how the 
minister acquired the clothes originally belonging to an idiot, which 
were to serve him later as a disguise. 

The third act is, then, mainly concerned with the activities of 
Yaugandharayana, Rumanvan, yet another minister of Udayana, 
and Vasantaka, the king’s vidusaka. Disguised as an idiot {unmat- 
taka), a buddhist mendicant {Sramanaka) and a dindika, yet another 


” The Pratijna has been translated into English by Woolner and Sarup 
(1930: 1—35). A synopsis of the play is found in Ptisalker 1968: 265—278. 
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t^^pe of religious beggar^-, the three roam about in UjjayinI, planning 
and organizing Udayana’s escape. 

The situation and most details are traditional, that is to say, are 
found in one or more of the other versions of the story (discussed by 
Adaval 1970; 71 ff.). This is the case with, for instance, the ministers 
roaming around in disguise in UjjayinI (absent, however, from the 
Pali version) and the respective schemes for Udayana's liberation. 
This is also the case with the figure of the idiot, though in some 
versions this role is played not by Yaugandharayana but by Vasan- 
taka^^h 

The first scene of the third act, however, is unique for the 
Pratijha. In this scene the three secret agents have a seemingly 
accidental meeting, which culminates in a quarrel in public. How- 
ever, as I intend to show, this quarrel presents a serious problem. It 
would mark the scene as an (in origin) alien element in the spy-story 
presented in the Pratijha. 

In this connection reference may be made to Arthasastra I 1 1 and 
121^, ill which some rules have been laid down for the behaviour of 


For the term dirtdika, referring to a member of a religious sect, see 
ScHOKKER 1966: 143 f. For the idiot as an ascetic, comparable to the 
sramanaka and dlndika, see below. 

In the Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkatha, the Brhatkatharnahjarl 
and the Kathasaritsagara, it is Vasantaka who figures as the idiot. Yaugan- 
dharayana is disguised as a hunchback. In the Priyadarsika Udayana does 
not arrive in time for Vasavadatta’s music lessons. Her maid Kahcanamala 
reports that she has seen him talking and joking with a certain fool. This 
must have been either Yaugandharayana or Vasantaka. In the Kiiniarapala- 
pratibodha Yaugandharayana is hanging around in UjjayinT as a madman, 
filling pots with the elephant Bhadravatl’s urine. In the Tibetan vei-sion 
Yaugandharayana enters UjjayinT as a madman. Kahcanamala, his sister 
here, has managed to be admitted into the palace as a begging woman. The 
above information has been drawn from Adavau 1970, in particular p. 68- 
134. See also Yuayalakshmy (1981: 140f. and 1982; 27), who refers to a 
passage in the Manimekalai (Tamil, circa eighth century), in which Yaugan- 
dharayana enters UjjayinT as a person afflicted by some dreadful disease 
{ndy\ see below). Finally, mention may be made of the Vinavasavadatta 
(Warder 1977; 5—21). In this play it is, again, Vasantaka, who plays the mad 
beggar. In this role he has assumed the name Mattavilasa, a name obviously 
taken from Mahendravarman’s play Mattavilasa. On the patchwork nature of 
the Vlnav^asavadatta, see below. 

Unni (1978: 213—217) has collected some evidence showing that the 
author of the Pratijha must have been familiar with the Arthasastra. The 
influence of the latter text and of the NTti literature in general on Kavya 
literature has been considerable and is well known. 
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spies in circumstances comparable to those in the Pratijhai*^. AS 111 
and 12 provide some details on the conduct of spies and on the 
precautions they have to take to avoid raising suspicion and being 
found out. One such measure is that spies should avoid being seen 
together: samsthdndm antevdsinah (i.e. the sarncdra or ‘roving spies’) 
samjndlipibhis cdrasamcdram kuryuh | na cdnyonyayn samsthds te vd 
vidyuh (1 12 , 11 “ 12)5 and kantakasodhanoktds cdpasarpdh paresu 

krtavetand vaseyur asampdtinas cdrdrtham (ib. 17). 

Communication is the weak spot, also in the system of the AS. If 
spies want to communicate with one another they should do so in an 
indirect way. Mention is made of 'coded letters’ or of ‘signs and 
letters’ {sarnjndlipibhis; see above). A complicating factor is that the 
spies generally do not know each other, as the king should be allowed 
to check and double-check the information he receives (traydndm 
ekavdkye smnpratyayah [AS 1 12,15]). For this reason they have to 
find out in a subtle way in the case of each and every person they 
meet if he belongs to their own party or is a counter-spy belonging to 
the enemy. Spies quarrelling in public, as seen in the Pratijha, are 
definitely not consistent with the picture given in the AS. 

The first scene of the third act op the Pratijna 

The action takes us to the steps of a temple {devaulapithid) in 
Uj jay ini, where we meet Vasantaka, Uday ana’s vidusaka, disguised 
as a dindika. He has just discovered that his begging bowl, filled with 
delicious sweetmeats, has vanished. It must have been stolen, he 
concludes, while he sat down with his back turned towards it, 
counting the day’s takings. While considering who might have stolen 
it (a dog, a traveller or Siva in the painting on the temple wall?), he 
hears the voice of an idiot {unmattaka, actually Yaugandharayana in 
disguise), exulting over some sweetmeats. Those must be his very 
own sweets! The dinciika stops the idiot and demands the return of his 
sweets. True to his role, the idiot does not understand what the holy 
man is talking about and answers back with nonsense. In this connec- 
tion reference may be made to an anonymous commentary on the 
third act (see Appendix I of Ganafati Sastri’s edition) in which an 
attempt has been made to interpret this foolish exchange as coded 
messages referring to Udayana’s fate. However, the attempt covers 


It should be noted that the relevant rules in the AS refer in the first 
place to the internal spy-system, i.e. for use inside the king’s own realm. 
However, as argued by Kangue (1965: 205) they would equally apply to the 
external spy-system. 
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only part of the conversation and is in some cases rather far-fetched. 

The idea, however, would be that if from the very beginning they did 
not know who the other really was, they must have come to realize it 

by then. 

Whatever is the case here, their subsequent behaviour shows little 
of their initial carefulness and, in fact, seems to put the whole mission 
into jeopardy. When the idiot is not quick enough in handing over 
the begging bowl, the dindika threatens to scream for help. The idiot, 
undaunted, advises him to do as he pleases and starts to scream for 
help himself as well. Attracted by this noise a third person approa- 
ches, a buddhist monk, a sramanaka, who, as is to become clear later, 
is yet another insider, namely minister Rumanvan. However, this is 
of course nothing more than a lucky coincidence. It may be assumed 
that Rumanvan had been standing by, waiting for an excuse to enter 
upon the scene. The point I wish to make, though, is that anybody 
could have approached, from a single person to a whole crowd. 

In certain respects the figure of the fool is a liability in the affairs 
of spies. On the one hand, madness makes it possible to enter, and to 
escape from, places without being questioned^®. On the other hand, 
the madman attracts attention. When at the end of the third act 
Yaugandharayana leaves the fire-shrine in which the deliberations of 
the spies took place, he is immediately surrounded and pestered by 
street-urchins. In the Tamil text Manimekalai (XV 61—66) the crowd 
surrounding Manimekalai is compared to the crowd ‘'which had 
collected around Yaugandharayana when he assumed the disgusting 
disguise of a man suffering from a disease, and entered the streets of 
UjjayinI” (Vijayalakshmv 1981: I40f.). 

The problem does not, however, lie in the figure of the madman 
but in the quarrel he has with the dindika and their screaming for 
help. As said above, anybody could have approached, and with 
various motives, ranging from simple curiosity to the intention to 
interfere. In particular one may ask what would have happened to 
Yaugandharayana and Vasantaka and to their mission if some 
righteous man (or a practical joker) had suggested to settle the 
dispute in court. This question is, in fact, not at all arbitrary, as will 
become clear from a comparison with the Mattavilasa. For this is 
precisely what happens in practically the same circumstances in the 
latter farce. 

In order to make this clear the plot of the Mattavilasa will be 


See AS I 12,14 dirgharogonmdddgnirasavisargena vd gudhanirgania- 

nam . 
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considered more closely. The similarity of the scene from the 
Pratijha and the plot of the Mattavilasa, which so far has gone 
unnoticed, at least, explicitly will indeed appear striking. In this 
connection the question will arise whether we have to do with a case 
of borrowing here and, if so, what the direction of the borrowing was. 

The Mattavilasa 

The action of this short farce^^ by the Pallava king Mahendravi- 
kramavarman I, or, for short, Mahendravarman takes place in 
the capital of that dynasty, the South Indian town KahcT. At the 


Note, for instance, Barnett, who discussed the Mattavilasa twice in 
relation to the Trivandrum plays (1919 and 1920) without making any 
comment on the agreement of the plot of the Mattavilasa and the scene from 
the Pratijha. 

The Mattavilasa has been translated by Barnett (1930), Unni (1974) 
and Lockwood “Bhat (1981) into English, by J. Hertel into Grerman (this 
translation has not been available to me) and by Tieken (1991: 69—93) into 
Dutch. 

iQ Mahendravarman I’s authorship of the Mattavilasa is exceptionally 
well documented. Mahendravikramavarman, son of Sirnhavisnuvarman, is 
mentioned in the prologue of the Mattavilasa as its author. In the play itself, 
at various significant places, some of the hirudas of this king are found: 
avanihhdjana in the so-called marigalaMoka, gunahhara in the prologue in a 
pun on the title of the play and its author, and iatrumalla in the hharata- 
vdkya. The title of the play figures, in turn, among the king’s hirudas (see 
Lockwood — Bhat 1981: 128f.). All this dropping of names was in fact highly 
characteristic of the early Pallavas in Tamil Nad. These kings left their signa- 
tures on practically everything they made. Furthermore, the Mattavilasa is 
situated not in Ujjain or Pataliputra, but in KMcT, the seat of the Pallava 
dynasty. The play seems to refer to the Ekamra-temple (p. 51), the present 
Ekambaranatha-temple, at which site pillars have been discovered showing 
the typical Mahendra-style and bearing inscriptions containing that king’s 
names (Mahalingam 1969: 72). The Mattavilasa is mentioned in the 
Mamandur-inscription which lists the many accomplishments of a king 
generally believed to be Mahendravarman I (see e.g. Mahalingam 1988: 
114ff.). Several lines refer specifically to the king’s literary interests and 
achievements, e.g. the fragmentary line 6, in which ‘excellent farces’ are 
referred to, including the Mattavilasa and Bhagavadajjuka. It should be 
noted that the Bhagavadajjuka as we now have it is anonymous. Lockwood 
- Bhat (1978: IXff.) have tried to show that the two farces are actually by 
the same author, which, however, seems doubtful (see below n. 53). Whatever 
is the case, the Mattavilasa and Bhagavadajjuka are, incidentally, both inter- 
esting specimens of court literature. In the Mattavilasa a milieu is depicted of 
holy men, mendicants and ascetics. It is the most abstruse among them, the 
completely unpredictable — and unpredicted - idiot, who restores the order 
which had been disrupted. His position and role are comparable to those of 
the king in the ‘ordinary’ world (more elaborately in Tieken 1991: 12 and 
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opening of the play we meet a drunken hapdlin, iSatyasoma, and his 
'pupil’, the barber’s daughter Devasoma. On a begging tour along the 
local pubs the hcipdliTi discovers, like the dindika in the Pratijha, 
that his begging bowl has vanished. The kapdlin is faced with a 
problem of an almost existential nature, for without his kapdla, 
literally 'skulF, he is no longer recognizable for what he is^^t In this 
respect the character of the kcLpdliv, is much more dramatic than that 
of the dindika in the Pratijna, i.e. for what we know of the latter 
figure (see n. 12). 

After a fruitless search for the bowl the kapdlin comes to the 
conclusion that it must have been stolen, and, as it contained 
delicious roasted meat, that the thief must have been a buddhist friar 
or a dog. (Note that in the Pratijha, too, a dog is mentioned as a 
possible thief; see above. In the Pratijna, however, the bowl was 
filled with sweetmeats!) With these speculations regarding the 
identity of the thief the incidents which immediately follow are in a 
w^ay anticipated. Not so, however, the solution, which is, again, 
completely unexpected. 

The kapdlin and his pupil start a search for the thief. Almost 
immediately they spot in the crowd in the street a Buddhist friar who 
is visibly hiding something under his long robes. This is Nagasena, on 
his way to the monastery to savour the delicacies he has collected, 
hiding his bowl under his robes. The kapdlins stop the Buddhist and 
try to force him into showing them the begging bowl. When the 
Buddhist persists in refusing to do so, the kapdlin threatens to cut off 
his head and make it into a kapdla. Fearing for his life, the monk 
starts screaming for help. At once he is joined by the kapdlin, who is 
outraged at what he considers the Buddhist’s hypocrisy. At this 
point, attracted by the screaming, a third ascetic enters upon the 
scene^^ . It is the pdsupata Babhrukalpa. This intervention turns out 


61“67). The chief characters in the Bhagavadajjuka are a pedantic yoga- 
teaeher and his recalcitrant pupil. The pair resembles the king and his 
vidusaka in other Sanskrit plays. The ^/opa-teacher gets into serious problems 
when he lets himself be seduced to assuage his pupil’s anxieties about a 
beautiful dead courtesan. As such the play seems to contain a warning to the 
king not to leave his isolated unassailable height and not to get involved 
personally in the problems of his subjects. This theme is set out in the so- 
called mangalaMoka, which refers to Siva who interrupted his meditations in 
order to calm ParvatT (Tieken 1991: 25—31). 

20 hd hato ’smi 1 bhrastam me tapah | kendham iddntm kapdli hhavisydmi | 
bko kastam (p. 47). On the sect of the kapdlin^, see Lorenzen 1972. 

21 kapdli - iddnim tava sirahkapdlam mama hhiksdkapdlam hhavisyati i 
sarve kalaham rupayanti | sdkyabhiksuh - duhkham duhkham ] kapdli - pas- 
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to be troublesome. It transpires that Babhrukalpa has fallen in love 
with Devasoma, who precisely at that moment is holding the hand of 
the Buddhist, the latter having helped her to her feet. Resenting the 
apparent success of this playboy (gandharva) of a Buddhist, the 
pdsupata starts to play the two opponents, kapdlin and Buddhist, off 
against each other still further^^, hoping that in the end he will be left 
alone with Devasoma. 

Finally the Buddhist gives in and shows the bowl. When the 
kapdlin refuses to accept that it is the Buddhist’s own bowl, the 
pdsnpata suggests to put the matter before the court. The kapdlin is 


yantu pasyantti mahesvardh | esa dustabhiksundynadhdrako mama bhiksdka- 
pdlam ifYiusitvd svayam evdkrandati | hhavatu \ aham apy dkrosayisye | 
ahrahmariyam ahrahm.anyam | tatah pravisati pdsupatah (p. 55 f.). 

22 The phrase used here is: tad iddnim pratihastiprotsdhanena satrupaksam 
dhvamsaydmi (p. 56). The rare expression pratihastiprotsdhana calls for an 
explanation. The only other instance is found in the Dasakumaracarita 
(p, 42), in which case pratihasti° , clearly as an ad hoc solution, has been trans- 
lated as ‘the lord of the nextdoor courtesan(s)’ {pratihasty dsannagrhavesd- 
patih I pratihasti prdtivesy a iti vaijayantv, see Notes, p. 205 and cf. MW s.v.: 
“the keeper of a brothel”). In my opinion, however, pratihastin is simply a 
synonym of pratigaja or pratikunjara (for which, see MW s.vv.). The exact 
translation of the expression pratihastiprotsdhana is still somewhat of a 
problem. There are several possibilities, such as, in paraphrase, ‘stirring up 
(the one party) by introducing, or by encouraging, a competitor’ or ‘stirring 
up a fight between two fighting parties’. The two known instances of the 
expression allow no definite decision on this point. The case of the Mattavi- 
lasa would at first sight appear quite clear. There are two quarrelling parties. 
As a result the pdsupata finds himself in the unique position to be able to deal 
with his competitor, while keeping his own hands clean. The passage quoted 
above may be translated as follows: ‘This is my chance to destroy my enemy 
(i.e. the Buddhist). I only have to stir up his opponent-elephant (i.e. the 
kapdlin)’. At the same time, the other possible translation, ‘by stirring up the 
two fighting elephants’, cannot be excluded. In the passage of the Dasaku- 
maracarita there is no question of two already jealous competitors, at least 
not explicitly. It describes the various tricks of a madam (ganikdmdta)', by 
introducing (or encouraging) a competitor she would be able to raise the price 
for her daughter: adadatd luhdhaprdyena ca vigrhydsanam \ pratihastiprotsd- 
hanena luhdhasya rdginas tydgasaktisamdhuksariam | ‘A customer who does 
not yet give presents but (ca) is almost won over, she should treat in a hostile 
way. In the case of a customer who is completely won over and full of desire, 
she should take care that he pays to the limit of his capabilities by introdu- 
cing or encouraging a competitor’. But here, too, the other possibility, ‘by 
stirring up a fight between him and all other potential suitors’, cannot be 
excluded. The occurrence of the expression pratihastiprotsdhana^ which is 
otherwise unknown, in the Mattavilasa of Mahendravarman I and in 
Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita is a not unimportant piece of evidence in the 
identification of this Dandin with the author by that same name of the 
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dismayed, as he fears a verdict in favour of the rich Buddhist, but 
realizes that he cannot refuse. However, on their way to the court- 
house the company is approached by an idiot {uTiTnattaka) clothed in 
rags and talking nonsense. This idiot lives on leftovers and has to 
fight for his food with the dogs in the streets. He appears to be 
carrying a kapdla filled with roasted meat he has just managed to 
wrangle away from a mangy dog. This happens to be the kapdlin's 
kapdla. In this way the lost howl is finally returned to its rightful 
owner, after which everyone sets out on their own way.-^ 

It may be argued that beggars quarelling over a begging bowl 
must have formed a common spectacle in Indian towns, thus presen- 
ting itself to any writer as a potential theme. However, the similarity 
between the two plays, Pratijha and Mattavilasa, is such (take, for 
instance, the figure of the UTimattaka) that the assumption of an 
independent origin would seem highly unlikely. Rather, one should 
assume a case of borrowing here, in w^hich case the question is 
whether Mahendravarman I borrowed the idea for his play from the 
Pratijha or vice versa^^. 

In order to determine the direction of the borrowing we may go 
back again to the screaming incident in the Pratijha. It has been 


Kavyadarsa (see Lienhard 1984: 234 f). This latter Dandin has been identi- 
fied as a South Indian and has been associated with the Pallavas (Jacobi 
1922: 214), the dynasty to which Mahendravarman I belonged. On the occur- 
rence of South Indian colloquial expressions in the Dasakumaracarita, see 
Kuiper 1957: 125. 

25^ The prahasanas form no exception in Sanskrit literature, in that they, 
too, end happily. This is obvious for the kapdlins, as they have recovered 
their bowl, the Buddhist, who has escaped unharmed with the delicacies he 
had collected, and the idiot, who is happily chasing after some phantom. The 
case of the pd^upata is less clear, but his reward could well lie precisely in his 
unfulfilled desires. Part of the discipline of the pdsupata^ is to wander around 
in a state of sexual excitement (srngdrana\ see Hara 1958: 28). This excite- 
ment is obviously not meant to be gratified. Apart from this, his role as 
defender of the legal authorities must be meant as a joke too, but I have been 
unable to find any clue for this in what is known about the pdsupata 
doctrine. 

24 Theoretically, there is a possibility that both the Mattavilasa and the 
Pratijha borrowed from a third source now lost. I believe that in the light of 
the following this possibility need not be seriously explored any further. I 
refer here in particular to the discussion below on the patchwork-like nature 
of the Pratijha and the identification of Rajasimha mentioned in the hJiarata- 
vdkya of the Pratijha. Admittedly, a kind of circular argumentation is intro- 
duced here, as the identification of Rajasimha rests, at least in part, on the 
conclusion to be reached presently with regard to the relation between the 
Mattavilasa and Pratijha. 
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argued that the screaming of the frustrated dindika and subsequently 
that of the mocking idiot is in fact incompatible with their role of 
undercover agents in enemy territory. This particular line of develop- 
ment of the plot in the text is in my opinion explained by assuming 
that the author of the Pratijha derived the idea for this scene from 
the Mattaviiasa, In doing so he reduced the plot to the size of a 
subplot, but maintained its characters and basic outline. The 
starting-point for the ‘insertion’ in the Pratijha of the particular 
scene adapted from the Mattaviiasa may well have been the figure of 
the idiot, who is found in almost all other versions of the Udayana 
and Vasavadatta episode (see above, p. 10 and n. 13). 

If the above argumentation concerning the direction of the borro- 
wing is accepted, it follows that the Pratijha in its present form 
cannot be earlier than Mahendravarman I’s reign, which is generally 
taken to begin around 610 A.D. (see, e.g., Mahalinoam 1969: 64ff.). 
It should be noted that this, then, is the first reliable date for any of 
the Trivandrum plays, and should as such form a starting-point or a 
working hypothesis in any future study of these plays as a group. 
This would also be the case with the second conclusion which can be 
drawn in this connection, namely that the Pratijha as we now have it 
was written in South India. This conclusion is based on the fact that 


The first thing to be observed in this connection is the absence of any 
significant verbal agreement between the two ‘versions’. In the Pratijha we 
would have to do with a completely new and free rendering of the plot of the 
Mattaviiasa. The borrowing concerns the basic outline of the plot and the 
type of characters of the play. In both versions all persons belong to the 
category of ascetics or religious beggars. This also pertains to the idiot, whose 
idiocy is part of a religious vow. For the idiot in the Mattaviiasa reference 
may be made to the possessed or mad devotee known from the South Indian 
Bhakti movement (see Yocum 1982: 180-194). This makes the Mattaviiasa 
the only prahasana of the so-called pure, or snddha type, i.e. one in which 
only holy men and their likes appear (see below). Peculiar to the Mattaviiasa 
is the kapdlin. As already observed the choice of this figure considerably 
enhances the drama of the situation. It is not clear why the author of the 
Pratijha did not maintain the kapdlin. Possibly this would have turned the 
scene too much into a story by itself. The Buddhist in the Pratijha seems to 
combine elements of both the Buddhist and the pdiupata. In the Mattaviiasa 
the dog plays an important role, if only behind the stage. In the Pratijha it is 
only mentioned among the possible suspects. Strangely enough, the dog in the 
Pratijha is credited with a taste for sweetmeats. 

In this connection reference may be made to Kujsthan Raja’s attempt 
(1927: 220-222) to identify some Malayalam words in another Trivandrum 
play, namely the Carudatta. Most of his interpretations are, however, 
questionable. He assumes, for instance, a special meaning for pucchianti, 
which would otherwise be found only in Malayalam. The usual meaning of 
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the Mattavilasa has remained of local, i.e. South Indian, interest: no 
manuscripts of it have been found in North India. 

The Prattjna as a Patchwork 

The Mattavilasa-scene is not the only outside influence which can 
be identified in the Pratijha. The element of competition between 
Udayana’s minister \ augandharayana and Bharatai’ohaka, the 
minister of King Pradyota, strongly resembles that between Kautilya 
and Raksasa in Visakhadatta's Mudraraksasa-^h A more concrete 
example of this resemblance may be found in the dialogue between 
the two ministers at the end of the play. 

As far as I can see this influence is significantly better integrated 
in the play than was the case with the Mattavilasa-scene. As such it 
may already have been part of the earlier play, i.e. the version 
without the Mattavilasa-scene, if such an earlier play indeed existed. 
In this connection it should be noted, however, that as far as the 
references and quotations collected by Unnt (1978: 211—213; see also 
PusAEKER 1968: 74f.) are concerned, these do not necessarily presup- 
pose a dramatic version of the episode. 

As to the latter question it will be observed below that the part of 
the Pratijha that remains after the play is stripped of the traces of 
the Mattavilasa and the Mudraraksasa, is itself, too, a recast or a 
compilation, and as such shows traces of having been pieced together 
rather carelessly. All the evidence taken together would niai*k the 
Pratijha as we now have it as a pastiche, i.e. as the product of a 


prach would suffice. The word occurs, moreover, also in the Bhagavadajjuka 
(e.g. p. 23, 1, 1 and p. 40, 1. 2), which makes it impossible to characterize the 
word as typically Malayalam. antJii 'stone’ may stand for atthi, skt. asthi. The 
interpretation of ndye 'dog’ is doubtful, but, admittedly, I do not know of an 
acceptable alternative. The expression neyyubbhdmana is interesting. It is to 
be analysed as neyy-\- uhbhdTnana, in which n€y(y), the Malayalam word for 
‘ghee’, might be an innovation for neh{u), skt. sneka. w^hich, probably due to a 
textual corruption or a misreading, had been misunderstood. In this connec- 
tion reference may be made to Trautmann (1974, esp. p. 71-74), who charac- 
terized the kinship system found in the Avimaraka as Dravidian, a fact which 
according to him “ought to be taken into account in the continuing debate 
over the ascription of this and its accompanying plays to Bhasa” (p. 71). On 
the author of the Avimaraka, a certain Katyayana, see above, p. 7, Finally, 1 
refer to Hardv (1983: 590), who queries the possibility that the word vesaka 
in the Baiacarita, ior pesuka (?), has been derived from Tamil pec aka, 
'roaring, making a loud noise’. 

See Be (1941: 423), who, unfortunately, does not further elaborate this 

point. 
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particular way of composition rather than as the result of a gradual 
process of additions, insertions and alterations. 

In this connection two peculiarities in the main part of the text 
will be discussed^s. The first concerns Yaugandharay ana’s second 
oath, uttered after the unexpected news that Udayana is reluctant to 
leave his prison because of Vasavadatta. It is not only his second 
oath but it also comes into two separate verses, III 8 and 9. The 
second verse the Pratijha has in common, with minor variations, 
with Somaprabha’s Kumarapalapratibodha (1184 A.D.; see Unni 
1978: 213). It should be noted that this verse, with its enumeration, 
originally seems to have belonged to a slightly different context. 
Ganafati SastfT’s attempt to identify the items enumerated only 
illustrates his embarrassment, as they do not play any role in the 
preceding passage: 

yadi tdm caiva tarn caiva tdm caivdyatalocandm / 

ndhardmi nr/pam caiva ndsmi yaugandhardyanah //9// 

[Ganapatt SastrT’s commentary ad pddas ab: tdm caiva ghosavatim 
ca I tarn caiva naldgirim ca | dyatalocandm tdm caiva vdsavadattdm 
(p. 98)]’. 

The very fact that the verse does not agree with the context 


28 Yet another problem in the text, the supposed misplacement of verses 2 
and 3 of Act III, most probably rests on a misunderstanding of the text. The 
two verses, which are found at the beginning of the deliberations of the three 
spies in the fire-shrine, would according to Woolner — Sarur (1930: 25 n. 1) 
fit better at the end of that scene where the three spies break up their 
meeting. It is not clear to me, however, how the two verses would fit better 
there. The first verse is introduced by Yaugandharayana by saying, accor- 
ding to WooLNER — Sarup, Something to the effect that as night is unsafe, 
they had better wait for the day (atikrdntayogaksemd rdtrih | divasa iddnim 
pratipdlyate [p. 87]). The verses seem to elaborate on this idea. Indeed, at the 
end of the scene that follows the day has come to an end {hho padiuttadivasa- 
vissamhhena aviralam sancararito jano d%sai kim ddni karamha [p. 99]). If the 
passage concerned would indeed mean that the three men had come to the 
conclusion that they had better wait inside the shrine until dawn, they belie 
their own words, as they immediately leave the shrine to go into the dark. 
Note that the idiot is jabbering about the moon, which has been swallowed by 
Rahu. It is clear that it cannot have been night at the beginning of their 
meeting. This would mean that an altogether different interpretation is 
required for the verses. Rather, in these verses Yaugandharayana and 
Rumanvan express their frustration at having to wait yet another night 
before they can carry out the plan to liberate Udayana, Note especially 
stanza 3: vyavahdresv asddhydndm . . , rajani bhayam // (p. 88). They are 
hardly able to restrain themselves and are too impatient to listen to what 
Vasantaka has to say about Udayana’s situation. In fact, this makes the 
story that Vasantaka tells them all the more unexpected. 
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makes it difficult to explain it as a later addition. The fact that it is 
also found in the Kumarapalapratibodha supports the conclusion 
that it is original^^. This leads to the conclusion that in the Pratijha 
two versions of the story have been combined or, at least, collated. 

The second point concerns the description of the circumstances in 
which Udayana fell in love with Vasavadatta^^. In Act IV it becomes 
clear that Udayana has acted as Vasavadatta’s music teacher. He is 
being accused of a breach of faith, having eloped with the girl who 
had been entrusted to him as a pupil. Earlier, in the second act, 
Vasavadatta’s desire to learn to play the lute has been mentioned by 
her mother the queen. Remembering this, the king presented her with 
Udayaiia’s lute GhosavatT, as he assumed that his sons would not be 
interested in it anyhow. 

In the third act Vasantaka relates to the other two spies how 
Udayana, who is being kept in prison, accidentally obtained a good 
view of Vasavadatta while her palanquin halted in front of the 
prison. The sight of her turned the prison for him into a garden of 
delight. Apparently this was the first time he actually saw her, wiiich 
is at first sight hard to reconcile with the fact that he was her music 
teacher. This inconsistency could, however, be removed by assuming 
that during these lessons the two were kept apart by a curtain, a 
situation which is actually found in several other versions of the 
episode (Adaval 1970: 86-88). 

The omission of such an essential detail would show the hand of a 
sloppy author. In fact, it is not the only oversight of its kind in the 
text. The other one has already been discussed above in connection 
with the insertion of the Mattavilasa-scene. As already observed by 
Lac6te (1919: 496) and De (1941: 423f., particularly n. 25) the 
omission also gives an indication of the popularity of the story at that 
time. The play apparently did not suffer from the allusive or elliptic 
treatment given to the story. 

As already indicated above, the Pratijha in its present form 
answers to all the qualifications of a pastiche. This means that it is 
not the result of a gradual accumulation of additions, insertions and 
alterations, but the product of a particular way of composition. It 
was pieced together, so to say, in one go and possibly also by one 
single author, on the basis of scenes, themes and motifs taken from 


29 Unfortunately, the Eumarapalapratibodha has not been available to 
me, so that I have been unable to check the context. For the Udayana-story 
in this text, see Adaval 1970: xxxv and 81-83. 

30 The problem has been noted earlier by, among others, De (1941 : 423 f, 
n. 25) and Adaval (1970: 87). 
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other — popular — texts. In doing so the author also relied on a 
stereotyped style and technique (see above, n. 7). This literary 
craftsman clearly catered to the tastes of a contemporary audience 
and worked within a popular tradition. According to some this was 
the Kutiyattam -tradition. In the following section I will therefore go 
into the relation between the Trivandrum plays and this theatrical 
tradition. 

II. The Trivandrum Plays and Kutiyattam 

As already indicated above, some scholars see in the Trivandrum 
plays, as popular, anonymous adaptations, late South Indian compi- 
lations for performance in Kutiyattam (e.g. Kxjnhak Raja 1923: 259 
and PiSHAROTi 1925: 111; see also n. 9). However, the sole basis for 
this assumption is the fact that the plays were part of the repertoire 
of Kutiyattam. Even then, the implications of this are unclear; 
furthermore, this is only one part of the story. 

To begin with the second point, the manuscripts of the Trivan- 
drum plays, though indeed restricted to Kerala or else of Kerala 
origin, have been available in much wider circles than those families 
of temple servants, or amhalavdsis, directly connected with the 
performance of Kutiyattam, i.e. the cdkydr, their wives the ndfi- 
nydr, and the ndmbydr^'^ . In this connection I need only to refer to 
Ganapatt Sastri’s manuscript Ka, which belonged to the Manalik- 
kara Mathom, a Sanskrit college near Padmanabhapuram. The new 
manuscript material described by Unni (1978) shows an even wider 
range of persons and institutions interested in the plays. Apparently 
the plays were also part of a ‘literary’ tradition. This conclusion is 
corroborated by the Sakuntalacarca, which refers to several Trivan- 
drum plays as literary specimens. In contrast, the Natahkusa (see 
n. 4) refers to the performance of the plays by the cdkydr. 

For the present purpose it is important to note that the Trivan- 
drum plays have not come down exclusively as private scripts 


The Pratijna in its composition may be compared to, among other 
plays, the VTnavasavadatta, a South Indian play on the same theme. The 
VTnavasavadatta contains references to the Priyadarsika (a play within a 
play in Act VI), the Pratijna (a meeting of two dindikas in the introductory 
scene to Act TV) and the Mattavilasa (the vidusaka is called Mattavilasa 
p. 104, 109, 112 and 117). Moreover, its author seems to have taken good 
notice of Bhamaha’s criticism on the elephant- scene, which he has completely 
‘corrected accordingly’ (cf. Warder 1977: [5— ]21 and Sharma in his edition 
of the play). 

For their respective functions in Kutiyattam, see Enros 1981: 275. 



jealously guarded within certain families of actors^'^ as has often been 
assumed, explicitly or implicitly. (The case of the so-called stage 
manuals, for which, see belo’w, is an entirely different matter.) It 
follows that the fact that, apart from the evidence of the manu- 
scripts, the plays are almost completely unknown and have not been 
quoted from or mentioned, cannot be explained by referring to the 
actors’ secrecy about their scripts. Whatever the explanation, the 
situation itself is not restricted to the Trivandrum plays only, but 
applies equally to, for instance, the CaturbhanT. 

The other point raised above concerns the function of the text of 
the play in Kutiyattam. A. K. and K. R. Pisharoti have assumed a 
direct link between the performance of a play by the cdkydr and the 
nature of the texts as compilations or adaptations; ‘‘But, if we may 
theorize from tradition and from practice, as current here [my 
spacing], and from the unique nature of the Carudatta, our answer is 
that they [i.e. the Trivandrum plays] are the result of compilation 
and adaptation” (1925: 114). As far as I can see the Pisharotis have 
fallen into a (verbal) trap here. The cdkydr's performance of a play 
might indeed be characterized as an adaptation of the text, but they 
certainly did not adapt the text. 

In Kutiyattam the text and the performance live, so to say, two 
completely separate lives. The performance of one single act (in 
Kutiyattam the acts are performed individually) consisting of, say, 
ten pages of printed text, may last up to thirty consecutive nights. 
This is the result of the elaborate introductory rituals and the highly 
stylized and repetitious mode of performance, on the one hand, and 
of the constant interruptions of the plot (the written text) b^^ stories 
concerning the chief characters and by the pranks of the vidusaka, on 
the other (see Enros 1981). Somewhere undeimeath lies the original 
Sanskrit text, virtually unaffected and unaltered. 

The details of the performance, including such external matter as 
the height of the fees due to the actors, are codified in a separate class 
of text, the so-called dttaprakdras and kramadipikds, stage or acting 
manuals. These manuals were indeed jealously kept by the cdkydr 
families (Pisharoti 1922; 290). Only recently two such texts have 
been published, namely of the Ascaryacudamani and of the first act 


It remains striking that the Trivandrum plays are regularly found 
together or with one or more other plays of the Kutiyattam repertoire. Only 
very rarely do they occur with a different text in a single manuscript (see 
Unxi 1978, passim). They are never found in combination with, for instance, 
the CaturbhanT. 
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of the Abhisekanataka (see the bibliography s. vv.). In the case of the 
Ascaryaciidamani, Enros (1981: 294 f.) has drawn attention to a few 
instances where the particular stage manual he had at his disposal 
deviates from the text. The differences - it concerns only small details 
- would make the performance both logically and visually more 
dramatic. The implications of these few instances are at present diffi- 
cult to assess in the absence of a critical edition of the text of the 
Ascaryacudamani and because we still know very little about the 
manuals in general, of which every family of actors seems to have 
possessed its own version. In any case, the conclusion that the 
Kutiyattam actors made large-scale adaptations of the texts would 
still have to be demonstrated. 

To all this one more point should be added. Unni, in his study of 
the plays by Kulasekharavarman, which are supposed to have been 
written for performance in Kutiyattam, has noted (1977a: 86) that, 
apart from some technical peculiarities {sthdpand for prastdvand and 
the like), these plays conform in a strikingly close manner to the 
classical model. It should be noted that the Nagananda, which is 
included in the repertoire as well, has apparently been transmitted in 
the form in which it is otherwise known; that is to say, so far nobody 
has given any indication of major alterations in the South Indian 
version compared to the classical text^*^. 

There is, then, no evidence that the performers of Kutiyattam 
themselves were interested in adapting, or felt any need to adapt, the 
texts of their plays. The repertoire is, instead, to be treated either as 
a selection from existing, ‘classical’, plays or as a corpus inherited 
directly from an older theatrical tradition. In this connection it 
should be noted that in the Kutiyattam repertoire^^ the better- 
known classical dramas are represented by only one example, namely 
Harsa’s Nagananda. By extending the definition of a classical play 
to a recast we may include in this category the Carudatta and the 
Svapnavasavadatta (for the latter, see also below)^^. The majority of 


The only scholar to have raised the question at all, albeit in a different 
context, is Hahn (1981: 136), but he excused himself for an unfamiliarity 
with the South Indian manuscripts of the Nagananda, Apparently the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series edition (no. 59), which has not been available to 
me, was not yet published at the time. Neither Pisharoti (1925: 112f. and 
1955: 202 f.) nor Enros (1981: 276 with n. 4), the latter referring to a stage 
manual of the Nagananda, make mention of any significantly deviating text. 

35 For the repertoire, see Pisharoti 1925: lllf. and 1955: 201-204. 

To this category may be added the Bhagavadajjuka as well, which is 
mentioned in the North Indian Natakalaksanaratnakosa; see below, n. 53. 
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plays, however, are otherwise unknown or only of local. South Indian 
origin. An example of the latter category is the Mattavilasa by the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman 1. 

The Pallavas are important here for yet another reason. They are 
generally believed to have introduced Sanskrit Kavya literature into 
Tamil Nad, which from there spread to Kerala^k This included the 
Sanskrit drama, in which field Mahendravarman 1 was personally 
active as an author. The name Rahgapataka, “Banner of the stage”, 
of a queen of one of Mahendravarman ’s successors, namely Parames- 
varavarman 1, suggests a royal interest in the actual performance as 
weIl-^«. Kutiyattam in some way or other should be related to the 
dramatic and theatrical tradition of the Pallavas. In fact, the inclu- 
sion of the Mattavilasa in its repertoire shows that this is indeed the 
case. 

The question 1 intend to go into presently is w^iether with the 
Mattavilasa the list of such plays is complete. For in the bharata- 
vdkya of no less than seven of the thirteen Trivandrum plays a 
patron is mentioned called Rajasirnha, which happens to be the 
biruda of yet another Pallava king, namely Mahendravarman Ps 
great-great-grandson Narasirnhavarman II (690-720 A.D.)-^^. 

The identification of Rajasirnha, as so much in the study of the 
Trivandrum plays, has been a kind of free for all. The result is a list of 
kings from various periods and regions (see Pxjsalkbr 1968: 101- 
103). These identifications were based solely on the name Rajasirnha, 
and in some cases even that minimal requirement is not met. In the 
latter cases the problem was circumvented by arguing that Raja- 
sirnha was just a descriptive epithet. 

In what follows I will, on the basis of one of the plays concerned, 
in casu the Pratijha, try to construe a case for the identification of 
Rajasirnha with the Pallava king mentioned above. The argument, 
which consists of a string of coincidences, will be that it would be 


On poets and scholars travelling, and emigrating, from Tamil Nad to 
Kerala, via, among other routes, Palghat, see Kxjnjunnt Raja 1958: xivf. 

On the question whose wife she was opinions differ. According to 
Lockwood (1982: 56—61) she was one of the queens of Paramesvaravarman I 
(669-690 A.D.). According to Mahadikgam (1969: 120 and 1988: Ivii) she was 
the wife of the latter’s son Narasirnhavarman II. An inscription of this 
Rangapataka is found on the Kailasanatha temple. This inscription is 
discussed by Lockwood (loc. cit.). 

I have not been able to find out in the literature concerned to what 
Rajasirnha owes its special status among all Narasirnhavarman II ’s titles. 
According to Minakshi (1938: 39) Rajasirnha would be his ‘real’ name and 
Narasirnhavarman II his so-called abhisekandma . 
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fitting if the Rajasimha mentioned in the Pratijha is indeed Nara- 
simhavarman 

Before going any further into this matter two other points should 
be noted. The first concerns the hharatavdkya. As indicated above 
(p, 8), Rajasirnha is mentioned in altogether seven plays, namely, 
besides the Pratijha, the Svapna, Avimaraka, Pahcaratra, Duta- 
vakya, Abhiseka and the Balacarita. However, in all these plays 
it is the very same hharatavdkya!^^. This had led scholars to deny the 
hharatavdkya any topical value. To quote Sukthankar: “The ex- 


Barnett (1919) identified the Rajasimha of the Trivandrum plays with 
the Pandya king Ter Maran Rajasimha, who in the later literature (e.g. 
Sastri 1929: 51) is known as Maravarman Rajasirnha I (740—770 A.D.). The 
Pandya line includes at least one other Rajasimha, namely Maravarman 
Rajasirnha II (900—920 A.D.). The patronage of the Pandyas seems, however, 
to have been extended in the first place to Tamil literature, not Sanskrit, 
which would, in a general way, speak against the identification. As to 
Rajasirnha I, his - successful - campaigns against the Pallavas, which earned 
him the epithet pallavahhanjana, almost certainly disqualifies him as patron 
of the Pratijna with its ‘reference’ to Mahendravarman I’s Mattavilasa. The 
identification with Rajasirnha II is unlikely for another reason. This king 
seems to have been constantly on the run for the Cholas. Pusalker (1968: 
102 n. 1) refers to an article (in Marathi) by Radbi, in which the latter 
apparently puts forward a Kerala Rajasirnha. The article has, unfortunatly, 
not been available to me. With these three Rajasirnhas, beside Nara- 
sirnhavarman II, the possibilities for an identification seem to be exhausted. 

The hharatavdkya in the Pratijna, Avimaraka and Abhisekanataka 
I’eads: bhavantv arajaso gdvah paracakram prasdmyatu / imam api mahim 
krtsndm rdjasimhah prasdstu nah //. In the Paficaratra the first line reads 
instead: hanta sarve prasanndh smah pravrddhakulasamgrahdh /. Svapnavasa- 
vadatta, Balacarita and Dutavakya have: imam sdgaraparyantdm himavad- 
vindhyakundaldm / mahim ekdtapatrdnkdm rdjasirnhah prasdstu nah //. In 
the Balacarita pada a reads: catussdgaraparyantdm . In the Karnabhara and 
Pratimanataka the king’s name is missing: sarvatra sampadah santu naiyantu 
vijmdah sadd / rdjd rdjagunopeto hhumim ekah prasdstu nah // and yathd 
rdmas ca jdnakyd bandhubhis ca samdgatah j tathd laksmyd samdyukto rdjd 
hhumim prasdstu nah //. In the Urubhanga there is only one short line: gam 
pdt'iL narapatih samitapaksah. The Dutaghatotkaca ends with a verse (a kind 
of ita missa est) of Ghatotkaca. The Madhyamavyayoga ends with a verse 
}>raising god: yathd nadvndm prabkavah samudro, yathdhutindm prabhavo 
hutdsah / yathendriydndm prabhavam mono 'pi^ tathd prahhur no hhagavdn 
upendrah //. In the Carudatta something like a hharatavdkya is missing 
altogether. - Sxjkthankar (1925: 149) compares the second line of the hhara- 
tavdkya of the Pratijna and the other texts to MBh XII 308,134ab: ya imam 
prthivim krtsndm ekacchatrdrn prasdsti ha /. See also the line prasdstv imam 
maharajah prthivirn ca sasdgardm //, quoted by Dave (1941: 360 n. 6) from 
the Natyasastra (V 11 led), where, however, it is found among the illustra- 
tions of the ndndi. 
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prBssion seems to hgive been held, intentionally vague"^^ so that the 
stanza could be conveniently used on any occasion and at the court of 

any king” (1925: 139f.). Kunhan Raja (1923: 258) suggested that 
the bharatavdkya was not the mark of the authors of the plays but a 
kind of motto of a group of actors. According to these scholars 
■Rajasirnha' was a kind of passe-partout which could be used for any 

king. 

At this point I wish to note that the repeated use of one and the 
same verse as hharatavdkya is not so unknown as has been suggested. 
For instance, Harsa used the same verse in his Priyadarsika and in 
his RatnavalT (see Nariman 1923: 131 n. 79). 

The second point is that we may indeed have to reckon with 
instances among these seven plays of a secondary extension of the use 
of the bharatavdkya. Such a phenomenon can be seen in the Darnaka- 
prahasana. The hharatavdkya of this play is completely identical to 
the one found in the Karnabhara. It is all the same doubtful if the 
undatable Damakaprahasana is contemporary with the latter text. 
The short farce, which, by the way, is not farcical at all, has been 
pieced together with large fragments taken from, among other plays, 
the Karnabhara, Mattavilasa and Bhagavadajjuka (see Jolly 1927). 
If anything, it is this which would account for the occurrence of the 
bharatavdkya from the Karnabhara in the Damakaprahasana. 

These considerations, however, do not rule out the possibility that 
Rajasirnha in origin refers to a historical king and that some of the 
plays have indeed been composed during that king’s reign. As 
indicated above, the identification is based on a number of coinci- 
dental details. These could be presented in the form of an equation in 
which, as far as the Pratijna is concerned, Narasiriihavarman If 
would seem to fit nicely into the slot filled by the unknown entity 
‘Raj asirnha’. 

Above (p. 9ff.) I have tried to show that the first scene of the 
third act of the Pratijna was based on the Mattavilasa of Mahendra- 
varman I. Narasirnhavarman II, alias Rajasirnha, the supposed 
patron of the Pratijna, is this king’s great-great-grandson. But there 
is something more than this which ties these two kings together. This 


SuKTHANKAR referred here, among other things, to the name Raja- 
simha, which could be any king. He probably also had in mind the fact that 
the bharatavakya does not refer to a specific region but to the whole earth. 
This, however, is just a stereotyped convention, as noted by 8astri (1929; 
172). The fact that the hharatavdkya is but a simple sloka is completely in 
agreement with the versification seen in these plays, for which, see 8ukth- 
AXKAR 1921. 
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becomes clear when considering their respective activities in the field 
of temple building. It has been argued by, among other scholars, 
Hirsh (1987) that most of the temples at Mahabalipuram date from 
the period of Mahendravarman I. This king is, moreover, credited 
with the idea itself of this temple area, a veritable exhibition ground 
where various styles of temple building are on show side by side. The 
buildings ordered, and signed, by Mahendravarman I include at least 
one signal innovation or novelty in Tamil Nad, namely the free- 
standing rockcut temple. 

Mahendravarman I’s immediate successors have for various 
reasons failed to leave a similar mark in this field of the arts. The 
thread is taken up again by Narasirnhavarman II, who left several 
perfect examples of yet another innovation, namely the free-standing 
structural temple. One example, the Shore Temple, is found at 
Mahabalipuram itself, another, the Kailasanatha temple, in nearby 
KahcT. 

This picture, of two kings rising well above a succession of 
seemingly mediocre kings, is undoubtedly a distortion of the actual 
situation. But even then it is a distortion only of degree^^. The Matta- 
vilasa and the Pratijha as ‘products’ of these two kings, as author 
and as patron respectively, would, however, corroborate the picture. 

The second point concerns the evidence of an increasing popula- 
rity in South India in Narasirnhavarman II ’s time of the Udayana 
stories'^*^, one of which forms the subject of the Pratijha. The 
evidence may be found among the birudas of Narasirnhavarman II. 

The Pallava kings starting from Mahendravarman I are noted for 
the increasing number of titles they assumed for themselves in their 
inscriptions. The tendency culminated with Narasirnhavarman II, on 
whose Kailasanatha temple no fewer than 244 titles have been traced 
(see liOCKWOOD 1982: 104—118). The biruda^ are, as has been noted 


For instance, the introduction in Tamil Nad of the free-standing struc- 
tural temple can be traced back to Narasirnhavarman II ’s father, Paramesva- 
ravarman I (669-690/1 A.D. [see Mahalingam (1969: 106 f.), who refers to 
the Ciirampakkam and Kuram inscriptions, for which, see Mahalingam 
1988: 146f. and 152-161 respectively]). However, no such large temples have 
survived which can with certainty be ascribed to Paramesvaravarman. For 
that we have to wait for his son. 

ViJAYALAKSHMY (1981), who dates the Perunkatai, the Tamil version of 
the Brhatkatha, between 600 and 1000 A.D., was mainly interested in the 
evidence showing the existence of the text. She did not consider the evidence 
to be found in, for instance, inscriptions, which showed the familiarity in 
South India with the stories about Udayana. Some such instances will be 
treated below. 
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by Hirsh (1987: 117 n. 25), rather commonplace. The majority refer 
to the king’s martial valour and royal omnipotence, while in reality 
his reign was relatively peaceful. In contrast, his artistic achieve- 
ments are greatly undervalued with a mere seven hiruda^, among 
which, notably, kaviprahodha. (Of course, his biruda&, are found on his 
temples!) The frame of reference is, as is generallj^ the case, the world 
of the gods and of the epic heroes. In this respect at least one biruda 
stands out, namely ibhavatsardja, “(resembling) the king of the 
Vatsas (in the knowledge of) elephants”. The king is here compared 
with a figure from the ^a^M-literature, namely Udayana, which, if 
not exceptional for this period (see below), is at least new. 

The Udayana stories were almost certainly known before this 
time. Thus, the words va[tsd]pahdra in the Mamandur inscription of 
Mahendravarman I (for which, see n. 19), occurring in a list of 
literary works, almost certainly refer to these stories, if not to the 
Brhatkatha itself. However, the point I wish to make here concerns 
the new role in Narasirnhavarman II ’s time of these stories in the 
creation of the king’s titles. The only other and similar type of 
reference to Udayana I have been able to trace is found in an inscrip- 
tion of Narasirnhavarman II’s contemporary, the Calukya king 
Vijayaditya, who “was imprisoned and . . . without any help from 
outside escaped from the peril unlike the king Vatsaraja” (Maha- 
LIISTGAM 1988: Iv). 

Thus, on the one hand, we have a play, the Pratijha, on Udayana, 
an expert on elephants, a play in which a scene has been inserted 
based on the Mattavilasa by the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, 
and which is dedicated to a certain Rajasirnha; on the other hand, we 
have a Pallava king known as Rajasirnha, who is the great-great- 
grandson of, and worthy heir to, the author of the Mattavilasa and 
who is literally compared to Udayana in his capacity of being an 
expert on elephants. 

This second section may be summarized as follows. At the outset 
it has been argued that the theory that the Trivandrum plays are 
compilations and adaptations made for Kutiyattam cannot be 
proved. Instead we have to reckon with the possibility that 
Kutiyattam, which goes back in Kerala at least to the tenth 
century*^^, may well have adopted or inherited these texts, as scripts 
or as literary texts, from an earlier tradition. As such there is a prima 
facie case to point to the dramatic tradition brought to Tamil Nad by 


See, e.g., Enros 1981: 275. 
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the Pallavas at the end of the sixth century A.D. There is clear 
evidence of a continuing interest within the royal family in the 
Sanskrit theatre. This would, finally, suggest a solution for the 
nagging problem of the identification of Rajasirnha or, rather, for the 
origin of that name. 

Whatever is exactly the case here, the plays as we now have them 
seem to be part of a kind of Sanskrit renaissance, either in Kerala or, 
earlier, in Tamil Nad. In what follows there will be occasion to discuss 
several peculiarities in the plays which may well have their explana- 
tion in precisely such a context. 

III. sutradhdrakrtdramhha 

Most Sanskrit dramas open with one or two benedictory verses 
followed by the words ndndyante \ tatah pravisati sutradhdrah. By 
contrast the Sanskrit dramas in South Indian manuscripts read this 
formula before the first benedictory verse(s). It is generally assumed 
that the South Indian manuscripts have preserved an old dramatur- 
gical practice. The situation found in the North Indian manuscripts 
would represent a later phase in the development^® 

This conclusion has been based on the fact that the situation in 
the South Indian manuscripts could on the basis of a verse from 
Bana’s Harsacarita be traced back to Kalidasa’s predecessor 
Bhasa.^^ Furthermore, the South Indian opening agrees literally with 
the rules found in the Natyasastra, which in many other cases, and 
possibly here as well, reflects a tradition older than the oldest known 
dramatic texts^^. 


ScHOKKER 1966: 62-64 and Feistel, 1969, for instance p. 134: '‘Sie [i.e. 
the peculiar opening] mull — wenn sie zumindest in ihrem Ursprung sinnvoll 
gewesen sein soil — aus einer Zeit stammen, wo die Nandi vom Sutradhara 
hinter dem Vorhang gesprochen wurde, sie aber noch [my spacing] nicht in 
den Aufgabenbereich des Sehauspieldichters iibergegangen war”. 

Usually the argument is the other way around: because their opening 
fits the description given by Bana of the plays by Bhasa, the Trivandrum 
plays can be attributed to that author who lived before Kalidasa. 

According to the Natyasastra the ndndi is part of the purvaranga, or 
the preliminary rituals, not of the play proper, which, it should be noted, in 
origin are two entirely different things. On the purvaranga, treated in NS V, 
see Feistel 1969, Kijiper 1979: llOff., and, lately, Thieme 1987: 296ff. By 
way of illustration reference may be made to the clear statement found in the 
first chapter of the NS (I 56c-57d): purvam krtd mayd ndnd% hy dsirvac- 
anasarnyutd // astdngapadasarriyuktd vicitrd vedanirmitd / tadante ^nukrtir 
baddhd yathd daitydh surair jitdh // ‘First I performed a ndndi ... At the end 
of the {ndndi) I organized an imitation . . The situation found in the North 
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In what follows 1 intend to show in the first place that Bana’s 
sMtradhdrakrtdrambha bears no relation at all to the opening found in 
the South Indian manuscripts. The interpretation I will suggest 
instead is exemplified in a quotation from a Svapnavasavadatta, 
which passage may, then, on Bana’s authority be traced back to the 
famous but now lost Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa. 

The next point to be discussed concerns the implications of the close 
agreement which has been observed between the South Indian 
opening and the relevant rules of the Natyasastra, when the South 
Indian opening can no longer be traced back to such an early 
playwright as Bhasa. 

In Harsaearita I 15 Bana enumerates several distinguishing fea- 
tures of the plays by Bhasa: 

sutradhdrakrtdramhhair ndtakair hahuhhumikaih / 

sapafdkair yaso lebhe hhdso devakulair iva // 

‘‘Bhasa gained as much splendour by his plays with introductions 
spoken by the manager, full of various characters, and furnished with 
startling episodes, as he would have done by the erection of temples, 
created by architects, adorned with several stories and decorated 
with banners” (Cowell - Thomas 1897: 3). 

The assumption that the word sutradhdrakrtdramhha describes in 
particular the opening as found in, among other plays, those from 
Trivandrum has been questioned by, among others, Sukthankar 
and Kunhan Raja. Sukthankar (1925: 129-131); rather ingenious- 
ly, argued that in the North Indian plays, too, it is the sutradhdra 
who opens the play, in that case with the recitation of the nandt. He 
passes Bana’s verse off as an instance of meaningless verbiage 
(similarly Keith 1924: 91 and Pusalker 1968: 42). According to 
Kukhan Raja (1923: 255) the word sutradhdrakrtdrambha describes 
the situation as found in the prologue of Bhavabhuti’s Uttararama- 
carita. Instead of merely announcing the play, the sutradhdra has 
here literally moved himself over to the time and place of the story of 
the play. In a later article (1927: 236 f.) he refers again to this inter- 
pretation in connection with a quotation from a Svapnavasavadatta 
found in Sagaranandin’s Natakalaksanaratnakosa. This quotation, 


Indian manuscripts is generally explained as the result of the gradual reduc- 
tion of the purvaranga to a short formality (Kuiper 1979: 122) and of the 
tendency to consider those elements that remained as part of the play 
(ib. 171). For subsequent attempts in the handbooks to account for, and 
accommodate, the actual practice of later times, see Kuiper 1978: 178-183. 
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which would indeed seem relevant here but not for the reasons 
assumed by Kunhan Raja, will be discussed below. 

However, what has been overlooked so far is that dramhha, like 
hhumika and joatdkd, is a technical term, dramhha is the first of a 
series of five avasthd^, mentioned in, among other texts, Natyasastra 
XIX 9ff. In this first avasthd, called dramhha or 'prdrambha^ the 
desire or interest {autsukya) of the hero is awakened. The leading 
motive behind the hero’s actions is communicated to the audience^s 
It is important to note that the dramhha is by definition part of the 
play proper, not of the prologue. In the verse given above Ban a 
would, then, describe a situation in which the dramhha is moved 
backwards to the prologue, which is the field of action of the sutra- 
dhdra. 

An illustration of what might be meant here is in my opinion to be 
found in the quotation, referred to above, from the prologue of a 
Svapnavasavadatta found in the Natakalaksanaratnakosa (first half 
of the thirteenth century). The prologue is quoted as an instance of 
the prayogdtisaya type of the dmukha, but a closer examination of 
the passage (p. 122) should make it clear that more is the matter here: 
yathd svapnavdsavadatte ~ nepathye sutradhdra utsdrandm irutvd 
pathati | aye katham tapovane ’py utsdrand | vilokya | katharn mantri 
yaugandhardyanah vatsardjasya rdjyapratydnayanarn kartukdmah 
padmdvatiyajanenotsdryate | ity utsaranasabdo 'tra purvaprayogam 
udghdtya ndtakarthasucaka iti prayogdtisayah |1 '‘For example, in 
Svapnavasavadatta, the sutradhara^ hearing in the wings the order 
to move aside, says: What! Even in a hermitage one is told to move 
aside! (Looking around) What! It is the minister Yaugandharayana. 
He is trying to restore the king of Vatsa to the throne, and Padma- 
vatl’s people are pushing him aside. Thus the order to move on here, 
broaching the action in advance, is an indicator of the plot of the 
play. This is prayogdtisaya.'^ (Dillok 1960: 28). 

The sutradhdra reveals here Yaugandharayana’ s intentions, 
which form the leading motif of the play: vatsardjasya rdjyapraty- 
dnayanam kartukdmah. Compare, incidentally, the expression kartu- 
kdma with autsukya in the definition of the dramhha in the Natyasa- 
stra, for which, see n. 49. 


Natyasastra XIX 9: autsukyamdtrahandhas tu yadhijasya nihadhyate / 
mahatah phalayogasya sa phaldrambha isyate // ‘Because that part ol the 
composition is mainly concerned with creating an interest in the final result of 
the seed, it is known as the beginning of the fruit’. — The avasthd^ refer to the 
respective attitudes or mental states the kdraka, or hero, goes through in the 
course of the play; see Levi 1963: 32-34 and Ltexhari) 1974, esp. p. 135. 
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In the interpretation of the quotation, given just now, one minor, 
theoretical, problem remains. The arambha should refer to the desire 
or anxiety of the kdraka, or the hero of the play, and though 
Yaugandharayana in actual practice is the leading character, it is not 
at all certain if according to the dramatic theory a ^mere’ minister 
might indeed be considered the kdraka. 

The exceptional nature of the prologue in the above quotation is 
brought out all the more clearly by a comparison with the Svapnava- 
savadatta from Trivandrum, where the same elements occur again 
but have been divided over the prologue and the beginning of the 
play proper. The sutradhdra, on the point of announcing the play, 
hears from behind the curtain the order to disperse. A peep through 
the curtain tells him what is going on. The servants of the daughter of 
the king of Magadha are dispersing the inhabitants of the hermitage. 
The play then begins with the very same scene witnessed by the 
sutradhdra, as two servants are ordering the people out of the way. 
After this Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta enter, lamenting the 
outrage committed in this quiet place. This prologue is an example of 
the so-called prayogdtUaya type of the dmukha, which is in fact ciuite 
common in the Trivandrum plays (see Pusalker 1968: 6 and 
Feistel 1969: 132). Any reference to the motif of the play is, 
however, absent from this prologue. 

Of the legendary Bhasa we know, basically, only two things, 
namely that he wrote a play called Svapnavasavadatta (see above, 
p. 6 with n. 8) and, which must have been quite exceptional, that in 
his plays (but not necessarily in all) the arambha is revealed by 
the sutradhdra, i.e. in the prologue-'><^t The quotation in the Nata- 
kaiaksanaratnakosa from an anonymous Svapnavasavadatta seems 
to provide an example of what is meant by the word sutradhdra- 
krtdrambha. As such the passage may be traced back to the famous 
but now lost Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa. It is in fact also one of 
the few quotations which can actually be traced back to the Trivan- 
drum Svapnavasavadatta and gives some insight into the effects of 
the process of adaptation that went in the making of the latter text. 
This corroborates the findings of Morgenstierne on the relation 
between the Mrcchakatika and the Carudatta. 

If the opening in the South Indian manuscripts can no longer be 


50 The same exceptional status must be assumed for the two other charac- 
teristics mentioned by Bana, namely their having many characters [hcihiihhu- 
mika) and episodes (sapatdka). The attempts to assess these two characteri- 
stics have failed to convince so far. 
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traced back to Bhasa the only evidence left for its supposed authenti- 
city is its close agreement to the rules of the Natyasastra.^i This 
agreement could, however, equally well be turned into evidence 
against its authentic nature. 

In this connection it should be noted that the introduction of 
Sanskrit literature in Tamil Nad by the Pallavas was part of a larger 
process of the spread of Hindu culture from North and Central India 
to the eastern and south-eastern coastal areas. Kulke (1990: 30) has 
suggested that the spread of Hindu temple architecture to these areas 
may have been facilitated by architectural manuals (Mlpasdstras) , 
which coincidentally appeared for the first time in the same period. 
The Kavyadarsa by Dandin may be mentioned here as precisely 
such a ‘facilitating’ text, in this case for the composition of Sanskrit 
Kavya literature. In fact its author has been associated with the 
Pallavas (see n. 22). 

Evidence of a particular handbook on Sanskrit drama available to 
the Pallavas is lacking. At the same time, it is possible in the South 
Indian plays themselves, including those from Trivandrum, to 
identify elements that betray a familiarity, if not a direct concern, 
with the tenets of the dramatic theory in general. It is not unlikely to 
assume that some of the peculiarities in these plays, including the 
so-called archaisms, have been introduced as corrections or improve- 
ments. 

One of the archaisms concerns the absence of Maharastrl (M.) 
Prakrit. The absence of this dialect has, explicitly or implicitly, been 
an argument to situate the Trivandrum plays between Asvaghosa, 
who did not use M., and Kalidasa, the first playwright known to 
have used this dialect in the verses of his dramas (see, e.g. Hustuber 


The present discussion is restricted to one particular feature of the 
opening, namely the absence or presence of the ndndi. In fact, the prologue 
shows a concentration of differences between North and South. One of these 
concerns the very terms used for the prologue, prastdvand and sthdpand 
respectively. Another peculiar feature of the South Indian plays (e.g. the 
Trivandrum plays and the Mattavilasa) is the so-called mangalaMoka (this is 
the term used in the iSakuntalacarca; see XJnni 1978: 225) which immediately 
follows the words ndndyante . . . Feistel (1969; 129) has noted that some of 
these verses in the Trivandrum plays answer to the description of the praro- 
cand. In this connection he refers in particular to those verses (e.g. in the 
Pratijna) in which the names of the chief characters have been incorporated. 
It should be noted that this is apparently only one of the ways in which the 
allusion to the plot was realized. Another, even more subtle way, can be seen 
in the mangalaSloka in the Bhagavadajjuka, already briefly referred to in 
n. 19. 
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1986 : 49 ). It should be noted, however, that this dialect is also absent 
from such an originally South Indian play as the Mattavilasa (see 
also Barnett 1925: 519). This means that the non-use of M. was also 
part of a South Indian tradition of writing Sanskrit plays. As such, it 
may have been the result of an imitation of plays dating from the 
period before Kalidasa. As I have tried to show above, there is 
evidence that the Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa was actually known 
to the author of the Svapnavasavadatta from Trivandrum. However, 
apart from the fact that it is not at all certain that Bhasa did not use 
M., his plays were not the only ones known in South India. For 
instance, the Mamandur inscription in line 5 probably refers to the 
VikramorvasTya, in which M. does occur: . . . ma[krta\ . . . ndhacera 
. . . \ 7 )%uda\ sdrtiham uriwasi sarvvasohhand, in a passage dealing with 
Mahendravarman I’s literary accomplishments (cf. above, n. 19). It is 
in any case hard to maintain that the absence of M. in the South 
Indian plays is due to the fact that the dialect was not yet in use. The 
question would rather be why M. was avoided or neglected. An expla- 
nation may be found in assuming a strict application of the dramatic 
theory, which ignores this particular dialect. 

Thus, in the seventeenth adhydya of the Natyasastra a short 
grammar of the Prakrits is given, followed by a classification of the 
different dialects and their speakers. It has been observed by, among 
others, Nitti-Dolci (1938: 61"88) that M. is completely absent from 
the grammar as well as from the classification. It may be the very 
fact that the theory makes no provision for the use of M. in Sanskrit 
drama which accounts for the non-use of that dialect in the plays 
from South India. 

In this connection I would also like to refer to another feature of 
the South Indian dramatic tradition, namely the great variety of 
types of Sanskrit dramas found. In this respect the Mattavilasa and 
Bhagavadajjuka seem to deserve special attention, not only as the 
earliest traces of a succesful attempt by the Pallavas to introduce the 
Sanskrit drama in Tamil Nad or as the earliest known prahasanas^ 
but precisely as examples of this type of drama, Natyasastra XVIII 
101 ff. distinguishes two types of prahasanas, namely the suddha, 
which is exclusively set in the milieu of holy men and ascetics, and 
the samkirna, or miscellaneous type, which seems set mainly in the 
courtesans’ quarter. In later texts a third type has been distin- 
guished, the definitions of which seem to vary. 

The cast of the Mattavilasa consists entirely of religious beggars. It is 
the purest type imaginable of the suddha prahasana. It is so far the 
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only example of this type that has survived^^ it is tempting to 
conclude that we have here to do with an attempt to revive the type 
on the basis of the definitions found in some handbook on Sanskrit 
drama. In any case, its preservation in South India testifies to a 
continuing interest not only in the main types but also in the lesser 
types of Sanskrit drama. 

The classification of the Bhagavadajjuka as su prahasana is a problem, 
partly because the definitions of the other type lack the exactness as 
seen in the case of the suddha prahasana. The chief motif of the plot, 
however, is the blending, in the literal sense of the word, of the worlds 
of holy men and of courtesans. As such, it looks almost like an experi- 
ment, a blending of the two main types of the prahasana. It is not 
unlikely that it is this ‘contrast’ between the Mattavilasa and the 
Bhagavadajjuka which lies behind their juxtaposition in the Ma- 
mandur inscription (see n. 19).^3 

Another kind of play known only from South India is the hhdna. 
At least one of the hhdriaB concerned, namely the Padataditaka by 
Syamilaka, originates almost certainly from Kashmir in North India, 
where, however, all traces of it have been lost. Yet another rare type 
of play- preserved in South India is the vydyoga, which is represented 


The Natakalaksanaratnakosa, p. 176, mentions a Sasivilasa (referred 
to under the name Sasikala in Bahurupa’s gloss on the Dasarupa; see 
Diclox 1960; 67 [2902]), which is otherwise unknown. 

Loc3<:wood — Bhat (1978: ixff.) have suggested that the Bhagavadaj- 
juka is by the same author as the Mattavilasa, that is, by Mahendravarman 
I. They failed to note, however, that the Bhagavadajjuka has been mentioned 
in the Natakalaksanaratnakosa (p. 176; see also Dillon 1960: 55A) as an 
example of the samkirna type of the prahasana. It has happened that 
Sanskrit works from South India have become known in the North as well. A 
case in point is Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita (see also n. 22). In this case, 
howev^er, the question arises why, while the Bhagavadajjuka did become 
known in North India, the Mattavilasa didn’t. Most likely the Bhagavadaj- 
juka as we now have it is a South Indian version (or adaptation) of an origi- 
nally North Indian play by that name. Whatever is the case, Mahendra- 
varman I’s preference for the minor types of drama is an interesting feature. 
In the context of the present discussion the prologue of the Bhagavadajjuka 
is interesting in itself. There the sutradhdra gives a list of ten types of dramas, 
from which he finally chooses the prahasana as his favourite type — atha 
tn ndtakaprakarariodhhavdsu vdrehdrnrgadirnasamavakdravydyogahhdnasalldpa- 
inthyutsrstikdfikaprahasanddisu dasajdtisu ndtyarasesu hdsyam eva pradhd- 
nam iti pasyami (p. 4f.). The contents of this list deviates from the more 
common dasarupaka-\is,t (e.g. Natyasastra XVIII; see Keith 1924: 345 ff.), 
which includes the ndtaka and the prakarana. In the Bhagavadajjuka the 
latter two types are mentioned as the sources of the ten particular types of 
plays (see Winternitz’s preface to the edition, p. viiif). 
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by the Madhyamavyayoga, belonging to it at least in name (but on 
the titles of the Trivandrum plays, see n. 2). Finally the Carudatta 
should be mentioned, which is an example of the otherwise rare type 
of the prakaraTia. 

We are concerned here not so much with the possible reasons for 
the disappearance of much of this variety in North India as with the 
reasons behind its preservation, if not its revival, in South India. The 
point I wish to make is that all this coincides, if not perhaps in time 
(Pallava), at least in place (South India), with the same concern with 
the dramatic theory as visible in the typical opening and the absence 
of MaharastrT Prakrit in the South Indian plays. 

Concluding Remarks 

At the centre of the preceding investigation stood the Pratijha- 
yaugandharayana. The conclusions regarding its date (not older than 
the Mattavilasa), provenance (South India, Tamil Nad) and patro- 
nage (Pallavas, Narasimhavarman II) have provisionally been ex- 
tended to the other Trivandrum plays. The fact that the Trivandrum 
plays form a separate group within the classical Sanskrit tradition 
seems indeed well established. At the same time, however, much is 
still unclear on this point. For instance: were the plays written within 
a short period of time or are they the result of a long-established 
literary tradition? A further study of the Trivandrum plays should in 
any case also include those other South Indian plays discovered more 
recently, e.g. the Mattavilasa, Ascaryacudamani and the plays attri- 
buted to the Kerala king Kulasekharavarman. 

In the course of the present article the archaic nature of the 
opening of the South Indian plays (ndndyante . . .) has been ques- 
tioned. I have suggested that the opening might represent a learned 
restoration of the practice as described in, e.g., the Natyasastra. This 
explanation, which is no more than a hypothesis, might in turn also 
be used to account for the absence or, rather, the avoidance of Ma- 
harastrT Prakrit in these same plays. 

The conclusions regarding the transmission of the texts within the 
Kutiyattam tradition have been based mainly on negative evidence, 
that is to say, so far there is no evidence of a process of adaptation of 
the texts by the directors or actors for the performance in Ku- 
tiyattam. Kutiyattam is first and foremost a performance technique. 
Above (p. 21 ff.), a few of its characteristcs have been mentioned, 
among which the performance of the individual acts as plays in their 
own right- It would seem that in this way Kutiyattam does but little 
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justice to the plays as stories, with their often ingenious plots, their 
punned verses and witty dialogues. The emphasis seems to be mainly 
on the spectacle. On the other hand, with this emphasis on dance, 
mime, voice modulations and costume, Kutiyattam may give us 
some general idea as to how a performance according to the 
Natyasastra would actually look like (see Tibken 1993). In this 
connection it may be interesting to note that certain aspects of the 
Kutiyattam performance can be traced back to approximately the 
eighth century in North India. 

A case in point is the performance of the individual acts. A similar 
situation is described in Damodaragupta’s Kuttanlmata (eighth 
century, Kashmir). The description concerns the performance 
{samgita, 770d) of Harsa’s RatnavalT^^. The director asks the king to 
sit out at least one act, so that his efforts would not have been in vain 
(856cd avalokaydnkam ekwm md bhavatu mama sramo vandhyah //). 
The reason for the director’s modesty is the king’s supposed rest> 
lessness. See in this connection stanza 907, in which the king apo- 
logizes for his initial lack of interest: ndtyaprayogatattve matayo na 
visanti mddr^dm pray ah / vdhanaydnapaddtigrdmddikakdryadattahrd- 
aydndm // ‘People like me generally do not take to the performance 
of a play. Our hearts lie with chariots, horses, infantry and such 
like things’. The king’s excitement at the end of the performance of 
this one act would show that, as in the case of Kutiyattam, the role 
of the story of the play was secondary to the spectacle: afike jdta- 
samdptau gitdtodyadhvanau ca visrdnte / preksanakagunagrahanam 
nrpasunuh pravavrte kartum //906// ‘After the act had come to an end 
and the music and singing had stopped the king started to praise the 
spectacle’. 

It would seem that the performance of one act only formed a 
complete programme already. The same situation is implied by 
Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Natyasastra XVIII 21. This 
verse reads: 

ekadivasapravrttam kdryas tv anko ^rthahtjam adhikrtya / 

dvasyakakdrydndm avirodhena prayogesu // 

According to Abhinavagupta the verse warns against the perfor- 
mance of an act exceeding the duration of one day. For the actors it 
would be physically impossible to be on stage any longer. The same 
would apply to the audience in the hall, dvasyakakdrya is supposed 


Descriptions of the performance of a Sanskrit drama are rare. See Levi 
1963: 182f., 319f., 326-329 and 389-392. On the testimony of the Harivamsa 
(ib., p. 326), see Kxjiper 1979: 123 n. 56. 
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to refer to such necessary activities as eating and drinking^^. 
Whatever the exact meaning of the word dvasyakakarya, the verse is 
not concerned with the length of the performance, but with the unity 
of the actions brought together in one act. They should all take place 
in a single day, that is to say, leaps in time, such as provided by a 
long journey or bv living in exile, should be dealt with in the 
entr’acts. 

The point I wish to make is that, irrespective of the question 
whether Abhinavagupta in this case based himself on personal 
experience or on conclusions derived fi'om a vaguely understood text, 
as far as he was concerned (ninth century, Kashmir) such a warning 
addressed to the playwright or director was not superfluous or out of 
order. 

The difference in the aims of the performance, on the one hand, 
and the text, i.e. the story of the play, on the other, as noted for 
Kutiyattam, is apparently already quite old and may be traced back 
to at least the eighth century in North Indian Kashmir. However, 
rather than explaining in genealogical terms these similarities 
between the classical tradition in Kashmir and the one in Kerala, I 
venture to suggest that they have their origin, at least in part, in 
identical responses to the handbooks on the dramatic technique. 
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COMPOUNDS IN THE PROLOGUE OF THE 

paNcavimsatisAhasriki 

By Tilmann Vetter, Leiden^ 

Contents 

In section I the reader will be informed about the motives of this 
study and about several versions of the Pahcavimsatisahasrika 
Prajhaparamita (henceforth: Pahca). In all of these versions, at the 
very beginning, we find two series of terms, nearly all compounds, in 
which qualities of excellent monks and bodhisattvas are described. 

In II, for the first time a diplomatic edition in roman letters will be 
given of the two series, together with surrounding sentences, as they 
occur in a Gilgit manuscript of the Pahca (henceforth: PahcaG). 

Ill contains a synoptic edition of the aforementioned text (slightly 
adjusted) and another Sanskrit version, and indications of the reflec- 
tion of terms in three early Chinese translations. 

In IV, a synoptic chart indicates parallels, variant readings and 
omissions in twelve versions of the two series. 

V describes how the compounds in these series will be analysed and 
what kind of abbreviations are employed for this purpose. 

In VI, the PahcaG version will be translated and its compounds 
analysed. 

In VII, some statistics of the analysis are presented, and the main 
compounds divided into four categories. 

Finally, in VIII, suggestions are made about (a) how to proceed when 
confronted with lengthy and intricate compounds of the kind the two 
series contain, (b) how some observations may be of interest for the 
history of ideas and attitudes, and (c) how to explain the excessive 
use of compounds in the passage. 

^ I wish to thank the following colleagues and friends: H. Isaacson for 
looking over the English in this essay, adducing parallels in PahcaK and KP 
and questioning some statements in an earlier draft; K. Matsuda for drawing 
my attention to a few inaccuracies in the edition presented in section II; 
L. Schmithausen for challenging some statements in an earlier draft; 
P, Schreiner for asking questions on compound analysis which led me to 
explicate some assumptions; Ch. H. Werba for his careful editing of my 
manuscript; M. Pemwieser for her help in reading the proofs. 
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Appended are an index of Sanskrit words in the two series, and 
abbreviations of texts and dictionaries. 

I 

Supervision of a Ph. D. thesis, recently led me to read large parts 
of the Panca corresponding to the first chapter of the Astasahasrika 
Prajfiaparamita. They had to be read in two versions: the facsimile 
edition of the Gilgit manuscript^ and N. Dutt’s edition (London 
1934) of four narrowly related Nepalese manuscripts (henceforth: 
PaiicaD)-. 

In connection with another study to be supervised, on long and intri- 
cate compounds in the Lanka vatarasutra, I also paid attention to 
the formation of compounds in the Panca and, therefore, included 
the Nidanaparivarta^ in my reading. 

The parts I read of the Panca were not marked by long and intri- 
cate compounds. There were a few exceptions of long, but not intricate 
compounds, e.g. a dvandva of 10 members in PahcaD 11,3: 
divydh pvspadhupagandhamdlyavile'panacurnacivaracchattra'patdkdvaija- 
yant/ir grhitvd (not as a compound in PahcaG f. 4b, 7—8: divydni pus- 
pdny dddya divydni mdlydni divydn gandhdn . . 

Only at the very beginning, in two series of terms describing monks 
and bodhisattvas who are said to have listened to the Panca dialogues, 
some long and intricate compounds occur. PahcaG contains more of 
these compounds than PahcaD, and sometimes employs more words, 
where both intend the same quality. Not all of these long compounds 
are easy to understand. Besides comparing the two Sanskrit versions 


^ Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts, Part 3, Satapitaka vol. 10 (3), ed. Raghu 
Vika and Lokesh Chandra, New Delhi 1966. 

- I am referring to the Ph. D. Thesis of Mr. A. Verboom. He has nearly 
finished a reconstruction of the Sanskrit text of the 1st chapter of the Asta as 
it probably was available to Kumarajiva about 400 C. E. Besides T 227, he 
also consulted PahcaG, PahcaD, SataGh and, sporadically, earlier Chinese 
translations of the Asta, and KumarajTva’s Chinese translation of the Panca 
(T 223). 

^ This is the introductory part (in PahcaD, p. 4-17) of the long section 
(PahcaD 4,1—98,5) which precedes the sections corresponding with AstaV, 
p. 2,2ff. 

Nearly the same compound can be found on several pages of AstaV, 
e.g. p. 29, 1. 2, 20 and 31 (not as a compound on the following pages, e.g. 
30,27, but again as a compound in p. 34,16) or p. 250, 1. 22, 26 and 28 (not as a 
compound p. 246,28). Precisely corresponding is the compound in SP, p. 330, 
1. 3, 8 and 10, nearly the same on p. 286,17 or 348,27, also in SR 218,10 + 23. 
The compound often occurs, with a few minimal variants, in PaheaK from 
p. 57,1 onwards. 



already mentioned^, one can consult four Chinese® and two Tibetan 
translations'^ of the Panca, and some related texts such as SataGh, 
T 220 (1&3), and DasaK®. 

This results in better understanding (see section VI), but also 
shows how all these versions vary. As to these differences some 
examples: 

The last quality of the monks in PahcaG, occurring also in PahcaD, 
does not appear in two early Chinese Panca translations (see the 
synoptic chart below); incidentally, this is the longest compound of 
the first series and the only one that cannot be found with all its 
members in Pali canonical literature^, though its nucleus is there. 
The hodhisattva qualities nos. 13, 14, 15 and 16 of PahcaG (and of its 
corresponding Tibetan translation in the Kanjur) are all missing in 
the early Chinese translations, but two of them appear in PahcaD 
(and its corresponding Tibetan translation in the Tanjur) and three in 
T 220 [2] (four in T 220 [1&3]). 

Sometimes a member of a compound is omitted: when viewed from 
PahcaG, no. 41 of its second series, sarvasatvdpratihatacittair , appears 
in PahcaD only as apratihatacittair . 

Members of a compound can also change place: no. 5 of the second 
series in PahcaG, akalpitapranidhdnaih, appears as pranidhdndkal- 
pitaih in PahcaD. 

With regard to the opening passage, one could try to explain dif- 
ferences by assuming that there were two redactions: a shorter one, 
represented in Sanskrit by PahcaD, in Chinese by T 221, 222, 223, 


® The Sanskrit version in O. v. Hinuber, Sieben Goldblatter einer 
Pahcavirnsatisahasrika Prajhaparamita aus Anuradhapura, Gottingen 1984, 
is, in this passage, substantially the same as PancaD. A variant will be quoted 
in n. 56 below. 

® T. 222 (according to MaPL, p. 2: 286 C. E., by Dharmaraksa), T 221 
(MaPL, p. 2f.: 291 C. E., by Musara/Murasa [Moksala?], revised by Jakuran 
[Sahgharaksa?] in 303 C. E.), T 223 (MaPL, p. 3: 403—404 C. E., by Kumara- 
jlva) and T 220 [2] (MaPL, p. 3: 660-663 C. E., by Hsiian-tsang). Cf. CoPL, 
p. 34 f. 

One belonging to the Kanjur, the other to the Tanjur and transmitted 
in connection with the Abhisamayalamkara. See abbreviations hi and ga. 

^ Asta does not contain series II. T 224 (vol. 8, p. 425c) and 225 (vol. 8, 
p. 508b) only mention innumerable monks and hodhisattva^ as the audience, 
but do not describe them. T 220 [5] (vol. 7, p. 865c) introduces 2000 monks 
who are arhats and innumerable hodhisattva^ who are asangapratibhdna. In 
T 226, 227, 228, 220 (4), and AstaV there are no hodhisattvas in the audience, 
which consists of only 1250 monks who are endowed with all or most of the 
qualities mentioned in PahcaG (see n. 36). 

^ For anuprdptasvakdrtha see n. 49 below. 
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220 [2] and in Tibetan by the Tanjur translation, and a longer one, 
represented by PahcaG and SataGh, T 220 [1&3] and the Kanjur 
translation (see synoptic chart). But there are many variant readings 
within these ‘redactions’. It is true that most of them, especially in 
the early Chinese translations, could be explained by the observation 
that Buddhist texts have not often been rigidly fixedi<^t However, it 
seems advisable to look always for the possibility that variants are 
due to views prevailing in different monasteries, schools and/or 
regions. As long as this possibility is not clearly excluded, I am not 
ready to adhere to the idea of two redactions, and only speak of 
versions without distinguishing them from redactions. 

Of the Indian versions of the passage, PahcaG mentions 24 more 
bodhisattva qualities than PahcaD^b Other parts of the Pahca (see 
above) also gave me the impression that PahcaD has fewer expan- 
sions than PahcaG. But it has some expansions of its own. In the 
opening passage it has more to say about the high number of bodhi- 
mttvas listening to the dialogues. Moreover, variant readings of the 
opening passage in PahcaD (see the synoptic edition) suggest that it 
is not Just a former stage of PahcaG in all the instances where 
PahcaG is more expanded^^. 

In terms of expansion the early Chinese translations are near to 
PahcaD, but none can be said to be an earlier stage of it. Each of 
them contains items not present in PahcaD. Nor can one of the early 


Of. O. V. HiNttBER, op. cit. (n. 5), p. 5. 

Nos. 2, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 21, 24, 25, 26, 32, 43-54, 58, 62 of the PahcaG 
series, A parallel to no. 39 can be found in the PahcaD series between what 
corresponds to no. 33 and no. 34 in PahcaG. Otherwise the order in both 
versions is the same. - PahcaD was connected with the Abhisamayalarnkara 
and as such perhaps prevented from new accretions. There are no indications 
in the opening passage that it is abridged or has variant readings depending 
on that text, as some scholarly descriptions (e.g. CoPL, p. 36f.) of this version 
as ‘‘recast”, “revised”, “rearranged”, and “adjusted” might suggest. In this 
connection an article by N. R. Lethcoe may be mentioned: Some Notes on 
the Relationship between the Abhisamayalahkara, the Revised Pahca- 
vimsatisahasrika, and the Chinese Translations of the TJnrevised Pahca- 
vimsatisahasrika. JAOS 96 (1976) 499—511. Besides its very useful indica- 
tions of sections in the early Chinese translations, it raises doubts whether the 
distinction used in the title (originating from Conze ?) between the unrevised 
and the revised Pahca still serves any purpose. 

In the opening passage SataGh has essentially the same text as 
PahcaG, but, like PahcaD, it omits bodhisattva quality no. 2. There are some 
interesting variants which shall be mentioned in footnotes, and quite a few 
obvious errors and idiosyncrasies in the manuscript or misreadings by the 
editor which will not be quoted. 
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Chinese translations foe said to represent an earlier stage of another 
Indian or Chinese version as they are known to us today. T 221 (C. E. 
291/303), though dated a little later than T 222 (C. E. 286), omits nos. 
5, 6, 10 and 15 of the qualities of monks, the remark on Ananda, and 
hodhisattva qualities nos. 15, 27 and 39, which all can be found in 
T 222 (p. 147a, 7- 10). It is, in this respect, less expanded and could, 
therefore, be considered as representing an earlier stage of the text 
which was the basis of T 222. But T 221 seems to be based on an 
Indian version already slightly different from that of T 222. T 221 
mentions hodhisattva qualities nos. 23 and 32 of PahcaG (no. 32 not in 
PahcaD) and a quality occurring in PahcaD between nos. 6 and 7 of 
PahcaG (see synoptical edition below) which do not occur in T 222. 

The Tibetan translation in the Peking Edition of the Bka’-’gyur, 
Ser-phyin hi laff. (ed. Suzuki, vol. 18), which I also consulted in 
connection with the above-mentioned thesis, seems to be a continua- 
tion of the PahcaG tradition, with more expansions. In the beginning 
passage it closely follows this tradition, but mentions three more 
hodhisattva qualities (one between nos. 6 and 7 of the PahcaG series, 
two between 51 and 52). Of the translation in the Bstan-’gyur, Ser 
phyin ga 2b2ff., in the same edition (ed. Suzuki, vol. 88) only the 
first three folios were consulted. They reflect the shorter PahcaD 
redaction including the one expansion on the high number of bodhi- 
sattvas (ga 2b 8, absent in hi 2a3). Of the hodhisattva qualities not 
mentioned in PahcaD it includes one, viz. no. 62 of the PahcaG series 
(ga 3b4). Moreover, it contains two clauses which can only be found 
in PahcaG, not in PahcaD: about Ananda as the one exception of the 
hhiksus who was still no arhat (ga 2b6f., PahcaG f. Ia3f.) and about 
Yasodhara and MahaprajapatT as leading the assembly of nuns (ga 
2b7, PahcaG f. Ia4). 

II. Edition of the PancaG Passage^s 

<f. lal> orn namah sarvajhaya evam may [a] srutam ekasamaye 
bha[gavan rajagrhe viharati sma grdhrakutai‘^pa]rvat[e mahata 
bhiksusamghena sardham pamca] = 


Where the facsimile is difficult to read, or where it is evident that the 
text was carelessly copied (in II 51, 54, 60, and 62), brackets, [...], are used. 
They enclose what is suggested by parts of the word, PahcaD, SataGh and/or 
hi. By parentheses, (...)» i^he two series of compounds (I and H) and the place 
of a compound belonging to them (1, 2, 3, etc.) are indicated. 

Here I follow SataGh, p. 2,9 (cf. ekapudgalam in PahcaG, f. la3-4 and 
SataGh, p. 4,1), not PahcaD, p. 4,2 °kute parvate. 
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(I) 

<2> matrair bhiksusahasraih sarvai[r (1) a]rhadbhih ( 2 ) ksTnasra- 
vair (B) nisklesair (4) vasTbhutai[h] (5) suvimukta[cittai]b (S) 
su[vimuktaprajnair (7) ajaney]air (8) mahanagaih ( 9 ) krtakrty[aih 
( 19 ) krtakaranT] = 

<3> yair (11) apahrtabharair (12) anupraptasvakarthaih (IB) 
pariksmabhavasamyojanaih (14) samyagajnasuvimuktacittaih (15) 
sarvacetovasitaparamaparamipraptair ekapu = 

<4> dgalam sthapayitva yad utayusmantam anandam* saiksam 
srotapannani pamcaniatrais ca-r-bhiksunTsatair yasodharamahapi'a- 
japatTpramukhaih sambahulais copa = 

<5> [sa]kair upasikabhis ca sarvair drstadharmabhih mahata ca 
bodhisa[ttvasa]mghena sa[rdha]rn aprameyasamkhyeyair == 

(II) 

bodhisattvair mahasattvaih sarvair (1) dharampra = 

<6> [ti]iabdhaih (2) samadhipratilabdhaih (3) sunyataviharibhir 
(4) animittagocarair (5) aka[lpi]tapranidhanaih (6) sarvadharmasa- 
mataksantipratilabdhaih (7) asangapranidhana = 

<7> [sajmanvagataih (8) aksayanirdesapratisarnvinnayaprati- 
viddhair (9) mahabhijnavikriditair (10) atyantacyutabhijnaihr 
(11) adeyavacaiiair (12) akusTdair (13) arabdhavTryaih 
<8> (14) kayajlvitanirapeksair (15) akuhakair (16) alapakaii* (17) 
apagatajnatilabhacittaihr (18) niramisadharmadesakaih (19) 
gambhlradharmaksantiparamagatinigataih (20) mahavaisaradya = 
<9> praptaih (21) asarnkucitamaiiasaih (22) sarvamarakarmasam- 
atikrantaili (23) karmavaranapratiprasrabdhaih (24) nihatakarma- 
klesapratyarthikaih (25) sarvaparapravadyanabhi = 

<f. lbl> [bhutaih] (26) [sarvasravakapratye]kabuddhadu[ravag]a- 
hair (27) dharmapravicayavibhaktinirdesakusalaih (28) asamkhye- 
yakalpasusamarabdhapranidhanaih (29) smitamukhaih (30) purva- 
lapibhih 

<2> (31) [vyapagatajbhrkutikaih^^ (32) slaksnamadhuvacanaih 
(33) gathabhigitaparalapanakusalaih (34) anacchedyapratibhanair 
(35) anantaparsadabhibhavanair (36) vaisaradyasamanvagatair 
(37) aiiantakalpa = 

[kjotmirdesajfiananihsaranakusalaih (38) mayamancidagacand- 
rasvapnapratisrutkai^prati[bh]a[s]agaganagandharvanagarapratibim- 
banirmanopamadharmadhimu = 

Cf. SataOh, p. 5,6. Pancal), p. 4,13: vigatabhrkutjmukhair. 

Sic! Cf. pratisrutkd in f. lb?, PancaD, p. 4,15: pratisrutkd. 
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<4> [cyamanair^'^] (S9) asamlTnaeittaih (40) sarvasatvacittagati- 
suksmajnanacaryadhimuktyavatarakusalaih (41) sarvasatvaprati- 
hatacittair (42) adhimatraksantisamanvagataih (43) sarva = 

<5> [dhajrmataprativedhajnanakusalair (44) gambhiradharmata- 
duravagahaih (45) svacittavasitapratilabdhaih (46) sarva[dharma]- 
vasitapraptaih (47) sarvakarmaklesadrstyavaranavimn = 

<6> ktaih (48) pratltya^^nirdesakusalair (49) gambhlrapratTtya- 
samutpadaksayanayavatTrnaih (50) sarvadrstyannsayaparyutthana- 
vigataih (51) sarvasamyojana[pra]hTnai[h] (52) satya = 

<7> prativedhajnanakusalaih (53) satatasamitapratismtkasama- 
sarvadharmadhimuktaih (54) apramanadharmanayanirdesavisara* 
d[ai]r (55) ya*-khatmyavataranakusalair (56) aiiantabuddhaksetra- 
v-yO = 

<8> hapranidhanaprasthanaparigrhTtair (57) asamkhyeyalokadhatu- 
gatabuddhanusmrtisamadhisatatasamitammabhimnkhTbhutaih (58) 
sarv^abuddhotpadopasamkramanakusalair (59) aparimi = 

<9> tabuddhadhyesanakusalair (60) nanadrstiparyutthanasatva- 
klesaprasamanakusalai[h] (61) samadhisatasahasrabhinirhara[vi]knd- 
anajnanapravesakusalair (62) aparyantakalp[a]ksTnagu = 

<10> aavarnasamanvagata[ih] tad yatha bhadrapalena (...) 

III. Synoptic Editton^o 

G <f. lal> evam maya srutam ekasamaye bhagavan rajagrhe 

D <p. 4,1> evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan rajagrhe 


K 

<5> 

XXX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M 

<6> 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F 

<5> 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Cf. GV 369,16 + 21. PahcaD 4,14—5,1 and Sata 5,9: adhimuktaih, hi 
2b4: khoii du chud pa, ga 3a7: mos pa. 

Two aksaras have been made illegible here, rtogs par in hi 2b7 might be 
a translation of these syllables. SataGh 5,13f.: pratUyanirdemkusalair. See 
below. 

Sic! yathdtmya is registered in BHSD, with only one reference: yathdt- 
mydvatdrakusala in Mvy 858. 

20 Q = above edition of PahcaG, D = PahcaD (compared with Add. 
Ms. 1628 University Library, Cambridge), K = Kumarajlva, T 223, p. 217a, 
M = *Moksala, T 221, p. la, F = Fa-hu/*Dharmaraksa, T 222, p. 147a; x = 
the Sanskrit word straight above is represented by one or more Chinese 
characters. — The first three words of the above edition, and all brackets and 
notes have been removed; hr in II 10/17 and mm in II 57 have been reduced 
to r and m, respectively; ca-r-hhi- in f. Ia4 is now ca hhi-. At other places the 
Sandhi has not been adjusted. It is regular in the sense that final r never 
appears before surds, though final h is not always replaced by r before 
sonants. 
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Q viharati sina grdhrakutaparvate mahata bhiksusamghena 

T) viharati sma <2> grdhrakute parvate mahata bhiksusamghena 


K X 

X 

X 

X <6> X X 

X 

M X 

X 

X 

X X <7> X 

X 

F X 

X 

X 

X X <6> X 

X 


G sardham pamca <2> matrair bhiksusahasraih sarvair 
D sardham pancamatraii' bhiksusahasraih sarvair 


K X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





(I) 


G 

(1) arhadbhih (2) 

ksinasravair 

(3) nis- 

-klesair 

D 

arhadbhih <3> 

ksTnasravair 

nis- 

'klesair 

K 

X <7> 

X X 

X 

X 

M 

X 

X X <8> X 

X 

F 

X 

X X 

x<7> 

X 


(4) vasTbhutaih (5) suvimuktacittaih 
vasTbhutaih suvimuktacittaih 

XX X 

X X 

XX XX X 


(6) suvimuktaprajhair (7) ajaneyair (8) mahanagaih 
suvimuktaprajhair ajaneyai<4>r mahanagaih 


X X 

X 

<8> X 

X 

X 



X? 

X 


X 

X 

X? <8> 

X? 



(9) krtakrtyaih (10) krtakaranT<3>yair 
krtakrtyaih krtakaranlyair 

X X 
X X 

XX XX 

(11) apahrtabharair (12) anupraptasvakarthaih 
apahrtabharair anupraptasvakarthaih 
X X <9> X XX 

<9> XX X X 

X <9> X X XX 

(13) pariksinabhavasaruyojanaih (14) samyagajhasuvimuktacittaih 
pariksTna <5> bhavasarnyojanaih samyagajhasuvimuktacittaih 

^ XX XXX 

X (three dhdtus) x x x 

X X? X (samata?) x 
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G (15) sarva- -ceto- -vasitaparamaparamipraptair 
D sarva- -ceto- -vasi- -paramaparamitapraptaih 

P x<10> x<9> x<10>x X X 


G ekapii <4> dgalam sthapayitva yad utayusmantam anandam 
K x X 


X X 

X 

X 

X 

saiksam 

srotapannam parncamatrais 
<6> pahcamatrair 

ca bhiksumsatair 
bhiksunisatair 

X 

XX X 

<10> X 

X X 

X X 

X <11> 

X 

X 

X <11> X x?2i 

X X 

X 


yasodharamahaprajapatipramukhaih sambahulais 


copa <5> sakair upasikabhis ca sarvair drstadharmabhih 

upasakair upasikabhis ca sardham sarvair drstadharmair 


X 

X 

X X 

(-satyair) 

X 

X 



X 

X 

x<12> X 

X? 


mahata ca bodhisattvasamghena 

apari <7> manais ca bodhisattvakotmiyutasatasahasraih 


sardham aprameyasarnkhyeyair bodhisattvair mahasattvaih sarvair 
sardharn sarvair 


X 

<12> 

X 

X 

X 

<11> 

X 


X 


X 



( 11 ) 


(1) dharanipra <6> tilabdhaih (2) samadhipratilabdhaih 
dharampratilabdhaih 


x 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 
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21 In 1. 11, after the number 500, again (cf. a6; 5000 bhiksu^) a translitera- 
tion of the term hhiksu appears. Then follow, but not directly connected with 
the number 500, transliterations of the terms hliiksuni, updsaka and updsikd. 
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( 3 ) siinyataviharibhir 
<8> siinyataviharibhir 


X 

X 

X 

X 

<13> X 

X 


(4) animittagocarair (5) akalpitapranidhanaih 


animittagocaraih-^ 

pranidhanakalpitaih 

X 

XX 

X 

X X 

X X 

X XX 


(6) sarvadharmasamataksantipratilabdhaih 

ksantisamataprati <9> labdhair 
<13> (samataksanti)x 
<12> (samataksanti)x 
<14> (samataksanti) <13> x <14> 


(7) asahgapranidhana<7> samanvagataih 
asangadharanlpratilabdhair 
XX X X 

XX X 


(8) aksayanirdesapratisamvinnayapratividdhair 


(ananta?) x(?) 

x(?) 


(9) mahabhijnavikriditair 

(10) atyantacyutabhijhair 
acyutabhijhair 

(11) adeyavacanair 
adeyavacanair 

(12) akusTdair 

(panca-) x <14> 

X X 

XX 

(panca-) X <13> 

x X 

XX 

(panca-) x 

X X 

XX 


(13) arabdhavlryaih <8> ( 14 ) kayajlvitanirapeksair (15) akuhakair 

akuhakair 


(16) alapakair 
alapakair 

(17) apagatajhatilabhacittaih (18) niramisadharmadesakaih 
apagata <10> jnatralabhacittair niramisadharmadesakair 


K X 

M X 

(jhatra)x <15> 

X 

X x<14>x 

X X 

X <15> 

F <15> X 

(jnati)x X 

XX X 

X 


( 19) gambhiradharmaksantiparamagatimgataih 
gambhiradharmaksantiparagatair-^ 


K X 

X 

X 

X 

M <14> X 

X 

X 

(having seized) 

F <16> X 

X 

x(?) 

X 


22 PahcaD: animitta° , Add. Ms. 1628: dnimitta'^ (f. 9a6). This term occurs 
as an adjective and as a substantive. That the initial a generally is lengthened 
could perhaps be explained by assuming it originally functioned mainly as an 
abstract noun (cf. kausala as an abstract noun of kusala). Rhythm might also 
have played a role. 

dhdraniTYLukha. 

24 PahcaD: pdramgatair , Add. Ms. 1628: °pdragatair (f. 9a7). 
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G (2§) mahavaisaradya <9> praptaih (21) asamkucitamanasaih 
D vaisaradya < 1 1 > pr apt air 

X (-bala-) X 

<14> (viryabalapraptair) 

<16> (vaisaradyapraptair) 

22) sarvamarakarmasamatikrantaih (23) karmavaranapratiprasrabdhaih 
marakarmasamatikrantaih karmavaranapratiprasrabdhair-*'^ 

<16> XXX XXX 

XXX 

<17> XXX X X 

(24) nihatakarmaklesapratyarthikaih (25) sarvaparapravadyanabhi- <f. lbl> 
bhutaih (26) sarvasravakapratyekabuddhaduravagahair 

( 27 ) dh ar mapr a V i cay a vib haktinirdesakusalaih 

dhannapravicayavibhakti <12> nirdesakusalair 
(hetupratyayadharma^^nirdesakusalair) 

(hetupratyayanirdesakair) 

(28) asanikhyeyakalpasusamarabdhapranidhanaih 

asamkhyeyakalpapranidhanasusamarabdhaih 
x<17>x X X X 

<15> XX XX? XX 

XX XX X 

(29) smitamukhaih (30) purvalapibhih <2> 

smitamukhaih purvalapibhi < 13> r 

XX XX 

X <16> X X 

<18> X X XX 

(31) vyapagatabhrkutikaih^'^ (32) slaksnamadhuvacanaih 
vigat ab h rk u t im ukh air 

<18> (not coarse) x 
(not coarse) x 

<19> X x(?) 

(33) gathabhigltaparalapanakusalaih 
gathabhigitalapanakusalair apagatalmacittair 

(34) anacchedyapratibhanair 
anaeehedyaprati <14> bhanair 

(35) anantaparsadabhibhavanair (36) vaisaradyasamanvagatair 

anantaparsadabhibhavana- -vaisaradyasamanvagatair 

(in a large assembly having no fear) 

(in a large assembly, what he thinks [remains] complete) 
(anantaparsadabhibhavana<20> - -vaisaradyasamanvagatair) 


25 PahcaD: ^hdhaih, Add. Ms. 1628: ^hdhair (f. 9a7). 

25 T 1509, p. 100bl2: The dharma of the origination of 12 hetus and 
pratyayaB, i.e. the dharma of the twelvefold [chain of] dependent origination. 
Traite, p. 349: pratztyasamutpannadharma. 

27 Gf. SataGh, p. 5,6. 
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O (37) anantakalpa <3> kotmirdesajnananihsaranakusalaih 
D anantakalpakotT- -nihsaranakusalair 

K X x<19>x XX XX 

M <17> X X X (able to transform by instruction) 

F X X X X (remembering affairs of . . .) 

(38) mayamaricidagacandrasvapnapratisrutkapratibhasagagana- 
mayamaricidakacandrasvapnapratisrutkapratibhasa- 

X " X X <20>x X X <21> (chaya) <20> X 

x<19>x X x<17>x<18>x x^^ 

<21> X X X X X x2» 


-gandharvanagarapratibimbanirmanopamadharmadhimu <4> cyamanair 
-pratibimbanirmanopamadharma <5^l> dhimuktaih 


X 

X 

x<19>x 

( understanding) 

X 

X30 

X <19> X 

( apprehending) 

X 


X <20> X 

( speaking of) 


(39) asarnlinacittaih (40) sarvasatvacittagatisuksmajnanacaryadhimukty- 

satva^* - -gaticaritasuksmananadhimukty- 
<21> x32 <22> X XXX ( suksmajnanamukty) 

<20> X X X X ( suksmajnanamukty) 

<22> (brave without x x x x ( suksmajnana) 

companions) 

-avatarakusalaih 
-avatarakusalair 

X X 

X X 

(41) sarvasatvapratihatacittair (42) adhimatraksantisamanvagataih 
apratihatacittai <2> r adhimatraksantisamanvagatair 
xx<23> <22> X <23> x x x 

<21> XX X X XX 

<23> XX X XX 

G (43) sarva<5> dharmataprativedhajnanakusalair (44) gambhTradharma- 
G taduravagahaih (45) svacittavasitapratilabdhaih (46) sarvadharmavasi- 
G tapraptaih (47) sarvakarmaklesadrstyavaranavimu <6> ktaih (48) pratlt- 
G ya...nirdesakusalair (49) garnbhTrapratltyasamutpadaksayanayavatlrnaih 
G (50) sarvadrstyanusayaparyutthanavigataih (51) sarvasamyojanaprahT- 
G naih (52) satya<7> prativedhajnanakusalaih (53) satatasamitapratisrut- 
G kasamasarvadharmadhimuktaih (54) apramanadharmanayanirdesavisa- 
radair 


pratihhdsa H- chdyd. 

Perhaps: chdyd pratisrutkd. 
nirmdna hudhuda . 

PancaD: sattva°, Add. Ms. 1628: satva° (f. 9a9). 
Traite, p. 387: asahgavaisdradyapratilabdhaih. 
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(55) yathatmyavataranakusalair (56) anantabuddhaksetrav^yu <8> ha- 
3 ’^athatmyavataranakusalaih sarvabuddhaksetranantavyuha<3> - 
XXX (ananta) x x 

X X <22> (ananta) x x 

X X <24> X XXX 

-pranidhanaprasthanaparigrhltair (57)asa2nkhyeyalokadhatugata- 
-pranidhanaprasthanaparigrhltair asamkhyeyalokadhatu- 


X 

X 

<24> XX 

X X 

X <21> 

X 

<22> XX 


X 

X 

<25> XX 

X X 


-buddhanusmrtisamadhisatatasamitamabhimukhTbhiitaih 
-buddhanusmrtisamahita <4> satatasamitabhimukhlbhutair 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X33 

X 

X 

X 



(58) sarvabuddhotpadopasamkramanakusalair 

(59) aparimi <9> tabuddhadhyesanakusalair 
aparimitabuddhadhyesanakusalair 

<25> XX X X <24> X <25> 

<23> XX X 

<26> XX XX <25> X <26> 


(60) nanadrstiparyutthanasatvaklesaprasamanakusalaih 

nanadrstyanusayaparyava <5> sthanaklesaprasamanakusalaih 

XX X XXX 

XXX? X 

XX?? ? X X 


(61) samadhisatasahasrabhinirharavikrTdanajnanapravesakusalair 
samadhivikrTditasatasahasranirharakusalaih 


K <26> X 

X 

X 

X 

x<24>x <26> 

M <24> X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F <27> X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


(62) aparyantakalpakslnagu < 10> navarnasamanvagataih 
XX <27> X X 

tad yatha bhadrapalena . . . 

tad yatha <6> bhadrapalena . . . 

X XX 

<25> X X? X 

X <cl> X X? 


33 p might have read: ‘^buddhalokadhdtu'^ . 
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IV. Synoptic Chart of the Attributes of 
(I) Monks and (II) Bodhisattvas 
(in different versions of Panca, Sata, Ad, Dasa and Asia) 

In the first column the numbers appear which were added to the 
attributes in the above edition of the passage in PahcaG (here: Gi). 
Other abbreviations employed in this chart are: 

Gh = SataGh (page, line) 

HI = T 220 (1) [vol.5], p. Ib6-cl63^ 

H3 = T 220 (3) [voL7], p. 427b6-cl4 
Ko == DasaK, p. 93 (line) 

Du = PahcaD (page, line) 

H2 = T 220 (2) [voh7], p. Ib5-c3 
23 = T 223 [vol.8], p. 2l7a (line)^^ 

21 = T 221 [vol.8], p. la 

22 = T 222 [vol.8], p. 147a 

# = substantial variant of Gi. 


The attributes of the first series can also be found in Mvy 1075-1088 
(except arhat) / MvyN 1078-1091. 

As to the attributes of the second series cf. Mvy 811, 813, 814, 817 
820, 831, 834, 838-863 / MvyN 813, 815, 816, 819-821, 833, 836, 
840-865. 


In series II, HI and H3 considerably deviate from the order given in 
Gi. HI: . . . 10, 9, 11, 13, 12, 17, 14, 15, 16, 18, ... 26, 45, 46, . . . 52, 28, 29, . . . 
39, 54, 40, 41, 43, 44, 55, 48 (the second time!), 56 . . . H3; ... 11, 13, 12, 17, 
14, 15, 16, 18, . . . 22, 24, 23, 25, 26, 46, 45, 47, . . . 52, 28, 29, . . . 38, 54, 39, 40, 
X, 42, 55, 56, ... HI and H3 also differ somewhat in their order. The termino- 
logical differences between them, and also H2, lead one to suspect that in this 
case Hsiian-tsang did little or nothing to coordinate the different teams of 
translators he had to direct, 

T. 223 corresponds with T. 1509 [voL25], p. 80b3 (1 1), 80b8 (2), 80bl0 
(3), 80bl2 (5-6), 81c29 (7), 81bl3 (8), 81b2S'(9), 81cl9 (11), 82a8 (12), 82a23 
(13) and 82bl6 (14), 95c2-3 (II 1-3, 6), 97c5 (cf hi 2a4), 97c21 (10), 98bll 
(11), 98b20 (12), 98b26 (17), 98cl3 (18), 99a3 (19), 99a25 (20), 99bn (22), 
100a9 (23), 100bl2 (27), lOOcll (28), 100c20 (29,30,32), 101a6 (35, 36), 101a28 
(37), lOlcSf, (38), 105cl9 (39), 106al0 (40), 106bl0 (41), 106cl6 (42), 107al7 
(55), 108a25 (56), 108c21 (57), 109b6 (59), llOall (60), 110022 (61). Cf. 
Traite, p. 198-427. 
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(1)36 



36 Series I can also be found in T 226 [vol. 8], p. 508b20-23 (without nos. 
4, 10, 12, and 15), T 227 [vol. 8], p. 537a24-26 (without nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
10), T 228 [vol. 8], p. 587a8— 11 (without nos. 7, 10 and 15 [what appears in 
the last place corresponds with no. 4]), T 220 (4) [vol. 7], p. 76366—10 
(complete), and AstaV, p. 1,5—6 and p. 230,2—4 (complete), p. 69,15f. and 
p. 71,24f. (nos. 11—15); furthermore, Samadhiraja, p. 44,17—19 (complete); cf. 
L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti, traduit et annote par E. Lamotte, Louvain- 
Leuven 1962, p. 97f. — A complete series I + abhijndndbhijndtair mahdsrd- 
vakaih can be found in SP, p. 1,7—12 (and KP II, p. 1,6— 2,1). However, T 262 
[vol. 9], p. Icl7— 19 only mentions nos, 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 4/15, T 263, p. 63a6— 8 
no. 1 ('without attachment’) and nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 15, and T 264, p. 135alf. 
nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 4/15. 
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Gi 

ni 

Gh 

HI 

H3 

ga 

Ko 

T>u 

H2 

23 

21 

22 

rj 

26i4-^ 

7# 

bl6# 

bl6# 


12# 


bl5# 




8 

2a4 

7 

bl6 

bl6 








9 

2a5 

8 

bl7 

bl7 








10 

2a5 

4,9 

bl7 

bl7 

3a2 

12# 

4,9 

bl5 

13# 

12# 

14# 

11 

2a5 

9 

bl8 

bl8 

3a2 

13 

9 

bl5 

14 

13 

14 

12 

2a6 

9 

bl8 

bl8 




bl6 

14 

13 

14 

13 

2a6 

9 

bl8 

bl8 




bl6'^’ 




14 

2a6 

9 

bl9 

bl9 








15 

2a6 

1 

bl9 

bl9 

3a2 

13 

9 

bl7 




16 

2a6 

1 

bl9 

bl9 

3a3 







17 

2a6 

1 

bl8 

bl8 

3a3 

1^ 

9 



mm 

mm 

wm 

mil 

■■ 

ISO! 

bl9 

3a3 

mm 

10 



mm 

15 

mm 

1^9 

■■ 

liHMI 

b20 

3a3 

mm 


Mm 


14 


mm 

mm 

mm 

1^1 

■BitM 

MM 



bl7 

mm 

14 

16 

21 

2a7 

2 










22 

2a7 

2 


■IBB 

ms 

mm 


bl8 

mm 

mm 

16 

23 

2a7 

3 

lEI 


3a4 

1^3 



mm 

BOH 


24 

2a8 

3 

b21 

■IBM 








25 

2a8 

3 

b22 









26 

2a8 

4 

b22 

b22 








27 

2bl 

4 





11 


16# 


17 

28 

2b 1 

5 

b26 


mmm 


12 

bl9 

16 


mm 

29 

2b 1 

6# 

b26 

b26 



12 

bl9 

17 


mm 

30 

2b2 

5,5 

b26 

1^1 



4,12 

bl9 

17 

E 

mm 

31 

2b2 

5 

b26 




13 

b]9 




32 

2b2 

6 

cl 

liMM 




b20 

18 

B 


33 

2b2 

6 

H 



■ 

13 

13 



■ 


34 

2b2 


EH 


mm 


13 

b20 




35 

2b2 

7 




17 

■El 


■ai 

B 

mm 

36 

2b2 

7 



@1 

Mm 

Mm 


■HU 

mm 

mm 

37 


HQHH 

c2 

cl 


Mm 

mm 

BIBB 


mm 

mm 



■■ 

c3 


l^gi 

Mm 


12^ 



ni 

MM 

ESI 


c5 

c4 


20# 


mm 

21# 


22 

lOI 



c6 



— 


1^1 

21 

19 

22 


2b5 

11 

c7 



mm 


iBSB 

22 

21 

23 




c8 



mm 

2 


23 

21 

23 

E9i 


11 

c8 





El 





37 13 precedes 12. 
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Oi 

hi 

Gh 

HI 

H3 

ga 

Ko 

Du 

H2 

23 

21 

22 

44 

2b6 

12 

c9 







— 


45 

2b6 

12 

b23 

b23 








46 

2b6 

13 

b23 

b23 








47 

2b6 

13 

b23 

b23 










mm 

24«« 









El 

msM 



EE 










mm 











2b8 











m 

2b8 

m 










Hi 

2b8 

Hi 










mm 


mm 

b25 

b25 








mm 


B9 






















55 

Sal 

16 



3b 1 

22 



mm 

El 

El 

56 

3a2 

16 

clO 


Elil 


2 


1^11 

El 

1^1 

rai 



cll 



23 

5,3 

b27 

El 



58 

3a3 

2 

cl2 

c8 









59 

3a3 

2 

cl2 

c9 

3b2 

24 

4 

cl 

24 

23 

25 

60 

3a3 

2 

cl3 

clO 

3b3 

24 

4 

c2 

25 

23 

26 

61 

3a4 

3 

cl4 

cll 

3b3 

25 

5 

c2 

25 

24 

27 

62 

3a4 

4 

cl4 

cl2 

3b4 



c3 





V. CoMPOtJNi)- A nalysis 

As the preceding synoptic edition and chart show, the compounds 
in the passage grew in length and number. We can now focus on the 
question of what kind the compounds in the PahcaG passage are. The 
combination of words which could have a separate place in a sentence 
is of main concern here. So it seems appropriate to concentrate on 
what, at that time, could have been an independent part of speech, 
not on all elements which form a word. But not all compounds of this 
kind were dissected. Some, c-g* bodhisattva, clearly function as one 
word. The analysis of others, e.g. nirapek^a or abhimukh^huta^ would 
have led to a disproportionately complicated structure in describing 
a greater compound; which could be taken as an argument that 
such a combination was felt as an integral word. The compounds 
not dissected are: abhimukhzbhuta, gandharvanagara, dakacandra, 


Cf elO. 
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iiirapeksa, nirdmisa, nisklesa^^, pratityasamutpada, pratyekabiiddha, 
biiddhaksetra, lokadhdtu, vaMbhuta, and satatasamitam . Here a hy- 
phen will be added to indicate that the word consists of elements 
which are able to function as, or to be represented by (e.g. nis- by na), 
independent parts of speech: gandharva-nagara etc. 

We do not need all distinctions of compounds old and modern 
grammarians have made. Dvigus and Amreditas do not occur, nor 
what is called irregular combination by Wackebnagel^^^ and syntac- 
tical compound by DAVANE^h Depending on the above remarks on 
integral vimrds AvyayTbhavas need not be registered. Three terms of 
traditional grammar suffice for a basic distinction of all compounds 
in the passage: 

1. Dvandva (= D), copulative compound 

2. Tatpurusa (= T), determinative compound (including Karmadha- 
raya) 

3. Bahuvrihi ( == B), possessive compound. 

In the belovr analysis of compounds in both series, added to the trans- 
lation of the PahcaG passage, I shall put either D, or T or B between 
two Sanskrit words, thereby indicating that they form either a 
Dvandva or a Tatpurusa or a Bahuvrihi compound. 

Furthermore, I want to indicate to which category of words the 
two members themselves belong. If the final member of a Tatpurusa 
is an adjective ( = a) I shall write Ta, if it is a substantive ( = s) Ts, 
and if it is a verbal adjective ( == v) Tv. With the last distinction 1 
follow Wackernagee*^-. 


nirdmisa and nisklesa are exempted from analysis because of their 
analogy with nirapeksa. On the other hand, combinations with a(n)- never 
cause problems in the PahcaG version, pranidhdndkalpita of the PahcaD 
version (see Synoptic Edition II 5), which seems to have a rhythmic motive 
(cf. Section VIII), would have been problematic. But it was not accepted by 
the editors of PahcaG. 

W II/l, p. 321-329. 

G. V. Da VANE, Nominal Composition in Middle Indo- Aryan, Poona 
(Deccan College Dissertation Series 11) 1956, p. 33f., 135-139. 

Cf. W II/l, p. 141: “Die Scheidung zwischen Tatpurusa im engeren 
Sinne und Karmadharaya ist zwar logisch berechtigt, aber fur die Genesis 
und Form der Determinativkomposita ohne Belang. Entscheidend ist 
vielmehr, ob das Hinterglied ein Verbale ist, dessen Verhaltnis zum Vorder- 
glied dem Verhaltnis entspricht, worin das zu Grunde liegende Verbum zum 
Vordergliedsworte steht oder stehen wiirde, oder ob es ein beliebiges anderes 
Nomen ist oder auch zwar ein Verbale, aber hinter einem Vorderglied, das 
nicht als Bestimmung des zu Grunde liegenden Verbs dienen konnte”. The 
analysis will show 33 verbal adjectives in main compounds which ac!Cord with 
the above definition. Though Wackernagel made the remark only with 
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With one exception in II 32, where two adjectives are combined^*^, 
all Dvandvas are aggregates of substantives and need no further 
indication either of the final member or of the initial one. The final 
member of a Bahuvrlhi is always a substantive and also needs no 
indication. Only substantives occur as the initial member of a 
Tatpurusa in the sense of a dependent compound. 

Here I want to give an indication of the case-relation in which very 
likely - sometimes alternatives are possible - the prior member would 
stand to the other member if it were an independent part of speech. I 
use numbers which represent the different noun -cases according to 
the traditional system: 2 — accusative, 3 = instrumental, dative not 
occurring, 5 = ablative, 6 = genitive, and 7 = locative. For ex- 
ample, in both series Tatpurusas can be found the final member of 
which is a verbal adjective in -ta with an active meaning. If it governs 
a word, which as an independent part of speech would show^ the 
inflection of the accusative case, the compound can be indicated as 
2Tv‘^4. Where a case-relation is difficult to determine, the Tibetan 
translations were consulted, assuming that the translators tried, as 
much as possible, to represent the different noun-cases'*^ which would 
appear if the compound were analysed in Sanskrit. However, I 
always attempted to find a Sanskrit parallel for such a suggestion. 
One can, e.g., find many passages where viharati or vihdrin, when 
meaning ‘(is) dwelling in a spiritual state’ is combined with a substan- 
tive in the instrumental case, as suggested by ni and ga at II 3 
(sunyatdvihdribhir), contrary to the locative case which is employed, 
when ‘(is) living at a certain place’ is meant. 

A descriptive Tatpurusa compound, i.e. Karmadharaya, could be 
indicated by the number 0 or I before T. However, as a former 

regard to the final member of Tatpurusas, I shall also indicate the verbal 
adjective that is a prior member in BahuvrThis (22 instances, ail in main 
compounds, 9 of them also acting as final member of a subordinate 
Tatpurusa). These compounds, too, can be analysed by a verbal sentence (see 
VII). 

In calling this combination of adjectives a Dvandva I follow W II/ 1, 
p. 170. 

By its range, this is a striking feature of the passage. Limited to a few 
verbal adjectives such as prdpta^ it also occurs in earlier and other streams of 
Sanskrit and Middle Indo-Aryan literature (allowed by Panini II 1,24); see 
J. S. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leiden 1886 (repr. Delhi 1973), p. 157, and W 
II/l, p. 194 f. and 198. As to the possibilities of the verbal adjective in -ta see 
H. Bechebt, Eine eigentiimliche Partizipialkonstruktion. MSS 10 (1957) 54- 
58 (with more references). 

Keeping to such patterns as ean be found in Mvy 4738—4744 / MvyN 
4725-4745. 
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member more categories of words are employed than only siibstan- 

tives. Instead of OT or IT I register aT when the prior member is an 
adjective, bT when it is an adjective in the form of a BahuvrThi, vT 
when it is a verbal adjective, sT when it is a substantive, iT when it is 
an indeclinable (i.e. an adverb [even if the word is otherwise decli- 
nable], a gerund or a particle other than a negative), and nT when it 
is a negative. 

As to BahuvrThis, initial members are a verbal adjective: vB, or 
an adjective: aB, or a substantiv-e: sB, or a negative: nB. Once (II 60 ) 
a substantive in the instrumental case seems to occur: ^B. 

Some relations between words have preference. The words which 
act as a unit towards their neighbors are sometimes enclosed by 
<. . .> brackets. Members of a Dvandva compound always act so and 
need not be marked in such a way. The same holds for i/nT and l/nB 
combinations. An exception can be found in II 53. 

Before translating the passage and analysing the compounds in 
the two series let me briefly focus on the compound ekasamaye in the 
introductory sentence of PahcaG. 

Descriptive Tatpurusa compounds beginning with eka- are old, and 
allowed by Pan. II 1,49. In them eka- has, as registered by Moni^ir- 
Williams, such emphasized meanings as “the only or chief”, 
“unique”, “eminent”, “single”, “alone”, “one and the same”, etc. 
ekasamaya, however, contains an unemphasized eka- coming close to 
an indefinite article. 

That such an eka~ enters a descriptive compound seems to be a new 
development of some Buddhist texts registered in SWTF 437 and of 
PahcaG. Versification of the introductory sentence might have had 
some influence on this development. In the Suvarnaprabhasottama- 
sutra (edd. B. Nanjio - H. Idzumi, Kyoto 1931, p. l,9f. = ed. 
J. Nobel, Leipzig 1937, p. l,5f,) we read: srutam mayaikasamaye 
grdhrakute tathdgatah / vijahara dharrnadhdtau gambhire buddhago- 
care //. Though most parts of this Sutra (including the introduction) 
are apparently of a much later date than most parts of the Pahca, 
they need not be later than the PahcaG version and the Turfan 
fragments indicated. The PahcaD version, reading ekasmin samaye, 
seems to have preserved an older, though not the oldest (see below, 
n. 48), stage of the expression. 

A descriptive compound with eka- can also be found in lines 3 and 4 
of folio la of PahcaG: eka'pudgalanfV^^ sthdpayitvd, where AstaV l,7f. 


So, too, SataGh, Pt. I, Base. I, p. 4,1. 
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reads: ekam pudgalam stJiapayitvd (no corresponding phrase in 
PancaD). But here eka- has a stronger meaning. 

VI. Translation of the PancaG Passage^? 

(together with an analysis of the compounds contained therein) 

On the one occasion when I heard the following'*^, the Lord dwelt at 
Rajagrha, on mount Grdhrakuta, together with a great assembly of 
monks, 5000 monks, all of whom were^® 


A translation of the corresponding (shorter) passages in PahcaD and in 
T 223 can be found in LSC, p. If. and Traite, p. 198-427, respectively. 

Here I literally follow P. Harrison (PrasH, p. 5) who (in n. 3) suggests 
that this is an ano xoivon construction and that ekasmin samaye (here: 
ekasamaye) has to be linked both to the verb that precedes it (srutam) and to 
the one that follows it (viharati sma). B. Galloway, in his recent article 
‘‘Thus Have I Heard: At One Time . . (IIJ 34 [1991] 87-104), could ob- 
viously not yet take into account this idea. For him, there are only two 
possibilities: “Thus have I heard: at one time the Lord . . .” or “Thus have I 
heard at one time: the Lord . . of which, for him, the first is the correct one. 
Indeed, he convincingly shows that A. von Stael-Holstein’s and J. 
Brough’s arguments for their view that only the second alternative is correct 
are weak. But this does not justify the opinion that the first alternative is the 
right one at every place. Galloway also convincingly shows that some 
Indian commentators considered the first alternative as correct. But he has to 
concede that other Indian commentators regarded both as correct. A solution, 
apparently, will not come from an either-or-question, but from observing 
historical developments. As it seems to me, the problem has already substan- 
tially been solved by O. von Hinuber in his Studien zur Kasussyntax des 
Pali, besonders des Vinaya-Pitaka (Miinchen 1968), a work which Galloway 
fails to mention among his many references. According to Hinuber (p. 84— 
87) the accusative ekam samayam of the Pali texts, indicating some duration, 
cannot easily be connected with evam mayd sutam^ while the locative, which 
appears in many Sanskrit texts, can, in the Avadanas even showing the 
tendency to be more connected with the former clause than with the following 
one. I would suggest that the accusative was the older expression and was 
replaced by the locative in order to repair a long felt shortcoming, viz. that 
hearing the tenets a text contained was not sufficiently marked as also having 
happened at the time when the Lord dwelt there and there and met this or 
that person etc. The translation of Harrison (who does not discuss the 
accusative version of the opening) explicates the complexity of the locative 
indication of time as probably present in the minds of those who used it in 
Avadanas and a few Sutras. 

•^9 To all attributes of the following series (I) an equivalent can be found 
in Pali canonical literature. Only anupattasadattha is problematic: it does not 
show the intention of contrasting monks to hodhisattva& as clearly (cf. CPD 
s.v.) as anuprdptasvakdrtha does (svaka is not yet represented in T 221; in the 
late Asta translation T 228 [p. 587al0] it is replaced by “great” and “good”). 
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(I) 

(1) Arhats {arhadbhih), (2) in whom the cankers were extinguish- 
ed (ksina[vM]asravair), (S) who were free of the defilements 
{?iis~klesair), (4) had become controlled*^^> (vasi-bhutaih) , (5) their 
minds well freed (suliTv]vi?nukta[vB]cittaih) , (6) their insights well 
freed {suliTY]idmiikta{vB}praj7iair^^^ (7) thoroughbreds {djdneyair), 


~ There are more Pali attributes of excellent monks than have entered this 
series, but nowhere are they gathered in such a long list. A smaller Pali series 
seems to have the same origin: araham khtndsm^o vusitavd katakaranvyo 
oh itahhdro anupattasadattko parikkhmahhavasannojano sammadanndviniutto 
(for passages see CPI) s.v. arahayt]). Passages where equivalents of other 
terms in series (I) occur can be found in The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English 
Dictionary s.vv, nikhilesa, i^asin/i, cetovimutti, panndvimuttali, djdniya, 
malidndga. katakicca, cetovasippatta, A smaller Sanskrit series is quoted in 
SWTF, p. 151a: arhadbhih kstndsravaih krtakrtyaih krtakaraniyaih avahr- 
tahhdrair anupfdptasvakdrthai ( h) pariksinabhavasmnyojanaih samyagdjnayd 
smdmuktacittair \ cf. Sravakabhumi, ed. K. Shtjkla (Patna 1973), p. 508, 
1.5f. (= ed. L. ScHMiTHAUSEN [Die letzten Seiten der Sravakabhumi. In: 
Indological and Buddhist Studies. Volume in Honour of Professor J. W. de 
Jong. Canberra 1982, p. 457-489], p. 462, §4 [without avahrtahhdra]) . 

This translation depends on my analysis of the word as originally being 
a compound and seems to be supported by hi and ga. I am aware that Hari- 
bhadra (AstaV 273,8) considered vaszbhuta as consisting of vasin and hhuta, 
and ready to admit that “become possessed of control” (BHSD) correctly 
conveys the understanding of some commentaries and Tibetan translations. 
However, here this meaning is not forced upon us. On the contrary, the word 
is surrounded by expressions avoiding to point to an agent of any activity 
(no. 15 is the only exception in series I). And w^hen analysed as a compound, 
vasa (as an adjective) and hhuta seem to be the elements, the change of a to t 
indicating becoming. “Having become possessed of control” (BHSD) would 
either depend on assuming a combination of vasin and hhuta in which the 
meaning of becoming is absent, or presuppose “possessed of control” as a 
meaning of vasa as an adjective, for which I could not find any convincing 
evidence, hi la6 and ga 2b4 translate vasibhuta by dhaii du gyur pa. On it 

H. Jaschke (A Tibetan-English Dictionary, repr. 1949, p. 386b) remarks: 
''dhdU'-du gyur-pa seems also sometimes to mean: he who has brought every 
thing into his power('?)”, by the questionmark indicating his doubt about this 
scholastic interpretation, because dhaii du ^gyur ha normally means “to get 
into another’s power, to be overpowered”. Translators who considered vasz- 
bhuta to mean “become possessed of control” clearly said so, by using the 
words dhaii daii Idan par gyur pa as is the case in e.g. RketuT 5,4 and PraST 

I, 16. 

LSC translates: “well freed and wise” (p. 1), which seems possible. 
However, the Tibetan translations (hi la6 and ga 2b4) construe the 
compound in the same way {ses rah Mn tu rnam par grol ha) as the preceding 
suvimuktacitta {sems sin tu rnam par grol 6a), so do T 220 (2) [vol. 7], p. Ib6 
and T 223, p. 217a7. Cf, Lank 255,17: suvimuktacittaprajndh . Some of the 
following qualities have been translated in accordance with LSC. 
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(8) [like] great elephantsss {mahd[B.T&'\ndgaih) , (9) their work done 
{krta\yM^krtyaih), (10) their task accomplished {krtalYW\kaTan%yaiT), 
( 11 ) their burden laid down {apa}irta\yW^hhdrair), (12) their own aim 
obtained (IB) in whom the fet- 

ters [that bound them to] existence were extinguished (pariksina- 
{vMyhhaval&Ts\samyojananh), (14) their minds well freed by right 

understanding’^^ (5amya^[iTs]aJ^m[BTv]«5w[iTv]^?^m'^^te[vB]c^#a^A) , ( 15) 

who had obtained the highest perfection in possessing complete con- 
trol of their heart^^ (sar?ja[aTs]<ccio[6Ts]m5'iia>[7Ts]55<pamma[aTs]- 
'pdrami > \2TY^prdptairY ^ , 

with the exception of one person, i.e. the venerable Ananda, who 
[still] was undergoing training [and only] had entered the stream 
{srotdpannam ) , 

[together with] 500 nuns, Yasodhara, MahaprajapatT and others, 
and many laymen and laywomen who had seen the Dharmas 
(drstadharmahJiih )^^ , 


Cf. hi la7 and ga 2b4: glan po chen po. Most of the Chinese translations 
which have this item, e.g. T 220 (2), p. Ib7, employ the character for dragon, 
bo “Great Serpents” (LSC, p. 1) would be justified. T 1509, p. 81bl5 (Traite, 
p. 212) mentions both possibilities. 

hi 1 a8 deviates from the translation of this compound as it is given in 
Mvy 1087 / MvyN 1090 {yah dag pa’i ses pas . . .) by saying: hka’ yah dag pas 
. . . (cf. Mvy 1116 / MvyN 1119); ga 2b5: yah dag par kun ^es pas . . . (cf. Lhasa 
Kanjur, voL 33, p. 2b2). 

hi 2al and ga 2b6 {sems kyi dhah thams cad /a . . .; cf. Mvy 1088 / MvyN 
1091: sems kyi dhah thams cad kyi . . .) connect sarm° with vasitd, not with 
cetas (as LSC, p. 83 does by saying: “in perfect control of their whole minds”). 
Instead of the 6Ts relation between cetas and vaSitd, 7Ts also seems possible 
(cf. BHSD s.v. vasitd, a quotation from the Mahavastu: citte vadi . . .). 

As to the 7Ts relation, cf. SR, p. 286,16: rddhiprdtihdrye paramapdra- 
miprdpto hhavati. 

SataGh 4,1 and PahcaD 4,5 have instead: sarvacetova^iparamapdrami- 
tdprdptaik; in O. von HiNtiBER’s Sieben Goldblatter (s. n. 5) one reads (p. 193 
= 7 [a2]): sarvvacetovasiparamapdramiprdptaih. 

^">7 T 223, p. 217all (cf T 1509, p. 84a29, b5~7), 220 (1), p. Ibl3 and 220 
(2), p. Ibl2: “who had realized the [four] noble truths” (implying: but had 
not yet destroyed all cankers by bhdvand). Less seems to be claimed in 
PahcaD 4,6 and T 222 (3), p. 427bl3: “who had realized the Dharmas”. This 
might correspond with AstaV, p. 139,27 (sastes copdsakasatdndm virajo vi- 
gatamalam dharmesu dharmacaksur viduddham trimsates copdsikdndm) and 
mean: “who had realized that all Dharmas, having come into existence by 
causes and conditions, will necessarily be destroyed”, drstadharmabhih (also in 
SataGh 4,4) need not signify another thing than drstadharmaih (cf. W II/l, 
p. 94). In AstaV, p. 255,20-22 the dharmacaksu is mentioned as the result of a 
special teaching which originated in a third group of living beings; the first 
group got the anutpattikadharmaksanti and the second got, for the first time, 
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and together with a great assembly of Bodhisattvas, immeasurable, 
innumerable Bodhisattvas, great beings, all of whom 

(II) 

(1) had acquired the DharanTs (dhdrari^^TY^pratilahdhaihY^ , (2) 
had acquired the Samadhis (samddhi[2Tv]pratilabdhaih) , (S) were 
diverting themselves with emptiness^Q {sunyatd[Bl!Y]vihdribhir)^^ , (4) 
had the transphenomenal as their sphere of activity (d7iimitta[^By 
gocarair), (5) in whom the vows were spontaneous (a[nTY]kal- 
pita[YB]pranidhdnaihy^ , ( 6 ) who had acquired patient acceptance 
by [the idea of] the sameness with regard to all Dharmas {sar- 
va[2!T%]dharma[7T&y'^samatd[BTvy^ksdnti[2Tv}pratilabdhaih), (7)^* were 


the idea to become a fully enlightened Buddha (as to the classification 
implied by this statement, cf Aksayamatisutra in SS, p. 212,12-14). 

58 SataGh 4,5: dhdrammukhapratilabdhaih. — Cf. PancaK 71,28: sarva- 
dhdrammukhdni ca pratilahhate\ AstaV 244,10 and 252, 5f.: dryo dharmodgato 
hodhisattvo mahdsattvo dhdranipratilahdhah pancdbhijnah . . SP 295,24: 

. , . dhdrantpratilabdhair bodhisattvaih sdrdham . . KP II 2,18: dhdraniprati- 
lahdhair. SP 279,12 {dhdranydh pratilamhho 'bhut) suggests that only one 
Dharanl has been acquired. Different kinds of DharanTs can be found in SP 
335-337 and 387,7. See also PahcaD 212,8-213,6 and KP II 21,17-25,17. 

vihdbTin with instr. is suggested by hi 2a3 and ga Sal {atoii pa nid kyis 
rnani par spyod pa) and confirmed by AstaV 183,16 (hodhiaattvena . . . dnimit- 
tena ca aamddhind vihartavyam\ cf. 215,21 and 227,1 f.), but is also possible 
with loc., parallel to rdjagrhe viharati ama, as amiyatdydm ca viharati (185,21) 
shows. 

SataGh 4,5 f.: sunyatdnimittdpranihitair vihdribhir. 

SataGh 4,6: avikalpikapranidhdnaih , PahcaD: pranidha^idkalpitaih. 
As to the meaning, cf. GV, p. 371,14: sarvapranidhdnavigatda ca hodhisatt- 
vapranidhdnavyavacchinnds ca (according to T 278, p. 770c5f. read: °dvyavac- 
chinnds), which might be interpreted as follows: though mastering the three 
vimoksa^ {sunyatd, dnimitta and apranihita), he does not totally give way to 
them as a srdvaka does (cf. GV 371,21), but spontaneously acts in accordance 
with his earlier intentions. But maybe the compound simply means: “in 
whom no longer [egoistic] wishes [with regard to rebirth] were produced” (cf. 
Dbh 34,1). 

chos thams cad la mnam pa nid (hi 2a4 = ga 3al) suggest 7Ts at this 

place . 

ga Sal (mnam pa nid kyia bzod pa) suggests 3Ts at this place. In hi 2a4 
we find mnam pa nid kyi hzod pa. Lamotte’s translation (Traite, p. 325) of 
samatdkadnti (“. . . ont obtenu les egalites et les patiences”, analysing the 
compound as a Dvandva) might be supported by the fact that in PahcaD the 
order is reversed; ksantiaamatd, but less by T 1509. It is true that the 
commentary (95a25) starts by speaking about two kinds of samatd and two 
kinds of kadnti, thereby placing the terms on the same level. Furtheron, 
however, only a distinction between aattvaaamatdksdnti and dharmaaa- 
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endowed with unimpeded vows^^ {a[nl^]sanga\hTs]pranidhdnal^TY']- 
samanvdgataih) ^ (8) had penetrated the [four] principles of special 
knowledge with regard to the imperishable teaching's {a^nB^ksaya- 
\hTs\nirdesa\%Ts}pratisamvin\QT^'\naya{^TY'\pTatividdhair)^'^ , (9) were 
sporting in the great extraordinary faculties {mahd[diT^']ahhijnd~ 
(10) their extraordinary faculties absolutely 
stable {atyanta[iTY]a[iiTY]^cyuta[yW\abhijnair), (11) their words to be 
[faithfully] received {ddeya[Y^'\vacanairy^\ ( 12 ) diligent (a[nTa]A:wsf- 
dair), (18) their energy activated (drabdha[v'B]vtryaih) , (14) without 
regard to their body and life {kdya[J}]jtvita[7T&]nir-apeksair)'^^, 
(15) not hypocritical (a[nTa,]kuhakairy^^, (16) not boasting (a[iiTv]- 
lapakair), (17) freed of thoughts of reputation'^s and profit {apa- 
gata\Y^^<jndtra\I^'\ldhha\^l[:s\cittanh), (18) disinterestedly preaching 


matdksdnti remains. While both could have been meant by the shorter 
expression in T 223, PahcaG has chosen for the latter by adding sarvadharma. 
That here samatd is not identical with the fact that things never arise, which 
has to be accepted patiently, but a manner of looking at them in order to 
realize this acceptance is suggested by T 1509. 

Between the translations of nos. 6 and 7 hi 2a4 and ga 3a2 mention 
another quality: chags pa med pa% gzuiis rah tu thob pa, which suggests 
asangadhdranipratilahdhaih. Of. PancaD, p. 4,9 and SR 218,14. 

hi 2a4 {thogs pa med pa’i spobs pa dah Idan pa) suggests asaiigapratihhd- 
nasamanvdgataih “provided with unimpeded eloquence” (cf. PahcaK 18,26 
and SP 279,9); so does T 220 (2), p. Ib25. SataGh 4,7 has both possibilities: 
asangapranidhdnair asangapratibhdnasamanvdgafair. A third possibility can 
be found in PahcaD 4,9: asangadhdranipratilahdhair (reflected in ga 3a2 by 
chags pa med pa’i gzuns rob tu thob pa). 

6® Following hi 2a4f.: bstan pa zad mi ses pa la so so yah dag par rig pa’i 
tshul khoh du chud pa. From Dbh, p. 51,7: tasya satatasamitam asarribhinnd^ 
catasro hodhisattvapratisamvido ’nupravartante, one would rather expect a- 
ksaya belonging to pratisarnvid. 

SataGh 4,7 f.: aksayapratinirdeSdpratinirdeSaih pratisamvinnayaprati- 
viddhair. 

The 7Tv relation is suggested by GV 361,15: sa vikriditah sarvahodhi- 
sattvavimoksesu . 

In SR 171,2 ff. this is described in detail. Cf. Lahk 1,10. 

70 Cf. AstaV 27,7: sa ddeyavacana4 ca bhavisyati. Cf. SS 351,7: ddeyava- 
canas ca hhavati, and SR 289,15: ddeyavdkyatdrn pratilahhate. 

71 Cf. AstaV 238,7: kdye ’narthikena jivitanirapeksena, and SR 126,21: 
arabdhaviryo nirapeksu jivite, 143,2: kdye ’uadhyavasitena jwite nirapekseria 
bhavitavyam, 221,6: tyajante kdyajtvitam., and 274,17: jwita kdya apeksi pra- 
hdyd. 

72 Cf. SR 170,20: akuhako alapaku hhoti pandito. 

73 I could only Tuxd jhdtra (PahcaD 4,10), not jhdti (PahcaG), in parallel 
passages (e.g. SR 104,11; 151,22 + 29; 152,1; 156,10; 170,6+12 + 18). More- 
over, jhdtra is much more to the point. As to Idhha cf. SR 170,7+ 13 + 27. 
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the Dharma'^*^ {nir-dmisa{iTY^dharma\2^Tv^desakaih), (19) who had 
obtained the highest skill in the patient acceptance of profound 
tenets (^am6/ifm[aTs]cZW?na[6Ts]A:sa^t/[7Ts]75param«^[aTs]0^a^fm[2Tv]- 
gataih), (29) had obtained the great assurances {mahd\^Ts]vaisd~ 
mdya[2Tv]prap^aiA), (21) their minds confident {a[ii"TY]samkucita~ 
{r'B'YmdnasaiJi)'^^ , (22) who had overcome all deeds of Mara (sarva- 
[B>Ts]< 7 ndra[BTs]karma>[ 2 ’Tv]smnatikrdntaihy'^, (23) had put an end 
to the hindrance which consists of Karma'^^ {karnia[sTs]dvarana~ 
[ 2 Tv]pratipra 3 rabdhaih), (24) whose Karma, defilements and oppo- 
nents were destroyed 

(25) who were not overpowered by all teachers [belonging to] 
othei- [schools] (sarva[aTs]<para[aTs]pravddi>[^Tv]an[nTv]abhibhutaih)^^\ 

(26) were difficult to be fathomed by all Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas (saroa[a>Ts]srdvaka[J}]pratyeka-bMddha [3Tv]dur-avagdhair )^^ , 

(27) were, b}^ the discrimination of Dharmas*^-, skilled in making 
[all kinds of] distinctions and pointing [them] out (dhar77ia[6Tsy 
pravicaya[STsL]vihhakti[I}]nirdesa[7T3i]kusalaih)^'f (28) their vows 

Of- SR 170,8: nirdniAsarn ca dharmaddnam daddii\ 170,16: dharmmn 
desi nirdmisam (the latter word obviously to be related with desi as an 
adverb, the Dharma does not need such an attribute), 170,26: nirdtnisam deti 
ca dharmaddnam. desaka as an agent-noun takes a position between verbal 
adjective and substantive. It is possible that nirdmlsa was joined to dhanna- 
desaka as an adjective (“disinterested demonstrators of the Dharma”). But 
that the compound dharmadesaka, originally, is an instance of a 6Ts relation 
is less likely. It would be the only instance of such a relation in the passage. 

Cf. SR 282,8: gatimgatdh surata sunyatdydm. 

Cf. SR 158,11: visdradas cdsamkucitah par sad am avagdhate. 

Cf. GV 254,10: sarvaindrakarmaklesdvarwriaparoatacikiranaprayuktas- 
ya\ 45,9: sarvamdraparavddimardana'm. 

LSC, p. 1: “were free from obstacles caused by theii- (past) deeds”. 
However, karma itself is called an obstacle here, if we follow T 1509, 
p. lOOaOff. (Traite, p. 346). It is an obstacle for enlightenment, oi*, as hank 
240,12—14 indicates b^^ mentioning karnidvara^ui in connexion with 
Cihcamanavika and Sundarika, a cause of difficulties for an enlightened one. 

Following hi 2a8: las dan non mans pa dan \ phyir rgol ha rah tu bcom pa. 
Perhaps better: “whose opponents consisting of Karma and defilements were 
destroyed”. Cf. SP 356,18: nihatamdrapratyarthikd. 

Cf. SR 96,18: anahhihhuto 'si parapravddibhih (cf. 224,13; 229,16; 
258,20); 164,2; aprakamipyas ca hhavati sarvaparapravadibhih (cf. 164,25; 
258,10+19). 

Cf. GV 371,1: sarvasrdvakapratyekab'iiddfhadurcivagdhavihdraDi}hdri7hdm\ 
SR 171,14: yatrdhhumih sarvasravakapratyekabuddhandyn kah punar vddah 
sarvaparapravddindm. - According to W II/l, p. 176 (§ 75e), dtiravagdha is 
not considered as a Bahuvrlhi, but as a synthetical compound. 

Cf Sarnyuttanikaya (PTS) V, p. 104: ko ca . . . dharo . . . dhamniavi- 
cayasambojjhahgassa uppdddya . . . bhdvandya pdripuriyd 1 atthi . . . kusald- 
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well activated during innumerable Kalpas {a{tkTv]samkhyeya{YT^y 
kalpa\^YY^su\iTv^samdrabdha[YW\pranidhdnaihY^, (29) who had smil- 
ing faces {s'niita\yW\'}nukhaih)^^ ^ (SO) were greeting first {purva\¥TY^- 
dldpihhih), (31) not frowning {vyapagata[YM]bhrkutikaih)^^, (32) their 
words gentle and mild {Maksna[sLl^B.]madhura^'^[BM']vacanaiJi), (S3) 
who were skilled in speaking to others by reciting verses {gdthd[&f%\- 
ah}iigUa\^T^}<para\lT^^dlapana>\li:!sL\kusalai}i)^^, (34) their inspired 
eloquence not to be cut off {an[tiTv'\dcchedya[Y'B']pratihhdnair)^^ , (35) 


kusald dharnnid sdvajjdnavajjd dhammd Mnapanitd dhammd, and SR 298,7: 
dharmapravicayah \ yad idam skandhadhdtvdyatandndm prahhedah sam- 
klesavyavaddnapaksasya prahhedas tesdm cdnupalabdhih. In Lank 122,1-14 
pravicayahuddhih is related to the four positions {catuskotikd) including the 
distinctions between beeing and non-being and perishable and imperishable, 
while all worldly distinctions are due to the vikalpalaksanagrdhdbhinivesa- 
pratisthdpikd hiiddhih (note however that in Lank 52,6; 53,1; 205,12; 207,15 
pravicaya has the atoms as its object). 

83 Following fii 2b 1 and ga 3a4: chos rah tu rtogs pas r7iam par dhye zih 
bstari pa la mkhas pa. 

LSC, p, 1: ‘‘who had formed their vows incalculable aeons ago”. 
However, according to T 222, p. 147al8 (“pursuing the vows with energy”) 
this is not just one act long ago. Cf. SR 126,15: mayd kalpasahasrakotayo 
drabdhaviryena, where drabdhavTrya is obviously determined by an accusa- 
tive of duration, hi 2b 1 (ga 3a4f.) bskal pa grafis ined pa nas might be inter- 
preted as representing an ablative of origin. But until now I have not been 
able to find any instance of kalpa or kalpakoti (or similar compounds) in the 
ablative case. Employed are either the accusative (e.g. AstaV 228,25), the 
instrumental (e.g. AstaV 24,23) or the locative (e.g. SP 266,16). 

As to nos. 29—32 cf. SS, p. 183,15 (Aksayamatisutra): smitamukhatd 
bhrkutivigatatd purodbhildpitd\ SR 112,27: na jdtu kurydd bhrkutim . . . 
smitam rnukhani ca; 188,19: slaksnavdcd . . . apagatabhrukutis co purvadldpi 
bhoti I satatasmitamukhas co\ 224,12: purvdhhildpi smitamukhah apaga- 
tahhrukutimukho] 296,23: apagatabhrkutitd j yad idam dosaprahdnam j . . . 
pUTvdldpitd I yad- idam ehisvdgataracanatd laghUtthdnatd 1 . T 1509 fails to 
mention no. 32, though it is represented in T 223, p. 217al8, and to comment 
on purvdbhildpin, though it is mentioned p. 100b20. Lamotte’s contraction 
of nos. 29 and 30 (Traite, p. 352): “Ils parlaient avec un visage souriant 
(smitamukhapurvdbhildpibhihy' is supported neither by PahcaD nor by T 
1509. 

Suffix -ka explicates that the compound is an adjective; see W II/l, 
p. 101-104. 

Though madhu of PahcaG would be possible as an adjective, I could 
not find it in similar passages, while madhura frequently occurs. A direct 
parallel would be GV 302,27: Maksnamadhuravaeanasamuddcdrdndm. 

Cf. SR 220,6: bodhisattvam gdthdhhigitena prdbhdsata\ ef. 280,10 and 
GV 212,10. gdthdbhir gitdbhir Idpanah in Mvy 849 and MvyN 851 has to be 
emended to "^gdthdhhigitdbhir Idpanah. 

Cf. vSR 191,27: no cdsyu pratibhdnu cchidyate. 
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were overcoming an endless assembly (an[nB]a7^to[bTs]parsad[2Ty]~ 
abhibhavanair)^^, (S6) were endowed with the assurances (vai^d- 
radya[ZllY]samanvdgatair), (37) were, since infinite crores of Kalpas, 
skilful in [leading people to] salvation by^i knowing how to instruct 
(a^[nB]ay^,^a[bTs]^’a^pa[6Ts]to(^[2Ta]^^27^,^>e^e5'a[6Ts];■^^ana[3Ta]w^tom- 
7 ia\lT^^kusalaih), (38) who were concentrating on^s [all]^^ Dharmas 
as similar to (a) a magic trick, (b) a mirage, (c) the moon in water, 


I have not been able to find another instance of ahhihhavana as a verbal 
adjective. It is not very likely that here it has the meaning of a substantive 
and that the compound is a BahuvrThi. One could emend to abhihhdvana\ cf. 
BHSD S.V., referring to Mvy 852. The Petersburger Worterbuch knows of one 
instance of ahhihhavana as a substantive, in Manu VI 62c (here metre would 
not allows ahhibhdv°). ahhihhavana as a substantive makes good sense in 
PahcaD, p. 4,14, translation and analysis of the combined items 35 and 36 
running as follows: “endowed with overcoming an endless assembly and with 
the assurances ’ ’ ( <a?^[LB]an^a> \hl!s\parsad[&I!s]abhibhavana>\P^vaisdradya{ZliY] - 
samanvdgatair) , or: “whith regard to overcoming an endless assembly [al- 
ways] endowed with the assurances” (°abhibhavana[7lLs]vaisdradya[ZTv]- 
samanvdgatair) . 

Following hi 2b3: . . . bstan pa% ye ses kyis . . . 

3Ta also seems to be possible. Cf. n. 84. 

According to BHSD adhimucyate normally means “is actively inter- 
ested in, zealous for, earnestly devoted to, intent upon”. At some places 
adhimucyate is best translated with “concentrates on” (see G. von Simson, 
Zur Diktion einiger Lehrtexte des buddhistischen Sanskritkanons, Miinchen 
1965, p. 110; cf, the first of three meanings of adhi-muc given in SWTF 37a: 
“seine Willenskraft oder Aufmerksamkeit richten oder konzentrieren auf”). 
The aspect of concentration was elaborated by L. Schmithausen in 
Epiphanie des Heils, ed. G. Oberhammer, Wien 1982, p. 65 n. 33: “sich auf 
ein bestimmtes Objekt in einer bestimmten Weise konzentrieren, etwas 
willentlich (manchmal auch: willkurlich) in einer bestimmten Weise in der 
Vorstellung vergegenwartigen oder visualisieren”. Though the meaning of 
concentration seems to be appropriate in the above compound, it is not 
unlikely that “being convinced of the truth of what one concentrates on” is 
connoted, the object not being things, but assertions. That adhimukti can 
mean “(intellektuelles) Dberzeugtsein” was shown by L. Schmithausen (Der 
Nirvana- Abschnitt in der Viniscayasamgrahanl der Yogacarabhumih, Wien 
1969, p. 179f.). All these meanings could be brought in agreement with a 
passage in AstaV 223,18 (. . . sarvadharmd anutpattikd ity adhimuncanti j na 
ca tdvad anutpattikadharmaksdntipratilabdhd bhavanti) where adhi-muc points 
to a preliminary state of spiritual development, while prati-lahh denotes the 
final state; see E. Lamotte, Enseignement (s. n. 36), p. 412. However, 
“admettaient que” used by Lamotte, Traite 357, for CHIAI LIAO (which he 
equates with adhimukta) seems to undervalue the intention. Maybe 
sometimes the emotional and volitive connotations of adhi-muc are weak. But 
the early Chinese translations of the Pahca tend to adapt this predicate to the 
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(d) a dream, (e) an echo, (f) an illusion, (g) the sky, (h) a Fata Morgana, 
(i) an image [in a mirror], (j) a magical being {mdyd^P^Tnarici- 
{I}yiaga^^-ca7idra\J^~\sva'pria\I^^ratisrutka[D>^ratibhdsa\I^^gagana\J}']gan- 
dharva-nagara{B}pratihimha[P']nirmdrm^^{sB'\upama\)f£^]dhAxrma{^TY}^'^ 
adhimucyamdnair)^^, (S9) their minds confident (a[nTv]^amZma[vB]-> 
cittaih)^^, (40) who were skilled in comprehending the states of mind, 
the subtle knowledge, behaviour and attachment of all beings {sarva- 
[aTs]^atoa^^^^[@Ts]<c^^^a[6Ts]g<^^^>[D]<^'^^A;,§ma[aTs})?^a?^<2>[D]carya[D]adA^- 
mukti\WSs^avatdra\ll[l 2 i\kusalaihy^^ ^ ( 41 ) their minds not obstructed 


high accomplishments of hodhisattvaH mentioned elsewhere in the list. So adhi- 
muc is understood by them as ‘‘really knowing” without the implication of 
further development. This would correspond with what seems to be indicated 
by adhi-muc when it occurs in a series of words for knowing (but also of 
concentration!) in GV 13,20f.: na hudhyanti ndvataranti nadhimucyante nd- 
dhigacchanti na samanvdharanti na niriksante na nidhyayanti nopanidhyd- 
yanti, 

hi 2b3 / ga 3a7: chos thams cad, 

95 daga, instead of (u)daka, can also be found in Rketu 20,3 {nidydmartci- 
dagacandrasannihhe) , 29,5 and 74,1. As to pratiirutka, which is normally 
pratisrutkd (see also no. 53), cf. Lank 20,17 pratiirutkdni. 

99 hi 2b4 suggests the order °nirmdmi-pratihimba° . The order in ga 3a7 is 
the same as in PahcaG, but no translation of the terms gagana and gandhar- 
vanagara can be found. This corresponds to PahcaD, p. 4,15, where the two 
terms do not occur. SataGh 5,9 omits gagana. 

97 adhimucyate generally has an object in the accusative, adhimukta (see 
no. 53) in the locative (BHSD, p. 13 f.). 

98 As to magic, mirage and dream see AstaV, p. 253. mdyd, marici, 
svapna, pratisrutkd, pratihhdsa and nirmita occur SR 289,28 (cf. 292,27 and 
295,5). Cf. DasaK, p. 88: “Just as some person sees an army created through 
magic, . . ., but does not enter into the notion that it is an army, in the same 
way the Bodhisattvas, . . ., though seeing all the elements separately, do not 
enter into them (...) just as some person, tormented by heat, sees a manifold 
mirage, moving like waves, but does not enter into the notion that it is water, 
in the same way, etc. (...) just as some person in his dream sees various 
forms, but does not, when he has waked up [sic], enter into the notion that 
they have material form, in the same way, etc. (...) just as a man sees the 
moon (reflected) in water, but does not enter into the notion that the moon is 
there, ... (...) just as some person sees jugglery, but does not enter into the 
idea that there is reality in it, ... (...) etc.”. 

99 Literally: “their minds not being depressed”; cf. no. 21. In hi 2a7 yons 
su zum pa med pa translates asamkucita, and in hi 2b asaonlina. 

190 satva (PahcaG) is now written sattva, in nos. 40, 41 and 60. 

191 Following hi 2b4f.; sems can thams cad kyi sems kyi rgyud dan 1 ses 
pa phra [2b5] ha dah 1 spyod pa daft \ mos pa khcm du chud par bya ba la mkhas 

I • 
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by all beings {sarva[B.Ts}sattva[ZTv\a{iiTY]pratihata\YM]cittairy^^^, 
(42) endowed with extreme patient acceptance {adhvmdtra[^Ts\- 
Jcsd 7 iti[^TY]samanvdgataih), (43) skilled in knowing how^ to penetrate 
the samenessi<>3 of ail Dharmas {sarva[a^Ts]dharma[6Ts]sa'matd[6Ts]- 
prativedha[BTs]jndna[7Tsi]kMMair), (44) difficult to be fathomed 
because of their being endowed with deep tenets {<gambhrra[&My 
dharmatd}[dTv]diir-avagdhaih^ (45) who had acquired control over 
their own minds (sva[2Ll!s]citta[lTs]vaMtd[2Tv]pratilabdhaih), (46) 
had obtained control over all Dharmas (5arm[aTs]d//-arma[7Ts]- 
vamtd[2Ty]prdptaih), (47) had been released from all hindrances 
consisting of Karma, defilements and opinions (csarm[aTs]^arma- 
[D]^7e6‘a[D]dns'^^[sTsJamm7ia[5Tv]r^h^r^^te^7^), (48) skilled in teaching- 
dependent on [the audience] {pratU'i/a^^^‘^[iTs\nirdesa[7TB>]ktisalair), 
(49) who had comprehended the imperishable principle of deep origi- 
nation in dependence (gambhTra[sLTs]pratttya[iTs]sa?nutpdda[6Ts]- 
<a[nB]ksaya[hTs]naya>[7Tvy^^^avati:rnaihy^^*^, (50) had freed them- 
selves from all opinions, propensities and possession [by vices] 


102 221, 223, 220 (1, lb25) and 220 (2, ]e7) take apratihata in a passive 

sense: '"not obstructed”, ni 2b5 and ga 3a8 {sdan ha med pa), and probably 
also T 222, in an active one: ‘'not hostile”. This makes good sense, but the 
analysis of the full compound in PancaG would become very difficult. As one 
can see in the Synoptic Edition apratihatacitta is an old BahuvrThi, to which 
only by PaheaG sarvanattva was added. There is no other vB relation in the 
passage, of which the verbal adjective enters a 2Tv or 7Tv relation, or a 3Tv 
relation with an active meaning. Moreover, as the discussion of II 5 shows, 
PancaG apparently considered a 2Tv relation with a negated verbal adjectiv^e 
as awkward. 

Only Harvadharmatd can, in my view, be reconstructed from the facsi- 
mile. But dharmatd preceded by sa?'i^a sounds strange, and both hi 2b5 and 
SataGh 5,11 read sarvadharma^amatd^ . I follow this reading. \X sarvadhar- 
matd is no scribal erroi*, the same as sarvadharmasamatd seems to be 
intended. 

Of. the above edition of the PaheaG passage. Referring to T 220 (1), 
p, IclO (cf, lb24f.) one could perhaps supply pratityamrniitpddanayanirdesa- 
kusalair, and translate: “skilled in teaching aspects of dependent origina- 
tion”. The word naya might first have been written aftei* pratttya^ in 
PaheaG. That it has been deleted might, then, be interpreted as the creation 
of a new compound in the process of copying a manuscript. 

u>5 7Tv 

according to GV 418,21: avatirnah ^amantabhadrahodhisattvacar- 

ydydm. 

SataGh, p. 5,14 and T 220 (1) [v^ol. 5, p. Ib241 read '^samutpddaksay(f‘\ 
“who had comprehended [all] aspects of the deep origination in dependence 
and the [unavoidable] destruction [of ail dhartnas which have originated] 
((/am67wra[aTs]<<pm^ffya[iTs],sa//ri<,^pada>[D]tei2/a>[6Ts]na,(!/a[7Tv]rrraffrmv7^.). On 
the other hand, T 220 (3) [vol. 7, p. 427b24] confirms ‘"samutpdddksaya\ 
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{sarva\^Ts\drsty\P]anusaya\B^paryutthdna[^l!Y]vigataih), (51) had 
abandoned all fetters {sarva[2ilLs\samyojana[2!lY]prahvyiaih), (52) were 
skilled in knowing how to penetrate the [four noble] truths {satya- 
\%^s>\pf'ativedha\&Ts]jndna\y^Si\kusalaih)^ (53) had uninterruptedly 
concentrated on all Dharmas as similar to an echo {satata-samita- 
[iTY^<praUh'utkd[ZTB,]sama\2iT^l^sarva[2Jl!^}dharma>[lTY~\adhimtiktaik), 
(54) experienced in^^^'^ teaching immeasurable principles of the 
Bharma (a[nB]^mma'>^a[bTs]<dAarma[6Ts]r^a^/a>[6Ts]?^^Vc?€6‘a[7Ta]^’^*- 
sdradair), (55) skilled in causing [people] to comprehend the real 
nature [of things] {yathdtmya{WT^^avatdrana]lT 2 ^\kiim>lair), (56) who 
had embraced the setting-out [in the Great V ehicle] by means of a vow 
[to contribute to] the marvelous arrangement of endless Buddha- 
fieldsi<^« {an[riW\anta\VT^^huddha-ks€tra\%Ts}vyuha\%T^~\pranidhdna- 
[ZTY\prasthdna[21lY]parigrhitair), ( 57 ) had become uninterruptedly 
turned to a concentrated calling to mind of the Buddhas staying 
in innumerable world-regions {a\rkTY'\samkhyeya{YlL^'\loka-dhdtu~ 
[2lLY]gata{YlLs]huddha[%l^s]anusmrti[^T%]samddhi\2TB,]satata-samitam- 
[\T 2 i\ahJtimukhi-bhutaih) , ( 58 ) skilled in going to all [places where] 
a Buddha has appeared {sarva[ 2 iTs]huddha[!^T^']utpdda[Wf^']^^^upasmn- 
krammia\lTB>^hu4alair), ( 59 ) skilled in requesting immeasurable Bud- 
dhas [for preaching the Dharma] (a[nTv]par^^mzto[vTs]6«^c?dAa[6Ts]- 
adhyesana[7Ts^]^kusalair) , (60) skilled in tranquillizing [other] beings’ 
defilements when they have been activated through various opi- 
nions {ndnd\iT^^drsti[Z'BY\paryutthdna\)f£^'\<sattva\JdT^'\klesa>[&Ts\pra- 
iamana\11^2i]kusalairy'^^ , ( 01 ) skilled in entering the knowledge of 
how to sport with the effectuation of hundreds of thousands of Sama- 
dhis* ^ ‘ {samddhi[^Hs\sata\%'Ts\sahasra\^li^^]ahhinirhdTa\jSt^s\vikr%da~ 


107 The meaning '‘assured oC’ is less likely here; cf. the 12 compounds 
ending with kusala. Moreover, with "assured of” the compound is less easy to 
construe, needing the supplementation of "[a good performance in] 
teaching . . 

This translation tries to follow ni 3a2: sans rgyas kyi zin mtha' yas pa 
rnarn par dgod pa’i smon lam gyis 'gro ha yahs su zin pa. LSC, p. 2: "acquiring 
through their vows and their setting-out the endless harmonies of all the 
Buddha-tlelds”; cf. ga 3b 1; sans rgyas kyi zin thams cad tu hkod pa mtha' yas 
par smon pa dan 'jug pa yohs su hzuh ha. 

Cf. the instrumental in AstaV 226,3: yena hhagavdms tenopasam- 
krdntah, and the Pali stock phrase yena . . . ten'upasamkami , the accusative in 
AstaV 194,6; hodhisattvam mahdsattvam upasarnkramya., and the locative in 
GV 28,4; tatra tatra tathdgatesupasamkramantah. 

hi 3a3f.: sems can gyi Ita ha sna tshogs kyis yons su hskyod pa'i non 
moils pa zi bar by a ha la mkhas pa. 

* * ^ Cf . hi 3a4 : tin ne 'dzin hrgya stoii mhon par sgrub pa la rnam par rise 
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na[BT^~]jndna\yTs]pravesa[lTB>'\1cusalair), (@2) endowed with [other] 
qualities the praise of which^^^ [even if it were continued] for innu- 
merable Kalpas would not be exhausted {a[nM}paryanta\¥ls^kaljpa- 
\^^Y^a\i:^TY"\ksina\VT^^<guna[%^s^varna>\^^'v^sanianvdgataih). 

VII. Statistics of Compounds 

In lengthy compounds generally the last combination is the one to 
which the others are subordinated- Where the main compound cannot 
be found in the last place, it is printed in boldface. 


Series I 


No. 

Member{s) 

Type(s) of compound(s) 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

vB 


1 

- 

4 

1 

_ 

5 

3 

iTv-vB 

6 

3 

iTv-vB 

7 

1 

- 

8 

2 

aTs 

9 

2 

vB 

10 

2 

vB 

11 

2 

vB 

12 

3 

vB-aTs 

13 

3 

vB-6Ts 

14 

5 

iTs-3Tv-iTv-vB 

15 

6 

aTs-6Ts-7Ts-aTs-2Tv 


ba'i ye ses rtogs par hya ha la mkhas pa, and ga 3b3f.: tin ne ’dzin gyis rnam par 
rtsin pa{rtse ha [?]) brgya ston mnon par sgruh pa la [3b4] mkhas pa. 

Here I assume that the order of guna and varna has to be changed. 
There is an explanation for this. Originally the text only wanted to say that it 
needs endless time to praise all hodhisattva qualities. The praise of the guna% is 
not exhausted by innumerable kalpas, or: "'[even if it were continued] for 
innumerable Kalpas it would not be exhausted”. But this remark got itself 
the status of a hodhisattva quality by the addition of samanvdgataih. This only 
makes sense when samanvdgata is directly connected with guna, and guria is 
qualified by aksinavarna (cf. GV 182,10: varnaksayo 'sya hhaven na kadd cit). 
However, according to SR 239,8—10 aksina could be combined with guna as 
well: yesdm varnanu has cid utsahi naro kalpdsataih ksepitum \ kalpd- 
kotisahasra hhdsitu hahun no ced guna ksepitum no ca varna ksipeya 
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Series II 


No. 

Member(s) 

Type(s) of compound (s) 

1 

2 

2Tv 

2 

2 

2Tv 

3 

2 

3Tv 

4 

2 

sB 

5 

3 

nTv-vB 

6 

5 

aTs-7Ts-3Tv-2Tv 

7 

4 

nB-bTs-3Tv 

8 

6 

nB-bTs-6Ts-6Ts-2Tv 

9 

3 

aTs-7Tv 

10 

4 

iTv-nTv-vB 

11 

2 

vB 

12 

2 

nTa 

13 

2 

vB 

14 

3 

D-7Ta 

15 

2 

nTa 

16 

2 

nTv 

17 

4 

vB-D-6Ts 

18 

3 

iTv-2Tv 

19 

6 

aTs-6Ts-7T8-aTs-2Tv 

20 

3 

aTs-2Tv 

21 

3 

nTv-vB 

22 ; 

4 

aTs-6Ts-2Tv 

23 

3 

sTs-2Tv 

24 

4 

vB-B-D 

25 

5 

aTs-aTs-3Tv-nTv 

26 

4 

aTs-D-3Tv 

27 

5 

6Ts-3Ta-D-7Ta 

28 

6 

nTv-vT8-2Tv-iTv-vB 

29 

2 

vB 

30 

2 

iTv 

31 

2 

vB 

32 

3 

aDa-aB 

33 

5 

6Ts-3Ts-7Ts-7Ta 

34 

3 

nTv-vB 

35 

4 

nB-bTs-2Tv 

36 

2 

3Tv 

37 

8 

nB-bTs-6Ts-2Ta-6Ts-3Ta-7Ta 

38 

13 

D-D-D-D-D-D-D-D-D sB-bTs-2Tv 

39 

3 

nTv-vB 
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No. 

Member(s) 

Type(s) of compound (s) 

40 

10 

aTs-6Ts-6Ts-D-aTs-D-D-6Ts-7Ta 

41 

5 

aTs-3Tv-nTv-vB 


3 

aTs-3Tv 


6 

aTs-6Ts-6Ts-6Ts-7Ta 

warn 

3 

aB-3Tv 

■a 

4 

aTs-7Ts-2Tv 

46 

4 

aTs-7Ts-2Tv 

47 

6 

aTs-D-D-sTs-5Tv 

48 

3 

iTs-7Ta 

49 

7 

aTs-iTs-6Ts-nB-bTs-7Tv 

50 

5 

aTs-D-D-3Tv 

51 

3 

aTs-2Tv 

52 

4 

6Ts-6Ts-7Ta 

53 

6 

iTv-3Ta-aTs-aTs-2Tv 

54 

6 

nB-bTs-6Ts-6Ts-7Ta 

55 

3 

6Ts-7Ta 

56 

7 

nB-bTs-6Ts-6Ts-3Tv-2Tv 

57 

9 

nTv-vTs-2Tv-vTs-6Ts-6Ts-2Ta-iTa 

58 

5 

aTs-6Ts-3Ts-7Ta 

59 

5 

nTv-vTs-6Ts-7Ta 

60 

7 

iTs-3B-bTs-6Ts-6Ts-7Ta 

61 

8 

6Ts-6Ts-6Ts-6Ts-6Ts-7Ts-7Ta 

62 

8 

nB-bTs-3Tv-nTv-vTs-6Ts-3Tv 


In this chart can be found: 


Type of Combination 

number of items / frequency 

D 

23 (only in II) 

T 

172 (- 13 in I + 159 in II) 

B 

35 (= 9 in I + 26 in II) 

Total 

230 (= 22 in I + 208 in 11) 


Of the 23 D-combinations 

22 are D, i.e. aggregates of substantives, and 

1 aBa, i.e. aggregate of adjectives (in II 32). 

Of the 172 T-combinations 

27 are aTs, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a substantive is deter- 
mined by an adjective (4 in I, and 23 in II), 

10 bTs, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a substantive is determined by 
a Bahuvrlhi compound (10 in II), 
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1 iTa, i.e. Karmadharaya, in which an adjective is determined by 
an indeclinable (II 57), 

4 iTs, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a substantive is determined by 
an indeclinable (I 14, II 48.49.60), 

8 iTv, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a verbal adjective is deter- 
mined b^^ an indeclinable (I 5.6.14, II 10.18.28.30.53), 

2 nTa, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which an adjective is determined by 
a negative (II 12.15), 

12 iiTv, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a verbal adjective is deter- 
mined by a negative (12 in II), 

2 sTs, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a substantive is determined by 
a substantive in the same noun-case ( II 23,47), 

5 vTs, i.e. Karmadharayas, in which a substantive is determined by 
a verbal adjective (II 28.57.57.59.62), 

2 2Ta, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which an adjective is determined by a 
substantive in the accusative (II 37.57), 

19 2Tv, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which a verbal adjective is determined by 
a substantive in the accusative (1 in I, 18 in II), 

3 3Ta, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which an adjective is determined by a 
substantive in the instrumental (II 27.37.53), 

2 STs, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which a substantive is determined by a 
substantive in the instr. (II 33.58), 

14 STv, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which a verbal adjective is determined by 
a substantive in the instr. (1 in I, 13 in II), 

1 STv, i.e. Tatpurusa, in which a verbal adjective is determined by a 
substantive in the ablative (II 47), 

37 6Ts, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which a substantive is determined by a 
substantive in the genitive (2 in I, 35 in II), 

14 7Ta, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which an adjective is determined by a 
substantive in the locative (only in II) 

7 7Ts, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which a substantive is determined by a 
substantive in the loc. (I 15, II 6.19.33,45.46.61), and 

2 7Tv, i.e. Tatpurusas, in which a verbal adjective is determined by 
a substantive in the loc. (II 9.49). 

Of the 35 B-combinations 

2 are aB, i.e. BahuvrThis, in which a substantive is determined by 
an adjective (II 32.44), 

8 nB, i.e. Bahuvrihis, in which a substantive is determined by a 
negative (8 in II), 

2 sB, i.e. Bahuvrihis, in which a substantive is determined by a 
substantive (II 4.38), 
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I 3B, i.e. Bahuvrihi, in which a substantive is determined by a 
substantive in the instrumental (II 60), and 
22 vB, i.e. Bahuvrihis, in which a substantive is determined by a 
verbal adjective (9 in I, 13 in II). 


Four Categories of Main Compounds 

As one can see in the first list of this section, most of the main 
compounds, to which other members are subordinated, contain a 
verbal adjective. This is suggestive of much action related to the 
persons described, and also of an analysis of the compounds by means 
of transforming them into verbal sentences. 

Different kinds of compounds suggest a different relation of the 
persons to the action expressed by the verbal adjective. This will be 
made explicit by the discussion of four categories of main compounds 
and of some subdivisions below. But sometimes action is only denied 
in the compounds, or belongs to other persons. On the other hand, 
there is more action in the passage than can be shown by a purely 
formal analysis. At all places where a Tatpurusa ending in husala or 
visdrada appears, it is determined by a substantive expressing a 
physical or mental action. The same holds for ahhimukMbhuta in II 
57. Some suggestions for evaluating these observations for the history 
of ideas and attitudes will be made in section VIII. There, too, some 
lengthy compounds will be analysed per category, and the transfor- 
mation into a sentence governed by a verb or an adjective such as 
kuMa employed as a means for solving intricacies. 

The four categories of main compounds in the passage are; (1) 
Tatpurusa main compounds ending with a verbal adjective (31 
instances), (2) Tatpurusa main compounds expressing being skilled 
in and turned (abhimukha) to some action (14 instances), (3) Bahu- 
vrlhi main compounds beginning with a verbal adjective (22 
instances), and (4) main compounds without a verbal adjective or 
any other indication of action (6 instances). 

(1) Tatpurusa main compounds with a verbal adjective as a second 
member determined by a substantive as the former, member: We can 
make four subdivisions of which 

(a) the first (1 instance of a 2Tv relation in series 1, 15 in series II) 
shows monks and bodhisattvas as effecting or having effected a result; 
the monks have obtained (prdpta [I 15]) something; the bodhisattva^ 
(series II) have acquired {pratilahdha [1.2.6.45]), penetrated (prati- 
viddha [8]), gone to, i.e. obtained [gala [19]), obtained {prdpta 
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[20.46]), overcome {samatikrdnta [22]), put an end to {pratipra- 
srabdha [23]), abandoned {prahina [51]), concentrated on {adhimukta 
[53]), embraced {parigrhita [56]) something, and are overcoming 
{abhibhavana [35]), and concentrating on (adhimucyamdna [38]) 
something, 

(b) the second (9 instances of a 3Tv relation in series II) shows bodhi- 
sattvas as having made contact with something, or having themselves 
freed from something, or no longer being affected by the actions of 
others: they are diverting themselves with (vihdrin [3]) and had come 
into contact with, i.e. are endowed with {samanvdgata [7.36.42.62]) 
something; they went away from, i.e. freed themselves from {vigata 
[50]) something, and were no longer overpowered {anabhihhuta [25]) 
or to be fathomed by anyone {duravagdha [26]; in 44 the persons are 
implied, the STv relation only says why it is so), 

(c) the third (1 instance of a 5Tv relation in series II) shows hodhi- 
sattva^ as having been released from {vimukta [47]) something, and 

(d) the fourth (2 instances of a 7Tv relation in series II) shows bodhi- 
sattvas as sporting in {vikridita [9]) and having descended into, i.e. 
comprehended (avattrna [49]) something. 

Altogether, there are 28 instances in these four subdivisions, only one 
occurring in series I. To them might be added an iTv relation of 
dldpin (II 32) and combinations with the agent-nouns lapaka (II 16, 
iTv) and desaka (II 18, 2Tv), bringing the total to 31 instances (30 in 
series II). 

(2) Tatpurusa main compounds of which the second member is an 
adjective expressing skill and, thereby, capability for physical or 
mental action, and the first member is a substantive indicating such 
an action: 

In series II, 13 instances of a 7Ta relation can be found where hodhi- 
sattva^ are said to be skilled in {kusala) making distinctions and 
pointing them out (27), speaking (33), (leading to) salvation (37), 
comprehending (40), knowing (43.52), teaching (48), causing to 
comprehend (55), going (58), requesting (69), tranquillizing (60), 
entering (61), and to be experienced in {visdrada, possibly implying 
“assured of [a good performance in]”) teaching (54). 

In the margin of this category might be settled the 2Ta relation of II 
57, where bodhisattvas are said (to have become uninterruptedly) 
turned to a concentrated calling to mind etc. 

(3) BahuvrThi main compounds of which the first member is a verbal 
adjective (vB relations): The verbal adjective signifies an action or 
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process (a) having been undergone by what is meant by the second 
member, or (b) no longer undergone, or (c) to be undergone or (d) no 
longer to be undergone. A vB relation in II 29, where the verbal 
adjectives smita only describes a state, takes a marginal position. 

In series I, 9 vB relations, all of type (a), can be found. By the 
compounds monks are described as persons in whom the cankers and 
the fetters were extinguished ([pari]ksina [2.13]), whose minds and 
insights were freed (vimukta [5.6.14]), whose work and task were 
accomplished (krta [9.10]), whose burden was laid down {apahrta 
[11]), and whose aim was obtained (anuprdpta [12]). 

In series II, 5 vB relations of type (a), 5 of type (b), 1 of type (c) and 1 
of type (d) can be found. By these compounds hodhisattvas are 
described as persons (a) whose energy, and vows, were activated 
(drabdha [13.28]), from whom thoughts of reputation etc., and 
frowning, went away, i.e. who were freed of them ([vy^apagata 
[17.31]), whose Karma etc. were destroyed (nihata [24]), (b) whose 
vows no longer were mentally produced, i.e. were spontaneous 
(akalpita [5])**^, from whom the extraordinary faculties no longer fell, 
i.e. in whom they were stable {acyuta [10]), whose minds no longer 
shrank, i.e. were confident {asamkucita [21], asamlina [39]) and were 
no longer obstructed (apratihata [41]), whose words were to be [faith- 
fully] received (ddeya [11]), and whose inspired eloquence was not to 
be cut off {andcchedya [34]). 

(4) Main compounds (Tatpurusas oi* BahuvrThis) without a verbal 
adjective or an ajective expressing capability for action (1 in I, 6 in 
II): Monks are said to be (like) great elephants (I 8), bodhisattvas to 
have the transphenomenal as their object (II 4), to be diligent (II 12), 
without regard to their body and life (II 14), not hypocritical (II 15), 
and to be gentle and mild in their words (II 32). 

VIII 

To conclude, some suggestions are made regarding 

(a) how to proceed when confronted with lengthy and intricate 

compounds of the kind the two series contain, 


Note that PahcaD is more in harmony with the compounds in the 
neighborhood by saying pranidhdnakalpifaih, an extreme example of a 2Tv- 
relation of category 1, because the verbal ad jective, as second member of the 
compound, is denied. This never happens in other instances of the passage. 
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(b) how to use some observations for the history of ideas and 
attitudes, and 

(c) how to explain the excessive use of compounds in the passage. 

(a) The most instructive examples of lengthy compounds, which for 
the present purpose 1 define as possessing 5 or more members, will 
now be discussed. This should result in some strategems which might 
be of help when one encounters similar compounds in other passages 
or texts. 

When dealing with lengthy compounds, intricacies can sometimes 
be solved by directly relating to the (verbal) adjective a word or 
compound that is difficult to explain as determining the immediately 
following word or compound. This procedure can be justified by 
considering the difficult word or compound as a separate part of a 
sentence of which the (verbal) adjective is the multivalent predicate, 
i.e. able to bind more than one part of speech. Another way is to 
relate that word or compound to the entire cluster of the following 
words. While this may be more in concord with the reality of compre- 
hending the meaning of smaller units, the first method has the 
practical advantage of allowing to register grammatical relations. 
Moreover, it is unavoidable in all those cases where a sentence seems 
to have been transformed into a long compound without much regard 
to the possibilities of a more intuitive understanding. 

First, lengthy compounds based on a vB relation will be discussed; 
then, those based on a Tv relation; finally, those based on a 7Ta 
relation. 

Three of the vB main compounds in the passage have five or more 
members (I 14, II 28.41). They are not intricate. But in case one 
encounters similar compounds with more members it may be of some 
use to know that in the instances of the passage only the verbal 
adjective is determined by more words and compounds, not the vB 
compound as such. In I 14 {samyag-djnd-su-vimuhta-citta) it is 
vimukta that is first determined by the indeclinable su (their minds 
“well freed’') and then, strengthened by su, by samyag-djnd (their 
minds “well-freed by right understanding”). The relation between 
samyag-djnd and su-vimukta can be established by assuming a 3Tv 
relation, where vimukta, representing the verbal predicate of a 
sentence, is determined by samyag-djnd in the instrumental case. 
The same holds in II 28 {a-samkhyeya-kalpa-su-samdrabdha- 
pranidhdna) and II 41 {sarva-sattva-a-pratihata-citta), samdrabdha, 
and pratihata, are first determined by su (their vows “well 
activated”) and a (their minds “not obstructed”) respectively, and 
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then by a-smnkhyeya-kalpa (their vows ‘^well-activated during innu- 
merable Kalpas”) and sarva-sattva (their minds “not obstructed by 
all beings”). The second determinations have to be related to the 
verbal adjective as representing the verbal predicate of a sentence, 
“innumerable Kalpas” of II 28 as an accusative of duration (a 2Tv 
relation with samdrahdha) . and “all beings” of II 41 as an instru- 
mental of the agent (a 3Tv relation with pratihata). 

Twelve of the Tatpurusa main compounds with verbal adjective 
have five or more members. Of them nine (I 15, II 8. 
19.25.38.47.49,50.62) are simple in structure. The verbal adjective is 
only related to the immediately preceding word, which is the subject 
of other determinations. Interesting cases are II 6.53.56. Here two 
parts of the compound depend on the verbal adjective. The same 
interpretation as in the case of vB compounds is possible, viz. that 
first the verbal adjective is determined by the immediately preceding 
word or compound, and then, with an increased significance, by 
another word or cluster of words. Here, too, the grammatical expla- 
nation makes use of the theory that in a sentence a verb can bind 
more than one part of speech. In II 6 {sarva-dharma-smnatd-ksdnti- 
pratilabdha), the hodhisattvas appear, if one understands samatd° as 
samatayd (see n. 63), as having acquired patient acceptance (a 2Tv 
relation) and as having acquired (it) by the (idea of) sameness with 
regard to all dharmas (a 3Tv relation). In II 53 {satata-samita-prati- 
sriitkd-sama-sarva-dharma-adhimukta) they are said to have concen- 
trated on all dharmas as similar to an echo (a 2Tv relation), and to 
have done so uninterruptedly (an iTv relation). In II 56 {an-anta- 
buddha~ksetra-vyuha-pranidhdna-prasthdna-parigrh%ta) they are de- 
scribed as having embraced the setting-out [in the Great Vehicle] 
(a 2Tv relation), and to have done so by means of a vow (to contri- 
bute to) the marvelous arrangement of endless Buddha-fields (a 3Tv 
relation). 

Of the ten 7Ta main compounds with five or more members (all 
ending in kusala, save one in visdrada) eight can be said to have a 
simple structure (II 33.40.43.54.58-61 ). In the penultimate member 
the action is specified which the hodhisattvas are skilled in and there- 
fore capable of, and this action is determined by the former members 
of the compound The two remaining compounds are cases where 


That this action is doubly determined by parts of the preceding 
compound may be suspected in II 40 and 61 from the combination of terms as 
well as from the form this item has in other versions. But for the moment I 
will keep in line with the Kanjur translation. 
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the function of husala must be explained by assuming that it would 
bind more than one part of speech, if the compound were transformed 
into a sentence. In II 27 {dharma-pravicaya-vihhakti-nirdesa-kusala) 
the hodh%sattva^ are described as being skilled in making distinctions 
and pointing them out (a 7Ta relation), and as having got the skill by 
the discrimination of dharmas (a STa relation). In II 37 (an-anta- 
kalpa-kotj-nirdesa-jndna-nihsarana-kusala) kusala has even three 
valences; the hodhisattva^ are said to be skilful in (leading people to) 
salvation (a 7Ta relation), to have got the skill by knowing how to 
instruct people (a STa relation), and to have got the skill since infinite 
crores of Kalpas (a 2Ta relation). Here, it is less easy to say, that 
kusala with the increased significance it got from its preceding word 
is determined by other members of the compound. For kusala and 
visdrada in the 8 other instances of lengthy compounds, and also in 
three instances of shorter compounds (II 48.52.55), never unite with 
the preceding word in such a way, that they would participate in its 
being the subject of further determinations. This is a strong indica- 
tion that in II 27 and 37 long sentences had been transformed into a 
compound without much regard to the possibilities of a more intui- 
tive understanding. 

To the 7Tv instances may be appended one example of a lengthy 
2Ta compound. In II 57 {a-samkhyeya-loka-dhatu-gata-huddha-anu- 
smrti-samddhi-satata-samitam-ahhimukhi-hhuta) the hodhisattvas are 
said to have become turned to a concentrated calling to mind of the 
Buddhas staying in innumerable world-regions (a 2Ta main relation 
depending on ahhimukha, hhuta adding that this had not always been 
so), and as having become turned to this uninterruptedly (an ITa 
relation). 

(b) An indication will now be given (more must be reserved for 
another occasion) how some observations may be of interest for the 
history of ideas and attitudes. The observations are connected with 
the four categories of main compounds compiled in VII with the 
purpose of distinguishing different relations to action. As the fourth 
group contains the small amount of compounds which lack a verbal 
adjective or any other indication of action, it can be neglected here. 

That only one instance of the first and most prominent category, 
Tatpurusas ending in a verbal adjective, can be found in series I 
{°pdramiprdpta [15], the longest compound of the series, not repre- 
sented in two of the early Chinese translations) could be interpreted 
in the following way. For describing monks (and the ideals they have) 
a verbal adjective in a position in which it directly characterizes them 
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as agents of a verbal action, was, originally, neither necessary nor 
wished for. On the other hand, the bodhisattva^ appear as preferably, 
and from the very beginning (IT 1 dhdrarivpratilabdhaih, etc.), de- 
scribed as such agents, though not all, but only 25, of the 31 
compounds of this type occurring in series 11 can be adduced for the 
statement {vimukta in 47 has a passive meaning; in 16 an action is 
only denied, and in 25, 26, 41 and 44 actions of others towards them 
are excluded). 

To this the next category adds 13 instances of compounds descri- 
bing bodhisattvas as experienced {kusala, visdrada) in some action 
and, thereby, as future agents. Six of them (including the one with 
visdrada) are missing in the earliest Chinese translations (see 
Synoptic Edition), and of the remaining seven not all seem to have 
employed the word kusala, only the action appearing in the transla- 
tion. Such compounds seem to have become increasingly important in 
the centuries after KumarajTva (ca. 400 C.E.). 

The third category, Bahuvrlhi main compounds of which the hrst 
member is a verbal adjective, does not directly point to an action of 
the persons who are described by them. Here, the verbal adjective 
signifies a process (no longer) undergone by what is meant by the 
second member. However, the result expressed by the verbal adjec- 
tive can mostly be considered as due to an effort of the said persons. 
Some qualities are described by only denying an action or process 
which would be of disadvantage to the said persons or denying an 
action of other persons in regard to them. In most cases it is an 
indirect way of connecting persons with action, and this seems to 
have been much appreciated in circles of monks. In series I nine (all 
homogeneous) of the main eleven compounds are vB relations, in 
series II only thirteen (not homogeneous) of the sixty-two. 

(c) Finally, I want to attempt an explanation of the excessive use of 
compounds in the passage. To some extent it must also be applicable 
to similar prologues in other Mahayana Sutras, though the list of 
boddhisattvagunas apparently is nowhere as expanded as in the 
passage. 

Comparison with the use of compounds in other parts of the 
Pahca shows that what happens in the prologue is no development of 
Buddhist Sanskrit as such, at least not as far as contained in that 
text. Rather it seems that the language of later texts was affected by 
such passages. What, then, could have been the motive for this exces- 
sive use of compounds, especially in the series on bodhisattva quali- 
ties? As there are no requirements of metre or technical Sutra style, 
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the argument of economics in using language does not prevail. Only 
one motive seems, therefore, to remain, the need for building up an 
imposing and aesthetically satisfying entrance to the dialogues of the 
Pahca. They have more entrances with that function (but with 
another structure), the Nidanaparivarta etc. 

What 1 would like to call the first entrance conveys the image of 
two rows of columns, which, because of the propagandistic interest in 
bodhisattva^, had not remained symmetrical. Each quality of the 
monks and the bodhisattvas is isolated as a column, but it also belongs 
to a sequence. In each row the columns differ in height/length. This 
seems mainly to be caused by the exigencies of the description of that 
quality, though there is some tendency to expansion as the sequence 
develops. 

The rows as well as the columns taken as isolated units show^ 
examples of stilistic repetitions of which a great part might be inter- 
preted as intended for the purpose of some aesthetic effect. 

Employing the categories used by G. von Simson in op. cit. (n. 
93), which are mostly in agreement with the definitions in J. Gonda’s 
Stylistic Repetition in the Veda (Amsterdam 1959), we could say 
about the rows that they are characterized throughout by the paral- 
lelism of the ending of the compounds in "^airjh (except I 1, II 3.30), 
extended in II 15.16 to °kair. As to whole words this parallelism 
seems rather to be avoided as II 22,23, 45.46, 50.51, and 54.55 
suggest. Positive examples are pratilahdha in II 1.2, and ^Jcusalairlh 
in II 58—61. There is alliteration of phonemes (a° [I 11.12, II 7.8, 
10-13,15-17, 56.57], 5° [I 14.15], and saf [II 52.53])i^^ of prefixes, 
words, etc. {suvirnukta in I 5.6, krta in I 9.10, sarva in II 25.26, 46,47, 
50.51, in II 34.35, sarvasattva in II 40.41), and assonance {karma^ 
[II 22—24], ° dharma\td^° [II 43.44], "^vasita!^ [II 45.46], \°']jpratitya° [II 
48.49], ^huddha^ [II 56—59]. 

In the isolated compound, instead of parallel case endings most 
often the vowels a and d at the end of a member of a compound 
produce an effect of repetition. Alliteration can be found in II 37 
kalpakott . . . nirdesajndnanihsa^ , II 38 mdydmarici . . . pratisrutka- 
pratihhdsa . . , pratibimha° (notice the sounds in gaganagandharvana- 
gara), II 53 satatasamitd^ , II 56 pranidhdnaprasthdnapari"' , II 57 
smrtisamddhisatatasamita° , II 61 samddhisatasahasra^ , and II 62 
kalpdks% 7 ia° , assonance in II 23 pratipra^ and II 33 gdthdbhigita° , 
and paronomasia in I 9 krtakrtyaih and I 10 krtakaraniyair (this is 


In lengthy compounds the beginning sounds are probably too distant 
from one another to have any noticeable aesthetic effect. 
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also an example of a stylistic connection of two compounds), and in I 
15 ° parama'pdrami'^ and II 19 gatimgataih. 

Examples of stylistic connection of compounds are rather scarce 
compared with what is described by G. von Simson (op. cit. [n. 93]) 
with regard to other Buddhist Sanskrit texts. Neither are the 
examples of stylistic repetition within the compounds impressive. 
But here I hope that other categories can be found to confirm what I 
feel to be a very well-formed prose passage, though at some places 
other requirements prevail (e.g. in PahcaG II 5 akalpitapranidhdna is 
grammatically more convincing than prariidhdndkalpita of PahcaD, 
which conforms to the number of seven syllables of the four preceding 
compounds). 

Index of Sanskrit Words in the Two Pai^caG series* 


a(n)° 

II 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 
15, 16, 21, 25, 28, 
34, 35, 37, 39,41, 
49, 54, 56, 57, 59, 
62 (bis) 

atyanta 

II 10 

adhimdtra 

II 42 

adhimukta 

II 53 

adhimukti 

II 40 

adhimucyarndna 

II 38 

adhyesana 

II 59 

anuprdpta 

I 12 

anusaya 

II 50 

anusmrti 

II 57 

anta 

II 35, 37, 56 
(always with a/i°) 

apagata 

II 17 

apahrta 

I 11 

abhigita 

II 33 

abhijnd 

II 9, 10 

abhinirhdra 

II 61 

abhibhavana 

II 35 

abhibhuta 

II 25 {an°) 

ahhimukhibhiita 

II 57 

artha 

I 12 

arhut 

I 1 

avatdra 

II 40 

avatdrana 

II 55 

avatirna 

II 49 

dcchedya 

II 34 (a?^°) 


djdneya 

I 7 

djnd 

I 14 

ddeya 

II 11 

dnimitta 

IT 4 

arabdha 

II 13 

dlapana 

II 33 

dldpin 

II 30 

dvarana 

II 23, 47 

dsrava 

I 2 

utpdda 

II (49,) 58 

upamd 

II 38 

upasamkramaria 

II 58 

karaniya 

I 10 

karman 

II 22, 23, 24, 47 

kalpa 

II 28, 37, 62 

kalpita 

II 5 (a°) 

kdya 

II 14 

kusala 

II 27, 33, 37, 40, 
43, 48, 52, 55, 58, 
59, 60, 61 

kusida 

II 12 (a°) 

kuhaka 

II 15 (a°) 

krta 

I 9, 10 

krtya 

I 9 

kotj 

II 37 

Mesa 

(I 3,) II 24, 47, 60 

ksaya 

II 8, 49 (both 
times with a°) 

ksdnti 

II 6, 19, 42 

kstna 

I 2, (13,) 62 (a°) 


(. . .) in ms., but emended by *. . . in section VI. 
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gaga na 

II 38 

gata 

TI 19, (31, 50,) 57 

gati 

II 19, 40 

gand ha r t ?iaga ra 

II 38 

gambhira 

TI 19, 44, 49 

gdthd 

II 33 

givna 

II 62 

gocara 

II 4 

car yd 

II 40 

citta 

I 5, 14; II 17, 39, 
40, 41, 45 

cetas 

I 15 

cyuta 

II 10 (a°) 

Jti'ita 

II 14 

(jndti) 

II 17 

"^jndtra 

II 17 

jndna 

II 37, 40, 43, 52, 
61 

dagacaridra 

II 38 

duravagdha 

II 26, 44 

drsti 

II 47, 50, 60 

desaka 

II 18 

d ha r m a 

II 6, 18, 19, 27, 
38, *43, 46, 53, 54 

dharmatd 

II (43,) 44 

dhdrani 

II 1 

nay a 

II 8, 49, 54 

ndga 

I 8 

ndnd 

II 60 

nihklesa 

I 3 

nihsarana 

II 37 

nirapeksa 

II 14 

nirdmisa 

II 18 

nirdesa 

II 8, 27, 37, 48, 
54 

nirmdna 

II 38 

nihata 

II 24 

para 

II 25, 33 

parama 

I 15, II 19 

pariksina 

I 13 

parigrhita 

II 56 

parimita 

II 59 {a°) 

paryanta 

II 62 (a°) 

paryutthdna 

II 50, 60 

par sad 

II 35 

pdrami 

I 15 

purva 

II 30 


prajnd 

I 6 

pranidhdna 

II 5, 7, 28, 56 

pratiprasrabd ha 

II 23 

pratibimba 

II 38 

pratibhdna 

II 34 

pratibhdsa 

II 38 

pratilabdha 

II 1, 2, 6, 45 

pratividdha 

II 8 

prativedha 

II 43, 52 

pratisrutka 

II 38 

pratisrutkd 

II 53 

pratisa7nvid 

II 8 

pratihata 

II 41 (a^) 

pratitya 

II 48 

pratityasamutpdda II 49 

pratyarthika 

IT 24 

pratyekabuddha 

II 26 

pramdna 

II 54 (a°) 

pravddin 

II 25 

pravicaya 

II 27 

pravesa 

II 61 

prasamana 

II 60 

prasthdna 

II 56 

prahina 

II 51 

prdpta 

I (12,) 15; II 20, 
46 

buddha 

II 57, 58, 59 

buddkaksetra 

II 56 

bhava 

I 13 

bhdra 

I 11 

°bhrkutika 

II 31 

(madhu) 

II 32 

’^madhura 

II 32 

marici 

II 38 

mahat 

I 8, II 9, 20 

mdnasa 

II 21 

mdyd 

II 38 

mdra 

II 22 

mukha 

II 29 

yathdtmya 

II 55 

lapaka 

11 16 (a°) 

Idbha 

II 17 

lokadhdtu 

II 57 

vacana 

II 11, 32 

varna 

II 62 

vaiitd 

I 15, 45, 46 

vastbhuta 

I 4 
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vikrldana 

vikndita 

idgata 

vibhakfi 

vimukta 

vis dr ad a 

vlhdrui 

rirya 

vaisdradya 

vyapagata 

vyuha 

data 

dnnyatd 

drdoaka 

dlaksna 

samyojana 

samltna 

sanga 

samkucita 

samkhyeya 


Ad 

AdH 

Aista 

AstaV 


BHSD 


CoPL 


CPD 

Dasa 

DasaK 


Dbh 

ga 
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II 61 


with a'^) 

II 9 

satatasa ni i ta 

II 53, 57 

II 50 

'^sattoa 

IT 40, 41, 60 

II 27 

satya 

II 52 

I 5, 6, 14 (all with 

(satva) 

TI 40, 41, 60 

II 47 

sania 

11 53 

II 54 

samatd 

11 6, *43 

II 3 

samat i krdnta 

IT 22 

II 13 

sania n odga ta 

IT 7, 37, 42, 62 

II 20, 36 

samddhi 

11 2. 57, 61 

II 31 

samdrahdhn 

H 28 

II 56 

samyak 

1 14 


sarva 

1 15, n 6, 22, 25, 

IT 61 


26, 40, 41, 46, 47, 

II 3 


50, 51, 53, 58 

II 26 

sahasrn 

IT 61 

II 32 


I 5, 6, 14, TI 28 

I 13, II 51 

suksnia 

1 1 40 

II 39 (a°) 

smita 

II 29 

II 7 (a°) 

sva 

II 45 

II 21 (a°) 

svaka 

I 12 

IT 28, 57 (both 

svapna 

11 38 


Abbreviations 
Astadasasahasrika Prajnaparamita 

Hsiian-tsang’s translation of the Ad in T 220 (3) | vol. 7], p. 
427 ff. 

Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 

Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita. With Haribhadra’s CV^rnmen- 
tary Called Kloka ed. P. L. Vatdya . [Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, 
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Dictionary. Vol. IT: Dictionary. New Haven: "S"ale University 
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THE SOURCES FOR BU STON’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE ACTS OF A BUDDHA 


By Christian Luczanits, Vienna^ 


L 

In one of the pictorial traditions of India the life of the Buddha is, 
at least since post-Gupta times, represented by eight great events 
(four from the life and four miracles) h This tradition determined 
many steles of Pala sculpture. There, the enlightenment takes a 
central position and the other events are arranged to the sides and to 
the top (usually parinirvdna) of the stele. The mode of narration is 
extremely reduced'-. This tradition in Tibet is represented by the 
Eight Stupas which stand for / symbolize these events^. The textual 
sources, also diverging in some details, tell the event and the site 
where the event took placed. Probably the earliest depiction of the 


* Prof. Ernst Steinkellner initiated this work during a seminar. I would 
like to thank him for his support and patience. 

^ Joanna Williams, Sarnath Gupta Steles of the Buddha’s Life. Ars 
Orientalis 10 (1975) 171-192, p. 191, fig. 3. 

^ E.g, Susan L. Huntington, The “Pala-Sena” Schools of Sculpture. 
Leiden 1984, figg. 54, 131, 152, 153. 

3 An unusual Tharika in the Zimmerman Family Collection shows these 
eight scenes in the tradition of the Pala steles and adds some other events at 
the bottom (Asita, Departure, Cutting the hair and Sujata). In addition eight 
Stupas are depicted on the upper edge of the Thaiika. The proposed connec- 
tion of the scenes with the twelve acts and with the Lalitavistara is impossible 
as stated by the authors. On the one hand, the twelve acts do not include any 
miracles, and on the other, the Lalitavistara does not include the parinirvdna 
which concludes both the eight great events and the twelve acts. Also the 
dating is disputable. See Susan L. Huntington - John C. Huntington, 
Leaves from the Bodhi Tree; The Art of Pala India (8th- 12th centuries) and 
its International Legacy. Seattle— London 1990, p. 316-318, no. 107. 

^ Cf. Giuseppe Tucci, Stupa. Art, Architectonics and Symbolism, New 
Delhi 1988, p. v-vii, 21-24; Hajimb Nakamura, The Astamahasthanacai- 
tyastotra and the Chinese and Tibetan Versions of a Text Similar to it. In: 
Indianisme et Bouddhisme. Melanges offerts a Mgr fitienne Lamotte. 
Louvain-la-neuve 1980, p. 259-265; P 2024 & 2025. 
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Eight Stupas is found in the ’Du khaii at AlchP. An Indian model for 
these Eight Stupas is still uncertain although a tradition exists of 
Stupas errected above the eight parts of the Buddha’s relics^. 

In addition, there exists in Tibet a textual tradition which charac- 
terizes the life of the Buddha by the expression mdzad pa bcti giiis. 
This system of Twelve acts’ is well known there, and was used in the 
first western descriptions of the life of the Buddha according to the 
Tibetan tradition'^. In the Tibetan Canon a Dvadasakaranamanaya- 
stotra is included which describes the life of the Buddha by arranging 
it in twelve acts. The Stotra is attributed on the one hand to Nagar- 
juna, and on the other to ’Bri gun skyod pa (1 142-1 2 1 7)«. A so-called 
act’ signifies more a part of the life than a single deed. Accordingly, 
there exists a Tibetan version of the life of the Buddha, compiled by 
Chos hyi ’od zer (ca. 1300) which is entitled mDzad pa bcu ghis and is 
arranged in twelve parts. This version is only x^artly preserved in a 
Mongolian manuscript^. This system of twelve 'acts’ was also used to 


Nakamura (op. cit., p. 265) attributes the Astamahasthanacaitya- 
stotra to the Kusana-period! Cf. Deborah KniMBURa-SALTBR, The Life of 
the Buddha in Western Himalayan Monastic xArt and Its Indian Origins: Act 
One (The Tucci Archives Preliminary Study, 2). EW 38 (1988) 189-214, 
p. 209, figg. 16 & 17. 

^ In that connection the Mahaparinirvanasutra and related texts 
mention usually ten Stupas: eight for the relics, one for the urn, and one for 
the remaining coal; cf. Ernst Waldschmtdt, Die Uberlieferiing vom Lebens- 
ende des Buddha. Eine vergleichende Analyse des Mahaparinirvanasutra und 
seiner Entsprechungen. Teil II. Gottingen 1948, p. 328-330. 

" Of. M. A. Osoma db Koros, Notices on the Life of 8hakya extracted 
from the Tibetan i\uthorities (1839), repr. in: Tibetan Studies. Budapest 
1986, p. (229—263) 231 f. I was not able to find his source for the description of 
the first act; also Anton Sohibpner, Eine Tibetische Lebensbeschreibung 
8akyamuni’s des Begriinders des Buddhathums. vSt. Petersburg 1849, p. 2 
and C. T. Koppek, Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehung. Berlin 
1906, 1/74. These works might have influenced the title of A. Foucher’s 
article "’Une liste indienne des aetes du Buddha” about the correlations 
between textual and pictorial traditions (in: Ecole pratique des hautes 
etudes, section des sciences religieuses. Paris 1908, p. 1-32). He does not 
explain the title and speaks in the article of scenes and episodes. 

P 2026, 95bl-96a7; cf. Lobsang Dargyay, The Twelve Deeds of the 
Buddha — A Controversial Hymn Ascribed to Nagarjuna. The Tibet Journal 
9,2 (1984) 3-12. 

N. PoFPE (The Twelve Deeds of the Buddha — a Mongolian Version of 
the Lalitavistara. [Asiatische Porschungen 23]. W^iesbaden 1967, p. 1 1 , 17f.) 
calls this text a shorter version of the Lalitavistara since some parts of the 
texts are identical in their Mongolian translations. However the parinirvdna 
is not included in the Lalitavistara and thus must have been described accor- 
ding to other sources. Only the parts 6—9 (“The one in which he became monk 
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describe the life of other important religious personalities^t), but to my 
knowledge has never determined any pictorial tradition^ h 

As there seems to exist no visual model for the Eight Stupas in 
India, also no Indian literary model for the concept of the 'twelve 
acts’ is known to me. This article should be a first step in determining 
whether any existed. The starting point for this inquiry is the chapter 
on the acts of the Buddha in Bu ston’s Chos ’byuh (B)i2. This chapter 
precedes the summarized biography of the Buddha and is, to my 
knowledge, the oldest available text discussing this theme. In the 
following, the sources used by Bu ston are identified and collected. I 
also attempt to clarify the context within which the deeds are 
mentioned in the sources. 

As an introduction Bu ston says (according to Obkrmillek’s 
translation): "Although the acts of the Buddha are so numerous as to 
be inconceivable to our mind, still, having in view those, who demand 
a definite number, and, moreover, in order to examine more closely 
the principal achievements of the Buddha, the learned (usually) 
mention tw^elve acts’’^'^. In the following discussion Bu ston mentions 
sources in which the expression mdzad pa hcu gnis is used as a 
designation for the life of the Buddha (see below, quot. 1 & 2). Then 
he describes less frequently mentioned deeds in different enumer- 
ations and shows which act is usually the first in such enumerations 
(quot. 3~“9). However, the largest part of this chapter is used to 


and left home” to "Subdual of Simnu/Mara”) are preserved in an illustrated 
manuscript of the 18th century. Cf. L. Ligeti, Les douze actes du Bouddha. 
In: Monumenta Linguae Mongolicae Collecta V. Budapest 1974, p. 9—22. 

Cf. G. H. Mullin - Acharya Tub-ten Cham-fa, Kun-ga Gyal-tsen’s 
‘Life of the Dalai Lama I: The Twelve Wonderous Deeds of Omniscient 
Gen-Dun Drub’. The Tibet Journal 10,4 (1985) 3-42. 

In the ’ Brom ston lha khan chen mo at Ta pho (15th~16th e.) and in the 
new temple in Poo, Kinnaur (finished 1990), I saw depictions of the life of the 
Buddha, on which the artists wrote an enumeration of the mDzad pa bcu gnis 
to introduce the events. However, it appeared to be only a conceptual frame 
for the whole composition which depicted other events as well. 

TransL E. Obebmtller, History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by 
Buston. I. Pt.: The Jewelery of Scripture. Heidelberg 1931, p. 133—138 and 
II. Pt.: The History of Buddhism in India and Tibet. Heidelberg 1932, p. 72 
(repr. Delhi 1986). It should be noted that Obebmiller’s division of the 
biography of the Buddha in twelve parts is not found in the original (cf. quot. 
23). 

Obebmieler, op. cit., 1/133 translating: thuh pa la mdzad pa hsam gyis 
mi khyah kyan grans la dga ’ ha rjes su hzun ha dan gtso ho ne bar bzun nas 
mkhas pa, rnams kyis mdzad pa bcu gnis su tha snad mdzad de (B 737 ,6 f.). 
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demonstrate which acts are attributed to the Bodhisattva and which 
to the Buddha (quot. 10-22). The last two quotations are used as a 
transition to the actual biography of the Buddha. The expression 
mdzad 'pa bcu gnis is therefore used, on the one hand, as an expression 
for the Life of the Buddha, and on the other hand, for an enumer- 
ation of different events, in any representative number, which 
characterise the life of the Buddha. 

Bu ston, therefore, does not specify a certain series of events but 
emphasizes that he follows in his summary of the life of the Buddha 
the verses quoted from the Uttaratantra (cf. quot. 8 [A2] & 23) The 
system of the twelve acts was apparently already a tradition by the 
early 14th century, at least in Tibet. This is not only proved by the 
above mentioned Stotra and the title of Chos kyi ’od zer’s text but 
also by Bu ston’s introductory sentence. It should be noted that Bu 
ston also discusses only deeds which are usually not found in such 
enumerations (the usually mentioned acts being simply assumed)*-’^. It 
is also remarkable that usually the miracles, which constitute four of 
the eight great events, are not included in such enumerations (quot. 3 
shows an exception). 

The passage in Dharmamitra, where he speaks of don mdzad pa 
{rnam pa) bcu gnis (cf. quot. 2) attests to an Indian usage of a similar 
term. It is possible that Bu ston, in referring to this early expression 
in abbreviated form, identified it with the expression mdzad pa bcu 
gnis used by the Tibetan tradition. Thereby he possibly assumed that 
Dharmamitra ’s phrase was the model of the latter. 

At the conclusion of the Buddha’s biography Bu ston summarizes 
his sources once more: “These twelve acts are partly different in the 
Agama, the Abhiniskramanasutra and the Lalitavistara; here [they 
are] described following the Lalitavistara, and how [the Buddha] 
reached Nirvana is described according to the [Vinaya-]Ksudraka. 
To calm down reflections etc. about them one should know the 
Upayakausalyasutra and others. Bu ston mentions for example 


These verses are also used by mKhas grub rje to enumerate the acts of a 
Buddha; cf. F. D. Lessing — A. Wayman, Introduction to the Buddhist 
Tantric Systems. The Hague 1968 (repr. Delhi 1983), p. 24 f. 

For the usual enumerations compare Wen tshig’s commentary to the 
Sarndhinirmocanasutra P 5517, 117a— 118b {quot. 9) or the enumeration of 
Dharmamitra (quot. 2 [B]). 

B 789,2—4: mdzad pa bcu gnis di dag la lun dan mnon 'hyuh dan rgya rol 
rnams la mi mthun pa ci rigs su "hyun mod kyi dir rgya rol gyi rjes su 'brans te 
bsad cih my a nan las das pa’i tshul phran tshegs bzin hsad do !| di dag gi dgons 
pa la sogs pa zi ba tu thabs la mkhas pa'i mdo la sogs par ses par by ad |1 . 
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the 18 (heretic) teachers in his description of the descent from the 
Tusita heaven which are not mentioned in the Lalitavistara. The 
names and the following comparison of himself with a conch-shell 
{safikha, dun) which is used by the Buddha to comfort the gods must 
be taken from the Vinaya (as part of the Agama) or the 
Abhiniskramanasutra^^. Bu ston also mentions that some texts 
enumerate four, some five considerations^®. The expression mdzad pa 
hcu gnis was not found in any one of these texts. 

II. 

After giving the quotation, report, or reference from Bu ston 
( = A) the corresponding parts of the different sources are quoted and 
their context is indicated (= B)'^. If a quotation from Bu ston is only 
a part of a cited passage, this part is indicated by bold letters. The 
sources are numbered following their appearance in Bu ston’s chapter 
and the headings are given as Bu ston mentions them. Supplements 
are given in square brackets, the equivalents in Sanskrit in round 
brackets. The abbreviations used for the texts are listed at the end of 
the article. 


1. Pad ma’i dad tshul (Kamalaslla) 

(A) B 737,7—738,1: sans rgyas kyi sku'am mdzad pa hcu gnis la sogs pa 
bsam la hyifi ha ii bar hya'o || 

(B) This quotation could not be identified. 

2. Chos kyi bses gnen (Dharmamitra) 

(A) B 738,1: dga' Idan gyi gnas nas habs pa la sogs pa mdzad pa hcu 
gnis kyis gdul by a smin par mdzad pa || 

(B) This quotation is found in the eighth chapter of the Abhisam- 
ayalahkarakarikatlkaprasphutapada (P 5194). It describes the dif- 
ferent bodys (kdya) of a Buddha. 

P 5194, 121a2— 8: Sdkya thuh pa la sogs paH gzugs kan gis ze by a ha la | 
dga ^ Man nas bobs pa la sogs pa don mdzad pa mam pa hcu gnis kyP^ 
gdul by a yons su smin par mdzad pa ni mam pa smin pa^i sprul pa'i 


B 743,7—744,5; Abhiniskramanasutra: P 967, 6a5— 6b6; Vinaya: P 1030/ 
17, 260a3-261al. 

B 743,1-3. In the Lalitavistara (14,8-24) they are four, in the Vinaya 
and the Abhiniskramanasutra five: P 1030/17, 258a6— 260a3 & P 967, 6b8. 

In the cases when there were no critical editions at my disposal the 
Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition (P), ed. D. T. SxJZiJici, Tokyo— Kyoto 
1955—1958, was used. 

29 kyis: kyi. 
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skM ste I de la don mdzad pa hcu gnis ni 'phags pa dad pa Y stobs bskyed 
pa la 'jug pa'i phyag rgya’i mdo^^ las \ ji shad du dus gcig tu phyogs 
hcu'i jig rten gyi khams rah 'byams thams cad du dga' Idan gyi gnas 
mchog na hzugs pa dan \ 'chi 'pho ha dan skye ba dan \ mhon par 'byuh 
ha dan | dka ’ ba spyod pa Y sbyor ha dan \ byah chub kyi snih por gsegs 
pa dan \ 'dud bcom pa dan | mhon par rdzogs par byah chub pa dah | 
chos kyi 'khor lo rah tu hskor ha dah \ yohs su my a nan las 'da ' ba dah | 
chos nub par ston pa la mkhas pa zes gsuhs pa rnams te | 'dir chos mib 
par ston pa yah gdul bya rah tu ma gus pa dag gi chos dah chos smra ba 
la rten pa'i sdig pa 7ni 'hyuh bar bya ba’i phyir sans rgyas kyi mdzad pa 
chen po ste | de Y phyir 'phags pa gser 'od dam pa zes bya ba theg pa chen 
po'i mdd^- las \ 

sahs rgyas my a nan mi 'da' zih / chos kyah nub par mi 'gyur te / 

sems can rnams ni gdul ba'i phyir / 7nya nan ’da' la sogs pa ston // 
zes gsuhs so || 


3. Rin chen phren ba (RatnavalT) 

(A) B 738,1-3: 

shin rje Y dbah du gyur pa rnams / gsegs dah bltams dan rol pa dah / 
khab nas 'byuh dah dka’ spyod dahP^ / 

byah chub ched du^^ hdud sde 'joms // 
chos kyi ’khor lo hskor^^^ ba dah / lha rnams kun nas babs ba^*^ dah / 
de biin du ni mya nan las / ’das pa ston pa’i-'^ mdzad pa yin // 

(B) This quotation is not to be found in the RatnavalT^s. In this case 
Bu ston seems to be mistaken because it is found in nearly identical 
form in the Bodhicittavivarana (BV), which is also attributed to 
Nagarjuna^^. Here the acts are attributed to a Bodhisattva {rgyal 
ba'i sras) like Samantabhadra who has fully developed the thought of 
enlightenment {bodhicitta)'^^ . 


Sraddhabaladhanavataramudrasutra, P 867. 

-- Suvarnaprabhasottamasiitra, P 176. 
dka’ spyod dah: dka' ha spyod (BV 91). 
ched du: che dah (BV 91). 
hskor: skor (BV 92). 

kun nas babs ba: kun gyis zu ha (BV 92). 
pa’i: par (BV 92). 

Cf. M. Hahn, Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali. Vol. I: The Basie Texts (Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, Chinese). [Indica et Tibetiea 1]. Bonn 1982. 

Cf. Oh. Lindtner, Nagarjuniana. Studies in the Writings and Philo- 
sophy of Nagarjuna. Copenhagen 1982, p. 210 (BV 91—92). Ltndtner is of 
the same opinion (211 n. 91). 

‘^0 Linbtner, op. cit., p. 209-211. 
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4. Thabs la mkhas pa zes pa la sogs pad mdo 
(Upayakausalya and other Sutras) 

(A) B 738,4: dam pa'i chos 7iub pa la mkhas pa || 

(B) This act could not be found in the Upayakausalyasutra (P 927)3^ 
but is mentioned in the above quoted section from Dharmamitra 
(2 [B]). 

5. gSer ’od dam pa (vSuvarnaprabhasottamasutra) 

(A) B 738,5: 

sans rgyas mya nan yohs mi 'da ' / chos kyafi nub par mi 'gyur te // 

(B) SPSu 17. The gods praise the Tathagata in the following verses 
(Version Tib. I, first half of the 8th c.): 

sails rgyas mya fian yoh^'^ mi ^da^ j chos kyah nub par mi ^gyur te / 
sems can yohs su smin mdzad phyir / 

yohs su mya nan 'da' ha ston //30// 
sails rgyas boom Man bsam mi khyab / de hzin gsegs pa rtag pa 7 sku / 
sems can rna'ms la phan pa 7 phyir / 

bkod pa rnam pa sna tshogs ston //31// 
Nobel, the editor of the Tibetan translations, notes to this stanza 
(n. 242) that the complement of this verse by Obermiller (op. cit. 
[n. 12], 1/181 n. 1247) doesn’t fit any version of the original text. In 
my opinion Obermiller has completed this verse by quoting the 
version in Dharmamitra (2 [B]). 

6. mDo sde rgyan gyi ’grel pa (Sutralahkarabhasya) 

(A) B 738,6: dga' Man gyi gnas na hzugs pa la sogs pa ston pa’i sgo 
nas . . . 

(B) This quotation is the last of a series of comparisons for the arising 
of the thought of enlightenment (cittotpdda) in a Bodhisattva. 

SABh 17,6—8: updyakausalyasahagato meghopamah sarvasattvdrtha- 
kriydtadadhinatvdt tusitabhavanavdsddisamdarsanatah | yathd meghdt 
sarvabhdjanalokasampattayah | 

7. mNon rtogs rgyan gyi ’grel pa (Abhisamayalahkaravrtti) 

(A) B 738,7: dga' Idan gyi gnas na bzugs pa la sogs pa kun tu ston par 
run ba . . . 

(B) Here too, one compares the dharmakdya with a cloud to describe 
a Bodhisattva’s thought. It is the last of 22 similar comparisons. 


In this case the quotation seems only to indicate a certain deed which 
ought to be mentioned in several different texts (Upayakausalyasutra and 
others). 

32 yoh: yohs (Tib, II). 
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F 5185, 24a7f. : ni su gnis pa chos kyi sku dan Man pa ni sprin Ita hu’o 
1 1 de hzin gsegs pa "i spyod lam bstan par ’dod pa dan \ glan po che ’i Ita 
stalls kyis Ita bar Mod pa ’i by ait chub sems dpa ’ zes rgya cher gah gsuns 
pa ste I dga"" Man gyi gnas na hzugs pa kun tu ston pas sems can gyi don 
bya ba rnam pa thams cad de la rag las pa'i phyir ro H 
AAV 22: dvdvirnsatitamo dharmakdyasahagato meghopamo yad aha — 
tathdgaterydpatharn samdarsayitukdmena ndgdvalokitam avalokayitii- 
kdmena hodhisattvena <mahdsattvene> ti vistarah | tusitabhavanavdsd- 
disamdarsanena sarvasattvdrthakriydndm tadadhinatvdt || 

8. rGyud bia (Uttaratantra) 

(A1 ) B 738,7: skye ba mhon par skye ba dan 
(A2) B 740,2-4: 

thugs rje chen pos 'jig rten mkhyen / jig rten kun la gzigs nas ni / 
chos kyi sku las ma g.yos par / sprul pa'i ran bzin sna tshogs kyis // 
skye ha mhon par skye ha dan j dga ’ Man gnas ni 'pho ba dah / 
Ihums su iugs dah bltams pa dah j bzo yi gnas la mkhas pa dah // 
htsun mo H ’khor dgyes rol ba dah / hes ’byun dka ’ ha spyod pa dah / 
byah chub shin por gsegs pa dah / bdud sde jams dah rdzogs par ni // 
byah chub chos kyi 'khor lo dah / 

mya han 'das par gsegs mdzad rnams / 
yons su ma dag zih rnams su j srid pa ji srid gnas par ston // 

(B) RGV 87 f. (characterizing the nirmanakdya): 
mahdkarunayd krtsnam lokam dlokya lokavit j 
dharmakdydd aviralarn^"^ nirmdriais citrarupibhih //53// 
jdfakdny upapattim^^ ca tusitesu cyutirn tatah / 
garbhd[va'\kramanam janma silpasthdndni kausalam HS^H 
antahpuraratikriddm naiskramyam duhkhacdrikdm / 
bodhimandopasarnkrantim nidrasainyapramardanam Il55jl 
sarnbodhirrt dharmacakrarn ca nirvdnddhigamakriydm^^ / 
ksetresv aparisuddhesu darsayatyd bhavasthiteh //56// 


In connection with the last three quotations it is necessary to correct 
the translation of Obbrmiller (op. cit. [n. 12], 1/134) as follows: ''Some 
(gloss: Rigs ral) say that the so-called descent from the Tusita is performed as 
the first [('?) act]. Others (gloss: rGyan ro ba) contradict to that because (in 
the above three quotations ) the sojourn in the Tusita-heaven is mentioned as 
the first act” (B 738,6-739,1). 

T.: ma g.yos pa. 

T.: skye ha mhon par skye ha dah. 

T.: mdzad rnams. 
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9. dGons ba nes ’grel gyi ’grel chen 
(‘‘Great Commentary” to the Samdhinirmocanasiitra) 

(A) B 739,1 rten gyi khams thams cad du sprul pa’i skus dan po 

dga ’ Idan gyi gnas nas hobs pa nas tJia ma yons su my a nan las 'das pa 
chen po ston pa'l bar gyi sans rgyas kyi mdzad pa bcu gnis la sogs par 
gcig car ston . . . 

(B) Bu ston in his Chos bsgyur dkar chag (ChK) calls two com- 
mentaries of the Sarndhinirmocanasutra 'grel chen: Nishioka 676 
and 654. Nishioka 676 is identical with the commentary of Wen 
tshig, the AryagambhTrasamdhinirmocanatika^'7. Nishioka 654 is 
the Aryasarndhinirmocanasutrasya Vyakhyana by Byah chub rdzu 
’phrul^s. In neither texts is this quotation found in the section dealing 
with the explanation of the different bodys (kdya), which is included 
in the 10th chapter. Wen tshig calls the acts in his extensive commen- 
tary mtshan nid rnam pa and quotes different enumerations^^. The 
content of the Vyakhyana is in agreement with Bu ston, but the 
expression mdzad pa bcu ghis is not used^^. 


10. mDo yab sras mjal ba (Pitaputrasamagamasutra) 

(A) B 739,4 f.: 

bye ha brgyad cur rgyal ba nid / sans rgyas nid du bstan gyur kyan j 
da dun chog pa 'i 'du 4es hsal"^^ j byaii chub mchog tu thugs kyan 'jug // 
ston gsum drug cu rtsa gcig gi j sans rgyas zih rnams dag gyur pa^"^ j 
ji Itar thub pa thabs mkhas dan^^ / rgyal ha khyod ni kun gyis 'tshal // 
da dun dan por"^"^ thugs bskyed par / de dan der ni yofis bstan te / 
da dun^^ du yah 'dren pa khyod j 

sans rgyas man po ston par^^ mdzad // 

(B) For this quotation Bu ston gives the context himself (B 739, 3 f.) 


37 Cf. E. Steinkellner, Who is By an chub rdzu ’phrul? Tibetan and 
Non-Tibetan Commentaries on the Sarndhinirmocanasutra — A survey of the 
literature. BIS 4/5 (1989) 229-251, p. 236; Nishioka 655 & P 5517. 

38 p 5845. About the author compare Steixkellner, op. cit., p. 236-241. 

39 p 5517, 116b2-125a7. 

40 P 5845, 37al-5. 

41 bsal: hrtsal (P). 

42 ayur pa: mdzad pa (P). 

43 dan: ba (P). 

44 da dun dah por: da dud dah po (P). 

45 duh: dud (P). 

40 par: pa (P). 
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by summarizing the content of the fifth chapter^^. At the end of this 
chapter Mahjusri praises the Buddhas (P 760/16, 37a4— 7): 

dpa ’ bo rnams ni thabs mkhas ste / sems cmi rnams la thugs brtse zifi / 
lus can yohs su smin mdzad phyir / dpa' ho chen po rnwm par phrul // 
... (A) 

11. Dam pa’i chos pad ma dkar po (SaddharmapundarTkasutra) 

(A) B 739,6: 

hskal pa bye stoh bsams kyi mi khyah pa / 

de yi tshad ni nam yah med pa nas / 
by ah chub mchog rah 'di ni hes thoh ste / 

ha ni rtag tu chos kyo,h rab 'chad do // 

(B) In the 15th chapter of the SDhSu the Buddha explains to the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya why he was venerated by 100 000 Bodhi- 
sattvas (ch. 14). He begins with the following verses (8Dh8u 323,7): 

acintiyd kalpasahasrakotyo, ydsdin pramdnam na kadaci indy ate / 
prdptd mayd esa taddgrabodhir , 

dharmam ca desemy ahu yiityakdlam //I// 
samddapemi bahubodhisattvdn, bandhasyni jhdnasmi sthapemi caiva / 
sattvdna kotin ayutdn anekdn, paripdcaydmi bahukalpakutyah //2/ 

12. Lah kar gsegs pa (Lahkavatarasutra) 

(A) B 740,1: 

’dod pa'i khams dan gzugs med du / 

sans rgyas rnam par 'tsha fi mi rgya, / 
gzugs kyi khams kyi 'og min du / 'dod chags bral khyod 'tshah rgya 'o // 

(B) This quotation belongs to the last part of the 8utra, the 8aga- 
thaka^®. The verses of this collection are meant to assist one in memori- 
zing doctrines and narrations^Q. The quoted verse has neither a connec- 
tion to its context nor a matching part in the main body of the 8utra. 
LASu 361: kdmadhdtau tathdrupye rm vai buddho vibudhyate / 

rupadhdt vakanisthesu intardgesu budhyate HI "1 4=11 

P 760/16, 31b6— 37b6, sNon byun ba ’od bsruns chen po (rto sus pa); 
e.g. the birth as Indraketu (P 760/16, 33b3). 

J. Takasaki (Analysis of the Lankavatara. In search of its original 
form. In: Indianisme et Bouddhisme [s. n. 4], p. [339-352] 339 n. 3, 345) 
speaks hypothetically of two different texts with the same source material. 
Both, the Lankavatara and the Sagathaka, have about 220 verses in com- 
mon and both have been enlarged in the course of time. 

Cf. B. T. Suzuki, The Lankavatara Sutra — a Mahayana l^ext. London 
1932 (repr. 1966), p. xliv - xlvi and P. L. Vaidya, Saddharma-lankavatara- 
sutra. Darbhanga 1963, p. XVI. 
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13. sTug po bkod pa’i mdo (Ghanavyuhasutra) 

(A) B 740,1 f*: sans rgyas tkams cad 'og mm du / 

sans rgyas ma gyur ’dod khams su / 

sans rgyas mdzad pa mi mdzad do jj 

(B) P 778,20b4f.: 

ya.n dag sans rgyas hyan chub tu / "chan rgya og min gnas mchog du / 
satis rgyas ma gyur ’dod khams su / 

sahs rgyas mdzad pa mi mdzad de // 

14. rGyud bla (Uttaratantra) 

Cf. 8 (A2). 


15. rNam bsad rigs pa (Vyakhyayukti) 

(A) B 740,5: hr am ze'i khye’u bla ma nas bzuh ste yohs su my a han^^'*'das 
pa chen po"i bar du sprul pa tsam zig yin par bstan pa || 

(B) P 5562,129b4f.: identical. 

In the fourth part of this text Vasubandhu defends the Mahay ana. 
The quotation is given as an example of a false opinion about the 
Mahayana, which contradicts the words of the Buddha. 

16. [rNam bsad rigs pa]’i ’grel ba (VyakhyayuktitTka) 

(A) B 740,5—7: hcom Idan "das "od sruti gi dus na bram zed khye"u bla 
ma tshahs par spyod pa la gnas pa sprul pa yin par hsta7i to 1 | de nas 
dga" Man du tog dkar por skyes pa dan de nas zas gtsah gi eras don 
thams cad grub par bstan pa dah \ khab na hzugs pa dan | khab nas ties 
par byuh nas rih "phur la sogs pa la byah chub kyi lam tshol ba la ztigs 
ba dah | rim gyis sahs rgyas te chos kyi "khor lo bskor ba dah ] de nas rim 
gyis my a han las "das pa chen po"i bar du sprul pa tsam zig yin par 
bstan to || 

(B) P 5570,160b7-161a4 (The quotation of the original text is 
identical with Bu ston [15 (A)]): 

. . . bstan pa ji Itar byas pas se na | hcom Man "das "od sruti gi druh na 
bram ze "i khye "u bla ma tshahs par spyod pa la gnas pa sprul pa yin par 
bstan to || de nas dga" Man du lha’i bu tog dkar por sky as pa yin par 
bstan to |1 der yah lha"i rigs drug po dag la bka" stsal nas "dir by on te | zas 
gtsah ma"i sras byah chub sems dpa" don thams cad grub pa yin par 
bstan to || bltaw. pa dan | skyo ba dah | khab nas hes par byuh nas gzan 
mu stegs can rnams las byah chub kyi lam tshol ha la zugs par yin par 


han\ han las (P). 
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hstan to 1 | rims kyis mnon par rdzogs par ’tshan rgya zin mfion par 
rdzogs par sans rgyas pa yin par bstan to \\ de nas hd ra nd ser thog ma 
kho nar sten liia dag la chos kyi "khor lo hskor ha yin par hstan to | de nas 
rims kyis yons su my a nan las 'das pa chen po'i bar du sprul pa tsam 
zig yin par hstan to || 

17. Nag gi dbaii phyug grags pa (VagTsvaraklrti) 

(A) B 741,1 f.; 

dpal^^ Idan stug po hkod pa nid du don dam thugs chud cin j 
dga' Idan skye ho’i don mdzad phyir ni dam pa tog dkar gyur / 
de nas 'dir ni 'gro ha'i don du sdkya'i tog gyur gah / 

'chi hdag las rgyal sgyu ma kun ston de ni rgyal gyur cig // 

(B) With this verse VagTsvaraklrti opens his Mrtyuvahcanopadesa 
(P 2620,139a3f.). 

18. Sakya bses ghen la sogs pa gsah ba ’dus pa’i lugs 
(Sakyamitra and others of the Guhyasamaja-tradition) 

(A) B 741,3 - • say, that the Teacher [i. e. the Buddha], when 
He was practising ascetism, left His worldly frame on the banks of 
the Nairanjana river, and, in His spiritual form, rose up to the 
Akanistha heavens, where He became a Buddha in the form of the 
Body of Bliss.” (Obermiller 1/137). 

(B) Sakyamitra’s opinion is also mentioned in mKhas grub rje’s 
rGyud sde spyi'i rnam par gzag pa rgyas par brjod^*^. mKhas grub rje 
compares Sakyamitra’s viewpoint, which is agreed to by Buddha- 
guhya, with the position of Anandagarbha, who says that the Bodhi- 
sattva achieved Buddhahood in the Akanistha heaven before he 
displayed the twelve acts. All three authors wrote commentaries to 
the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgrahasutra and their positions are 
explained by mKhas grub rje according to their respective commen- 
taries^^ Consequently the source of this reference is found in the 
extensive Kosalalahkara of Sakyamitra (cf. P 3326, 20a7-“20b4). 


dpal: hcom (P 2620,139a3). 

. . . lugs kyis dka ’ ha spyod pa 'i dus su rnam smin gyi lus chu bo ne randza 
ra 7 'gram du hiag nas ye ses kyi lus 'og min du phyin nas lofts spyod rdzogs pa 7 
sktir safts rgyas nas star ye ses dka ’ ba spyod pa 'i lus la zugs te . Here and in the 
following, Bu ston gives a report of different teachers’ opinions, rather than 
citing them directly, therefore Obermiller’s translation is quoted in the text 
and Bu ston in the notes. 

Cf. Lessing - Wayman, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 24-29. 

54 Ibid. p. 24 f. 
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19. Lotstsha ba chen po sprul pa’i sku Rin chen bzah po 

(A) B 741, 4f.: “Also the great Lotstsha ba sPrul pa’i sku Rin chen 
bzah po says the same [as Sakyamitra] in his sNags log sun ‘byin”55^ 

(B) To my knowledge no original work by Rin chen bzah po has been 
preserved. Bu ston lists in his catalog of the Chos ‘byuh a sNags log 
sun ’byin rgyas pa of Rin chen bzah po as a text which was not 
available to him®®. As Rin chen bzah po was translating Sakya- 
mitra’s Kosalalahkara one can easily explain his agreement with 
Sakyamitra. 


20. dBu ma pa Chos kyi bses gnen (Madhyamika Dharmamitra) 

(A) B 741,5f.: 'og min du sans rgyas nas ^dir mdzad pa ston pa thuh pa 
'di Ita bu dan ’dod khams nid du mdzad pa hcu gnis ston cih sans rgyas 
muon du hyed pa gnis yod. 

(B) This passage could not be found in this form®"^. 


21. mNon pa kun las btus (Abhidharmasamuccaya) 

(A) B 741,6f.: de biin gsegs pa bsam kyis mi khyab pa gan ze na 1 gan 
dga ’ Idan gyi gnas na gnas pa nas bzun ste yons su my a nan las 'das pa 'i 
bar du^^ by an chub sems dpa'i spyod pa ihams cad dan \ sa'hs rgyas gyi 
spyod pa yah 'dod pa'i khams su ston pa'i gah zag go || 

(B) P 5550,130a6“8: This quotation is found in the second chapter 
where the different designations for persons are defined {pudgalavya- 
vasthdna)^^. 


. . . rin chen bzah pos kyah shags log sun ’byin du de Itar bSad do | . 
Nishioka 3064. Also it may be that there are two different texts, 
because Bu ston mentions a sNags log sun ’byin several times. In one case he 
uses a definition of this text {’di rnams bya ba dan rnal ’byor gyi cha ghis ka 
dan Idah pas ghis ka 'i rgyud ces rin chen bzan po ’i shags log sun 'by in du biad 
do [ChK III 65]) and in another he mentiones a source for this text {ghis med 
rnam rgyal gyi luh nd ro ’grel chen dan rin chen bzan po 7 shags log sun 'hyin du 
drahs pa rnams 'di bas chuh ha’i ghis med rnam rgyal yah dag gcig yod kyi . . . 
[ChK III 66]). Kloh rdol bla ma (K1 1 379,2 f.) mentions a sNags log sun ’byin 
of Rin chen bzah po with 48 folios (?). 

But cf. P 5194, 120b3f,; sku di yah smon lam ’am | tshogs kyi ’phen pa 
’am 1 hied pa tsam gyis phye ba ’i ’og min gyi gnas gcig kho nar mhon par rdzogs 
par ’tshan rgya ba ’i phyir rnam pa rah tu mah po 7 Ions spyod rdzogs pa ’i sku ’og 
min rnams na gnas pa ni sprul pa ’i sku ’ba ’ zig rgya chen por snah bar zad do 1 . 
du: dah (P). 

Cf. W- Rahula, Le compendium de la super-doctrine (philosophic) 
(Abhidharmasamuccaya) d’Asahga. Paris 1980, p. 158. 
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22. [mNon pa kun las btus] gyi ’grel ba 
(Abhidharmasamuccayabhasya) 

(A) B 741, 7-742, 1 : hyan chub sems dpai spyod pa thams cad ces bya ba 
ni dga ' Man gyi gnas na gyiaa pa nas hzun ste bdud las rgyal ba^^ bar 
du’o II sans rgyas gyi spyod pa zes bya ba ni mhon par rdzogs par by an 
chub ha nas bz'uii ste yohs su my a ham las ^das pa chen po'i bar du’o || 

(B) ASBh 121; sarvmn hodhisattvacarydm iti Hisitahhavanavdsam upd- 
ddya yd van mdrapardjayani | huddhacarydm ca darsayati^Hy abhi- 
sambodhirn updddya ydvan mahdparinirvdnam || 

23. rGyud bla (Uttaratantra) 

(A) B 742,2; “Here ( = in the following) [the life of the Buddha] 
should be explained according to the stanzas of the Uttaratantra”^-. 

(B) This sentence gives a possible reason for the headings added by 
Obermiller in his translation of the Buddha biography (op. cit. 
[n. 12], 11/7-72). 


24. [Lalitavistara] 

(A) Bu ston does not mention the source. B 742,3 5: 
bsod nams rgya che tshogs mha’ dran rtogs dan / 

bio gros mtha’ yas sea rah ’od mdzad pa / 
mt shuns med stogs mha’ sgyu rtsal rgya che ba / 

mar me mdzad kyi luh bstan dgohs par mdzod // 
skyas mchog khyad kyi bsod 7iams dpal gyis 7ii / 

dga’ Man pho bran sin tu jndzas mod kyi / 
’on kyaii thugs rje’i thugs dan Ida^i pas na / 

thugs rje ’i rgyal mtshayi dag tu char pa phob // ces pa nas | 
di 7ii dus lags btah shoms nia mdzad ces / 

shin rje’i yid dan Idayi la skul bar byed // ces pa la sags pa bskul lo || 

(B) Already the first two stanzas do not belong together in the Lalita- 
vistara. All three stanzas originate from the second chapter where the 
Bodhisattva is encouraged to be reborn {samutsdhaparivarta). Only 
half of the last stanza is quoted. 

LV’^ 9: smara mpulapuriyanicaya snirtimatigatini 

ayiantaprajhdprabhdkarin / 

atulabalavipulavikrama vydkaranani dTparnkarasydpi //I// 


ba: bai (P 5554, UOal). 
darsayati° is missing in T. und C. 

dir njyiid bla ma'i tshigs bead bzin du hsad par bya ste (cf. 8[A2J). 
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kim cdpi tusitahhavanam tava punyasriydbhisobhate srimdn / 
atha ca puna karunamdnasa pravarsa 

jambudhvaje varsam //lO// 

LV 10: evajii baJiuprakdrd samgUiravdnuniscard gdtJid j 

codenti karundmanasam ay am sa halo md upeksasva //20// 


Abbreviations 

AAV Abhisamayalankaravrtti: L’Abhisamayalamkaravrtti di Arya-Vi- 

muktisena. Prime Abhisamaya, ed. C. Pensa. [Serie Orientale 
Roma XXXVII]. Roma: IsMEO, 1967. 

ASBh Abhidharmasamiiccayabhasya: Abhidharmasamuccaya-bhasyam, 
ed. N. Tatia. Patna 1976. ’ 

B Bu ston Rin chen grub: bDe bar gsegs pa’i bstan pa’i gsal byed ehos 

kyi ’byuh gnas gSuh rab rin po che’i mdzod chos ’byuh. In: 
Collected Works of Bu ston, 24 (Ya), ed. Lokesh Chandra. New 
Delhi 1971, p. 737,6-742,5 & 789,2-4. 

BV Bodhicittavivarana: Christian Lindtner, Nagarjuniana. Studies 

in the Writings and Philosophy of Nagarjuna. [Indiske Studier IV]. 
Copenhagen 1982, p. 184—217. 

ChK Chos bsgyur dkar chag (Bu ston): Soshu Nishioka, Putun Bukkyo- 
shi Mokuroku Sakuin [Index to the Catalogue Section of Bu ston’s 
History of Buddhism] I— III. Tokyo Daigaku Bungakubu Bunka 
koryu kenkyu shisetsu kiy5 Kenkyu kiyo 4 (1980) 61—92, 5 (1981) 
43-94, 6 (1983) 47-201. 

K1 Klon rdol bla ma; bKa’ gdams pa dan dge lugs bla ma rag rim gyi 

gsuh ’bum mtshan tho. In: The Collected Works of Longdrol Lama, 
25 (Ra), ed. Lokesh Chandra, 1285-1413. 

LASu Lahkavatarasutra: The Lahkavatara Sutra, ed. B. Nanjio. [Bib- 
liotheca Otaniensis, Vol. 1]. Kyoto 1956. 

LV Lalitavistara: Lalita-vistara, ed. P. L. Vaidya. [Buddhist Sanskrit 

Texts, No. 1]. Darbhanga 1958. 

P Tibetan Tripitaka. Peking Edition, ed. D. T. Sltzuki. Tokyo-Kyoto 

1955-1958. 

RGV Ratnagotravibhaga: The Ratnagotravibhaga Mahayanottaratan- 
trasastra, ed. E. H. Johnston. Patna: Bihar Research Society, 
1950. 







APROPOS A RECENT TIBETAN ART CATALOGUE* 


By David Jackson, Hamburg 


‘ 'Wisdom and Compassion: The Sacred Art of Tibet” is a large 
and beautifully produced catalogue for the major exhibition of 
Tibetan art organized by the Asian Art Museum of San Francisco in 
conjunction with the Tibet House, New York. The book consists of 
several sections, most of which were written, together or separately, 
by Marylin M. Rhie and Robert A. F. Thurman, with photographs 
by John Bigelow Taylor. One of the strong points of the book is 
that its text is thus mainly the fruit of cooperation between two 
individuals of complementary interests: an art historian and a scholar 
of Tibetan Buddhismk 

The first two chapters of the main body of the work are essays by 
Thurman alone: “Wisdom and Compassion: The Heart of Tibetan 
Culture” (p. 17-19) and “Tibet, its Buddhism and its Art” (p. 20~ 
38). Here Thurman assumes no prior knowledge of either Buddhism 
or Tibet from the reader. His account is interesting and inspirational, 
but its historical explanations are at times idiosyncratic. 

One of the interesting features of his essays is his use of novel and 
colorful renderings for standard terms and names, no doubt partly 
tongue-in-cheek or as conscious attention-grabbing devices: for 
example, the “Time Machine” for the kdlacakra and “Death Termi- 
nator” for Yamantaka, or even “high technology” for Tantra. But in 
his attempt to introduce his subject to a wider audience, he 
sometimes lapses into oversimplification about Tibetan culture in 
general- In an “overview” (p. 12), for example, he speaks about 
“Tibet’s complex culture, which is a completely spiritual one”. This 
prepares the reader for his later assertion (p. 17) that “virtually all 


* Being a review article on: Marylin M. Rhie - Robert A. F. Thurman, 
Wisdom and Compassion. The Sacred Art of Tibet. New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, 1991 (ISBN 0-8109-3957-6). 406p., US $ 60,-. - I would like to 
thank Mr. Burkhard Quessel and Mr. Alexander von Rospatt for several 
valuable comments. 

* Actually this is the second collaboration between the two of them. The 
first was Rhie - Thurman 1984. 
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arts [in Tibet] are sacred”. He also informs us (p. 13) about ‘'Tibet’s 
view of itself as one of the Buddhist Pure Lands and as a millennial 
nation” and we are told: “Tibet seems always to have attracted spiri- 
tual seekers”. Which again prepares us for his thesis (p, 22) that 
Buddhism had transformed Tibet into “a peaceful, colorful, cheerful 
realm of pleasant and meaningful living”. 

It has been the fate of Tibet to generate many curious images of 
itself in the imaginations of outsiders, including some fairly rosy and 
romanticized ones. The tendency of many W^esterners, for instance, 
has been to idealize the country into a real Shangrila, though to my 
knowledge this has mainly been a foreigners’ view and did not find 
adherence in Tibet itself, either before or after 1959. In fact, the 
Tibetans {like probably most people) have generally looked outside of 
their normal communities for their promised lands, whether to India 
as the original Holy Land of Buddhism, or to the fabled Shambhala 
pure land in the north, or to one of the “hidden valleys” (sba^s ytd) of 
Padmasarnbhava in their borderlands. 

To read Thurman’s account, however, one gets the impression 
that Tibet was a sort of “zone of gentleness”, and that its inhabitants 
also viewed it as some kind of blessed realm. But obviously such a 
picture is incomplete. Where in this portrayal do Tibet’s nomads, for 
instance, fit in, a people who lived almost exclusively on animal 
products and on meat that they hunted, raided or slaughtered, and 
who out of a resultant sense of guilt were also great patrons of 
religious masters? And where are we to place the ruthless bandit 
chieftains who regularly terrorized Lama pilgrims and traders in 
desolated areas? And what would traditional life in the great 
monasteries have been like without the delinquent warrior monks 
{Idoh Idob)^ In Tibet as in many a country, in addition to the genuine 
religious teachers there were also a host of dubious mendicants, 
madmen, and charlatans who plied their trade among the faithful, 
and life within the big monasteries witnessed the full range of human 
personalities, from saintly to coldly calculating. 

But here is not the place to emphasize these less presentable 
aspects of Tibetan culture; for that would be playing into the hands 
of yet another, even larger and more powerful group of outsiders who 
have created their own mental image of Tibet. I refer to Tibet’s 
largest neighbor, China. For the majority of the nearly one billion 
Han Chinese, the mental image of Tibet is that of a hopelessly 
backward area of feudal serfdom that was fortunately liberated by 
their Han brothers back in the fifties. Since millennia, the Chinese 
have considered all the neighboring peoples on the western borders to 
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be dirty, uncouth barbarians whose main rightful function was to 
be duly subdued and then faithfully to kotow before the Middle 
Kingdom emperor forevermore. Regarding Tibet in particular, 
generations of Chinese schoolchildren everywhere (including in 
Taiwan and Hong Kong) have been taught that Tibet is and has been 
for centuries a grateful and submissive subject of the great Mother- 
land, thus conveniently overlooking for instance that it was a non- 
Chinese people, namely the conquering Mongols, who first effectively 
brought China and Tibet into the same political orbit by conquering 
both countries. Nowadays most Chinese, and especially those in the 
People’s Republic, continue to take this same old-fashioned paterna- 
listic, imperialistic, Manifest-Destiny view of 'Their Tibetans”. To 
them the matter is so self-evidently correct (indeed, it is a quasi - 
religious belief), that in a lead article of the pseudo-academic journal 
China’s Tibet (vol. 3,3 [1992] 2) a spokesman could state the follo- 
wing without the slightest trace of shame or irony: “An analogy 
would be drawing on international law to discuss the relations 
between the US Federal Government and the indigenous [American] 
Indians”. Welcome to the reservation, Red-face! 

Tibetans thus find themselves caught between at least two fairly 
radical and warped views of themselves. Given the choice of just 
these two, of course they opt for the more positive Shangrila self- 
image, at least for external consumption. But this is not just a 
question of national self-esteem or public relations. The other view, 
that of the Chinese, calls the very survival of their civilization into 
question. It is no wonder that in the present very desperate situation 
in which they are caught, the Tibetans seek whatever sympathy and 
help they can get. And while it no doubt is true that the historical 
reality of traditional Tibet must have lain somewhere between the 
two extreme views of Shangrila heaven and reactionary feudal hell, 
what does that matter to a Tibetan in Tibet? For him openly to 
question the worn-out Chinese imperialistic mind-set or to engage in 
peaceful protesting for self-determination brands him immediately a 
“splittist traitor”, subjecting him to imprisonment without trial, 
torture, or even worse. 

For many Tibetans the last hope remains their exiled leader, His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama. And the latter, in his tragic and quixotic 
struggle to gain a measure of freedom and happiness for his people, 
has sought to universalize his genuine message of Buddhist non- 
violence and peace, and to bring it to the West. After many years of 
facing closed doors, he has recently received at least a small measure 
of belated moral recognition, though still not, of course, on any 
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meaningful political level. In the course of his travails, His Holiness 
has also on occasion presented Tibetan Buddhism doctrine in what 
strictly speaking must be called unorthodox ways to Westerners, 
reducing his message to what can be presented ‘"merely” in terms of 
the most universal principles of life and morality, and making more 
accessible the underlying doctrines of the esoteric traditions. 

It may well be, in fact, that some aspects of Thurman’s approach 
have been inspired directly or indirectly by the liberal and somewhat 
unorthodox teaching methods of the Dalai Lama, methods which for 
the latter are highly justified in the present circumstances. But in 
what sense then can this be considered traditional? And are outsiders 
really helping Tibet in the long run by perpetuating the Shangrila 
myth? It is true that it somewhat blunts the opposing overly 
negative image constructed by the Chinese. But some of the younger 
Tibetan intelligentsia believe that this myth makes it significantly 
harder for them to make a strong case for Tibet or to be taken seri- 
ously, especially among Third World countries. 

I leave that to be sorted out by the Tibetans themselves. But still 
the impression remains that by over-idealizing the Tibetan traditions 
of art, culture and history on the one hand, and by popularizing them 
on the other, Thurman does not in fact remain very close to the 
original traditions. 

It is fitting that Thurman undertakes (p. 12), for instance, to try 
to introduce in this book Tibetan art on its own terms. But what 
exactly are those terms? Tibetan art reflects the views and practices 
of the Buddhist Mantrayana, an ancient esoteric tradition origina- 
ting in India in the early centuries of our era. Yet Thurman does not 
raise such fundamental issues as the requirement within the tradition 
for secrecy and for personal initiation and instruction from a quali- 
fied master. Instead, after just six introductory paragraphs, he 
suddenly and dramatically throws the Western reader into a virtual 
sddhana of an Anuttarayoga Tantra deity. Now the only problem in 
doing this is that the Tibetans traditionally considered these sorts of 
visualizations to be highly esoteric, and their masters only granted 
such teachings after a full ritual initiation. To preserve the power of 
the tradition, practitioners formally promise never to reveal publicly 
such teachings (or even to show the relevant books and images) to the 
unprepared and uninitiated. Within the Gelukpa curriculum, for 
example, most monks would not have been granted initiation until 
they had completed at least eight or ten years of basic studies. Thus 
for certain traditionally minded Tibetans it is a matter of sorrow and 
regret to see some of their most sacred and secret icons removed from 
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their holy context and exposed to the gaze of throngs of curious 
foreigners. For them, such a spectacle is also a reminder of the violent 
ransacking of their home temples; for many images were looted from 
the temples during the desecration of the monasteries by the 
Communists. The vast majority of these images from Tibet have in 
fact passed through the hands of opportunistic and unscrupulous 
‘"explorers”, if not those of actual thieves and smugglers, 

Thurman’s views on Tibetan history likewise seem at times to be 
selective and incomplete. He (p. 30) propounds as a general historical 
fact for instance that all of Tibet’s spiritual life reached its final 
fulfillment in Tson-kha-pa’s school; ""The fourth wave of the Geluk 
Order completed the efforts of the other three in the work of bringing 
Buddhism into the absolute center of Tibetan national life”. Further- 
more he thinks that it was with the great Fifth Dalai Lama that 
Tibet’s highest destiny was realized through the ‘"creation of a 
completely monasticized state”. The Great Fifth no doubt did depart 
from the example of Sakyamuni (or Tsoh-kha-pa, for instance) in 
taking on political power. But it would be wrong to think that the 
Fifth Dalai Lama was the first to play the dangerous role of 
combined monk and king in Central Tibet. As early as five hundred 
years previously, hla-ma Zah g.Yu-brag-pa (1123-1193), a Kagyudpa 
mystic and tdntriha, had ruled most of Central Tibet as a warrior 
monk, though he did not leave behind him a lasting governmental 
edifice. The Fifth Dalai Lama himself was well aware of this prece- 
dent set by Lama Zah in the 12*^ century. 

In a later section (p. 262) Thurman writes: “The Gelukpas grate- 
fully inherited the treasuries of wisdom and art from all the preceding 
establishments”. It would be closer to the truth to say that some 
Gelukpas do not mind presenting themselves as the successors to all 
of the earlier traditions (who are therefore conveniently made redun- 
dant). In actual practice, as a whole the Gelukpas have proven to be 
some of the least ecumenical of all the Tibetan traditions, and many 
still manifest a pronounced doctrinal exclusivism. A prominent more 
recent example of this trend was Pha-boh-kha-pa and his disciples; in 
the early 20*^ century Pha-boh-kha-pa did his best, for instance, to 
prevent the printing of Go-rams-pa’s works. The present Dalai Lama, 
however, has consistently and strongly fought against such attitudes. 

There have also been a few earlier Gelukpa masters who extended 
the range of their spiritual quest outside the confines of their original 
school, a famous one being the Great Fifth Dalai Lama, Nag-dbah- 
blo-bzan-rgya-mtsho. But even the latter took only what he wanted 
from the other traditions, and what he did not like, he rejected, or in 
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some cases even banned outright. Among the Sakyapas, for instance, 
he particularly cherished the Tshar-pa order, yet he was ambivalent 
and a little condescending toward the ’Khon bDag-chen at Sakya, 
and he was not fond of the Norpas. But to his traditional enemies, he 
and his camp were out and out hostile. 

It is instructive to consider the fate of the 10^^ Karma-pa during 
the early period of Gelukpa ascendancy. At the defeat of the gTsah 
king, the Karma-pa had to flee for his life, nearly alone and in great 
danger. After a narrow escape and many difficulties, he lived for 
years in exile in ’Jah near the Chinese borderland of southeastern 
Khams. The treatment meted out to the Karma Kagyupa monaste- 
ries in his absence (including extensive confiscations), however, was 
mild in comparison with what Taranatha and the Jonahpas received. 
The latter tradition the Great Fifth simply closed down completely 
within the confines of his domain, converting their temples to 
Gelukpa institutions and placing government vseals on the printing 
blocks in their printeries. Fortunately for Tibet, the Great Fifth was 
in fact a remarkably broad man for his times, and his snuffing out of 
the Jonahpa as an institutional presence was an exceptional act. But 
for the other traditions, the further consequences of such sectarian 
attitudes instituted as central government policies became felt still 
stronger in the following centuries, much — I would say — to the 
impoverishment of Tibetan cultural and religious life as a whole. 
Theocracy and Gelukpa domination were not always unmixed 
blessings. 

Moreover, the Dalai Lama’s playing of the foreign (Qosot Mongol 
army) trump card during his struggle with the gTsah king and the 
latter’s allies came back to Tibet in spades, in the form of several 
invasions and military interventions by Mongols (Qosot and 
Dzuhgar) and Manchu-ruled Chinese. During the first invasion, the 
Great Fifth’s own hand-picked regent was executed. Viewed from a 
longer perspective, a fatal precedent set by the Great Fifth was his 
excessive reliance on outside intervention for resolving an essentially 
internal Tibetan dispute. His establishment of an unwieldy and rigid 
theocracy, too, had many negative long-term consequences. The 
resulting lack of other significant secular power bases to play off 
against the conservative great convents was probably the great 
Achilles tendon of Tibet in the present century. 

Perhaps my observations here reflect in part a Eurocentric, 
secular mind set (cf. Thurman, p. 31). Yet 1 am not convinced that 
what Thurman propounds is truer to the facts. His own viewpoint 
seems to be a bit Geluk-centric, and the sort of theocratic thinking he 
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engages in probably does not come anywhere near the present 
political thought of the Dalai Lama. But perhaps Thurman has 
ventured many of these interpretations as deliberate challenges to 
further thought. If so, I hope he will follow up these sketches with a 
more fleshed-out and better-documented study. In any case, his 
essays certainly do succeed in their main purpose: to present Tibetan 
Buddhist art and ideas in ways that are bound to engage, attract and 
intrigue the Western reader. 

The account of the Tibetan Buddhist orders, too, contains a few 
factual errors, which is surprising given Thitrman's sound grasp of 
Tibetan language and access to the original sources. On p. 27, for 
instance, he states that Drokmi came from the ’Khon family, whereas 
Drokmi in fact was only linked to them as a teacher in many of their 
lineages. And certainly Drokmi had not been a founder of a 
"monastic” order (ef. p. 166). Thurman refers also to Sakya 
"monastery” itself (founded 1073) as having soon thrived with 
numerous monks. In fact, a community of monks did not become 
established there until much later, in the early 1200s, and so for 
many decades it was not a true monastery. Moreover he asserts 
(p. 165) that "... the Khons . . . brought great organizational ability 
to the Sakyapas’ earl^^ administration”. In fact during the period of 
their rule, the Sakya hierarchs traditionally appointed a lay noble to 
the post of highest administrator {dpon chert), while in theory they 
devoted themselves mainly to spiritual matters. 

On p. 28 Thurman states that Milarepa transmitted to Gampopa 
the responsibility for carrying on the Kagyupa order. In Milarepa’s 
time there was nothing resembling an "order”, just a great anchorite- 
teacher and the small and fluctuating band of his disciples. After 
studying for a while under Milarepa, Gampopa went off to meditate, 
and the two never met again face-to-face. Moreover, the "Sonam 
Drakpa” mentioned on p. 29 was not a master of the Sakya order — 
could bSod-nams-rtse-mo have been meant? As a student of schola- 
stic traditions, the latter stood not so much in Atisa’s lineage as in 
the tradition of rNog-lo as received directly from Phywa-pa Chos-kyi- 
sen-ge. 

The next section of the book devoted to the study of styles was 
written by Marylin M. Rhie, and it was entitled "Tibetan Buddhist 
Art: Aesthetics, Chronology, and Styles” (p. 39—66). It contains an 
essay on stylistic trends, broken down almost century by century and 
region by region (dividing Tibetan into three main zones: West, 
Central and East). Here I somehow sense that at least historically we 
are on somewhat firmer ground, and not necessarily because of an 
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easier subject matter. The problems of chronology and stylistic 
description in Tibetan art are notoriously difficult, and the ‘‘conclu- 
sions” one reaches are sometimes little more than a chain of loosely 
linked hypotheses. But Rhie approaches her subject with due care 
and caution. She shows herself to be very familiar not only with the 
art of the adjoining Buddhist countries (notably China and Central 
Asia) but also with contemporary scholarship on Tibetan art of all 
periods. She even attempts now and then to use some of the tradi- 
tional Tibetan stylistic categories, especially for works made in the 
16*^^ century and later. For example she says (p. 59): “In Eastern 
Tibet the rise of the Karma Gadri style of painting, known from 
written sources as a major Tibetan artistic style and associated with 
the Karmapa branch of the Kagyu Order, arises in the second half of 
the 16 th century”. She states that most of the major artists working 
in this style were Karma Kagyupas in Khams and Amdo, though to 
my knowledge, the Karma Gardri {sgar hris) painters were not active 
in Amdo^, She adds several useful comments on the relation of the 
Gardri to middle and later Ming painting in the 17^^ and 18*^ centu- 
ries (p. 63). 

Rhie also mentioned (p. 61) ‘The emergence of the ‘New Menri’ 
style, which is said to have been initiated by Choying Gyatso (active 
1620-1665), who worked for the first Panchen Lama and later 
became the painter for the Fifth Dalai Lama in Lhasa, where this 
style flourished”. She added (p. 62): “Emerging at the time when the 
Fifth Dalai Lama was asserting commanding leadership for Tibet in 
the political, religious and cultural spheres, it developed not only into 
a national Tibetan style, but eventually into an international one”. 
My impression, however, is that Chos-dbyins-rgya-mtsho was prob- 
ably more influential in the development of later gTsah and espe- 
cially bKra-sis-lhun-po traditions (gTsan was his origin, and he was 
mainly active there, especially at the court of the Pan-chen Rin- 
po-che). Moreover, as a patron of religious art, the Fifth Dalai Lama 
made a conscious effort to patronize both of the two main schools of 
his period — Menri and Khyenri — and he even sponsored attempts to 
revive styles which by then were archaic, such as the Byi’u-ris^. In 
general, he sought to promote not one but several or numerous of the 
artistic, cultural and spiritual traditions that he considered himself 
heir to, though he did it selectively and with a connoisseur’s eye, so to 


2 She cites “L. Chandra”, which should in fact be Smith 1970. The former 
edited the series. 

^ See Dalai bla-ma V, 1/283. 
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speak. In my opinion, the relatively uninspired spiritual and cultural 
homogenization that set in from the 18^^ century onward in Central 
Tibet was neither his direct work nor intention, but it followed from 
the forces he had let loose. 

Rhie further refers to the latter style of the 17^^ and 18^^' centuries 
as the "'Tibetan international style’’ (following probably J, Hun- 
tington). But that was surely not the only Tibetan style to go '"in- 
ternational”, as this exhibition well demonstrates through its many 
works recovered from Khara Khoto. Or should we call the latter 
‘"Indo-Tibetan international”? 

Some of Rhie’s initial comments on general Tibetan aesthetics, 
though, leave me wondering what her traditional sources might have 
been. She writes (p. 39): “The aesthetics of Tibetan Buddhist art is 
based upon revealing the Buddhist understanding of the way things 
truly are”. It is true that religious art attempts to represent a higher 
and purer reality, but art works are not held to reveal the ultimate or 
highest reality. The ultimate is not limited to any particular colors or 
forms. Here the matter could perhaps have been explained in terms 
of the basic categories of the three “Bodies” of Buddhahood 
discussed by Thurman (p. 35) or in terms of the three types of sacred 
“support” {sku gsun thugs rten). 

The Catalogue 

The main body of the book consists of the section “The Sacred Art 
of Tibet: Catalogue” (p. 67—384), most of the entries to which seem to 
have been co-written by Rhie and Thurman. It is divided into three 
main sub-sections, which relate to Tibetan sacred history (p. 70—163), 
Tibetan Buddhist orders (p. 164—306), and Tibetan perfected worlds 
(p. 310-384). 

One of the most appealing Thankas in the exhibition for me is 
that of Sarasvatl (p. 135, no. 27), which is found in the first sub- 
section, and which the authors describe as “Eastern Tibet, 17^^^ 
century”'^. But while the authors give a good description of the hodhi- 
5a^^^;a-goddess and the landscape, they say very little about the six 
smaller figures in the sky and foreground. Who do these figures repre- 
sent? They all seem to be connected with the scholarly activities 
which flourish through the grace of this goddess, especially the study 
of Sanskrit grammar. The latter studies underwent a revival during 
the 1700s in and near Derge through the influence of Si-tu Pan-chen 
(1699—1774), editor of the Derge Kanjur. Another participant of note 


4 Rhie also discusses the work on p. 63, 
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was his colleague and friend Zu-chen Tshul-khrims-rin-chen (1700- 
1769), editor of the Derge Tanjur, who was incidentally a great 
devotee of this goddess. In the painting, the scholars are shown 
practicing Sanskrit morphological exercises on their hand-held 
writing slates. This practice was evidently called sgra'i sa ris, and it 
was a typical part of the traditional Tibetan style of Sanskrit educa- 
tion (see also the figure of ‘‘Lodro” in painting no. 51, p. 184). The 
top central figure is evidently a great pa^d^7a-grammarian, perhaps 
Candragomin (and indeed there is a grammatical tradition attributed 
to SarasvatT herself). I think Rhte in her comments is stylistically 
and historically on the right track, though probably the work belongs 
to the 18^^ century and specifically to the scholarly circles of Derge. 

In connection with statue no. 38 (p. 150), it should be noted that 
the phrase dpal Idan hla ma (‘"glorious teacher”) is extremely common 
in inscriptions. The link suggested with the particular master dPal- 
Idan-seh-ge is tenuous at best. 

Another very striking work is no. 51 (p. 184), which is called a 
“Nyingma Lama’’. But I can see no convincing reason to consider the 
main figure a Nyihmapa. Here an exact transcription of all the 
inscriptions would have been useful (and it would have spared me a 
lot of eye strain!). In any case, the main figure is almost certainly a 
Sakyapa, as can be seen for instance from his hat and robes; perhaps 
he was a master of the Tshar-pa sub-school. Five out of the six histo- 
rically most recent figures are famous Sakyapas: Bla-ma dam -pa 
bSod-nams-rgyal-mtshan, Theg-chen chos-ije Kun-dga’-bkra-sis, 
Go-rams-pa bSod-nams-seh-ge, Gon-dkar rDo-rje-gdan-pa, and 
Man-thos Klu-sgrub-rgya-mtsho. 

If this is a Lama and a lineage of teachings received, the order of 
figures would be the following: (1) Mahjusrl, (2) Maudgalyayana, (3) 
Srisimha, (4) “Karwa Tongtsen”, (5) Santaraksita, (6) “Mithub 
Dawa”, (7) Blo-gros, (8) rDo-rje bDud-’joms, (9) Klu’i-rgyal-mtshan, 
(10) “Gyiso Dawa”, (11) Slob-dpon rTse-mo, (12) “Tsungyen Drak- 
pa”, (13) bSod-nams-rgyal-mtshan, (14) Theg-chen chos-rje, (15) Go- 
bo rab-’byams, (16) Klon-chen rab-’byams, (17) rDo-rje-gdan-pa, and 
(18) Maii-thos Klu-sgrub-rgya-mtsho. This is unlikely to be a series of 
rebirths, since many of the lives overlap, Bla-ma-dam-pa b8od-nams- 
rgyal-mtshan and Theg-chen chos-rje Kun-dga’-bkra-sis, for 
instance, being uncle and nephew. On the other hand, there do seem 
to be a few gaps, if it is supposed to represent an unbroken lineage. 

Generally speaking, a systematic transcription of all inscriptions 
would have increased the usefulness of the book very much. Commer- 
cial publishers sometimes resist this idea, viewing such things as 
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nothing more than arcane padding material, but for the systematic 
study of Tibetan art this is an absolute necessity. In the end it might 
have added four or five pages of densely printed black and white text, 
no doubt costing far less than a single color plate. Systematic transla- 
tions of the inscriptions would also have been helpful for non-specia- 
lists. Here and there the authors have given their translation of 
inscriptions, but again, without the original inscriptions. 

I will restrict my remaining comments to some of the paintings 
and figures of the Sakya order, which appear for the most part in 
chapter 7 of the book (p. 199—235), the second part of the second 
main sub-section. First of all, a few general points in connection with 
the historical introduction. To begin with, properly speaking the 
Sakya order did not begin in any real sense with the founding of the 
temple at Sakya in 1073, nor did dKon-mchog-rgyal-po found an 
order based on the practice of the Lam hras (cf. p. 200), though 
indeed he had received some of ’Brog-mi’s other transmissions of 
Hevajra teachings. He did not in any monastic sense establish a 
‘'succession of abbots” (he was a lay tantric practitioner). The true 
establishment of an incipient ^ ‘order” came only later with the activi- 
ties of Sa-chen Kun-dga’-shin-po and his greatest sons (bSod-nams- 
rtse-mo and Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan), who gathered, transmitted and 
systematized a huge Tantric corpus^. As already mentioned above, 
the Sakyapa monastic traditions were not transmitted to it by 
Drokmi (a primarily Tantric master) or Atisa (whose lineages were 
mainly preserved within the bKa’-gdams-pa). Instead, the main 
scholastic traditions of Sakya in an early period were mainly 
indebted to the gSah-phu Ne’u-thog tradition founded by rNog lo- 
tsa-ba, and those traditions were transformed in the 13^^ century 
through the extensive writings and teachings of Sa-skya Pandita, 
who had studied directly under Indian masters. The truly monastic 
traditions of Sakya became established only in the early 1200s 
through the ordination of Sa-skya Pandita by his main Indian 
master, the Kashmiri pandita Sakyasrlbhadra (1140s— 1225). 

Regarding the dating of painting no. 61 to ca. 1429, this has no 
firm external foundation besides the opinion of Tucci, who thought it 
belonged to a set commissioned by Nor-chen Kun-dga’-bzah-po 
(1382-1456) after he had founded Nor. Of course the dating may be 
approximately correct, but I am not sure whether this painting ever 
belonged to a set of Lam ’bras Thankas. Txjcci’s “verbal plane” was 


s Sa-chen’s wide studies which laid the foundations for the tradition are 
represented by painting no. 61 , which portrays all of his teachers. 
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evidently a loose rendering of the term gsnn nag. which is the 
honorific term for the Lam ’bras instructions. 

Sculpture no. 62, that of Bsod-nams-rtse-mo (1142-1182), may 
well have belonged to one of the many sets of Lam ’bras lineage 
masters made in Lo Mustah (now in northwest Nepal) during the 15^^ 
and 16^^ centuries that were broken up and sold by unscrupulous 
people during the 1960s. That provenance is even more likely for 
figures 63 and 86, namely those of Glo-bo mkhan-chen (1456-1532) 
and BuddhasrI (1339-1419). In traditional Tibetan geography, Lo 
Mustaii (Glo-bo sMon-thah) is not placed in gTsah but rather in the 
eastern parts of Western Tibet (mNa’-ris). 

BuddhasrT was very significant within the Nor-pa lineage (the 
predominant Buddhist tradition in Lo as well as in Derge); for he was 
the Tibetan master from whom Nor-chen himself received the Lam 
’bras (he was not the Indian master of this name, who seems to have 
been conflated in the catalogue with Kha-che Pan-chen). It is a pity 
not being able to read the whole inscription, but I cannot identify the 
donor '‘Yon-chen Mul” from the translation of the inscription in the 
catalogue. 

Figure 64 is a painting of Pandita Gayadhara, the Indian master 
who transmitted the Lam ’bras to ’Brog-mi Sakya-ye-ses (992- 
I072[?]). This is one of a set of Thahkas of the Nor-pa lineage of the 
Lam ’bras, probably commissioned in or near Nor during the mid 
1500s. Since the last figure shown in the lineage of teachers is dKon- 
mchog-lhun-grub (1497—1557), the lO*^’ abbot, the work could well 
have been commissioned by his main disciple Sans-rgyas-sen-ge 
(1504—1569), who succeeded his teacher on the abbatial see in 1557 
and acted as abbot until 1569. 

Paintings such as the present one represent a constellation of 
sacred figures — some supramundane and some human - in a certain 
relationship to each other. Just what this relationship is needs to be 
deciphered carefully. Here one finds in the composition the expres- 
sion of both hierarchy and chronological descent. More precisely, one 
finds here the relationship and order of a “teacher lineage” {bla ma 
hrgyud pa), which was one of the fundamental principles and sacred 
realities expressed by such Thankas (especially in the 15<^^ and 
16^h centuries)^. The lineage of masters was crucial for the efficacy of 
the practices in question; the meditator had to have received the 
teaching in an unbroken lineage of realized masters going back to the 
original enlightened revealer of the precepts. Extraordinary instruc- 


^ For previous studies of such lineages, see Jackson 1986 and 1990. 
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tioiis were thought to be impossible without an extraordinary lineage. 
Therefore one of the main things celebrated by the Thahkas of 15^^^- 
and 16^ ^'-century Tibetan Tan trie traditions was the genuineness and 
thus spiritual power of their particular lineage. 

So which lineage is this one, and how is it shown in the painting? 
The lineage is named in an inscription at the bottom front: mchod rten 
druh thoh gyi hla ma hrgyxtd pa. This lineage was recei\^ed by Nor-chen 
from Buddhasrl as one of the allied set of instructions {lam skor) 
received in connection with the Lam ’bras, and the record of it is 
found in his record of teachings received {thoh yig), p. 70,1.5. 

It would have been better to number the figures according to the 
sequence of the lineage, for that would have made interpreting the 
Thahka easier. The order of figures is arranged according to the fairly 
standard convention: (1) top center, (2) his right hand, (3) his left, 
and so on. Thus the top row would be: 8, 6, 4, 2, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9. 

The present lineage can thus be listed from the Thob yig rgya 
mtsho: (1) rDo-rje-’chan, (2) [= previous no. 6], (3) [= prev. no. 2], 
(4) [== prev. no. 7], (5) [= prev. no. 3], (6) [~ prev. no. 8], (7) [ = 
prev. no. 4], (8) [= prev. no. 9], (9) [= prev. no. 5], (10) [= prev. no. 
10], (11) [= prev. no. 15], (12) [== prev. no. 16], (13) [ == prev. no. 21], 
(14) [= prev. no. 22], (15) [= prev. no. 23], (16) [— prev. no. 24], 
(17) [= prev. no. 25], (18) [== prev. no. 26], (19) [= prev. no. 27], 
(20) [= prev. no. 28], (21) [= prev, no. 29], (22) [= prev. no. 30], (23) 
[= prev. no. 31], (24) [= prev. no. 32], (25) [= prev. no. 33], (26) [ = 
prev. no. 34], and (27) [~ prev. no. 42]. 

Images 69 and 70 are both described as ‘"Parasukha-Chakrasam- 
vara Father-Mother”. Tibetans received the Cakrasarnvara teachings 
in several lineages that were kept very distinct, stemming as they did 
from different Indian mahdsiddhas. Among the Nor-pa, for example, 
three were intensively practiced: the traditions of Lu-hi-pa, Nag-po- 
pa and Dril-bu-pa. Thus it is a good idea to try if possible to identify 
the specific lineage represented by a given Thahka. No. 70 (p. 221), 
for instance, seems to be the lineage of the initiation received in 
Nag-po-pa’s traditions {nag po pa'i dban gi brgyud pa), which is 
recorded in Nor-chen’s Thob yig rgya mtsho on p. 51,2.1. Here Sa- 
chen and another figure (his immediate teacher [?]) are not shown in 
the main sequence of the lineage, but have been moved to places of 
preeminence in the inner square occupied by the deity. This composi- 
tion is also interesting as an example of an alternative (and evidently 
quite old) way of beginning the lineage. The top row begins on the far 
left and progresses to the right, before adopting a left-right alterna- 
tion between columns. 
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The lineage of no. 71 (p. 222, Mahakala Pahjaraiiatha) is also 
interesting from a structural point of view: It begins with V’^ajradhara 
at the top middle, progresses three figures to the viewer’s left, and 
then drops down the left column. Then it returns to the first pandita 
in the top row (Sa-pan), goes right, and finally descends down the 
right column. Again Sa-chen occurs in an anomalous position owing 
to the great veneration paid him by the tradition. Accordingly, in the 
normal sequence he should be in the position of his son Clrags-pa- 
rgyaf mtshan, second from left in the left column (who oddly enough 
appears above his older brother bSod-nams-rtse-mo). But instead he 
is placed here near the center of the top row, just to the left-hand of 
Vajradhara. 

Painting no. 73 (p. 226) is a great treasure of Nor, having been 
commissioned by Nor-chen Kun-dga’-bzah-po (1382-1456) himself, 
as is clearly mentioned in the inscriptions. This and a number of other 
paintings were commissioned by Nor-chen in memory of his deceased 
teacher Sa-bzah ’Phags-pa gZoh-nu-blo-gros, but they could have 
been painted anytime in the last few decades of Nor-chen ’s life. The 
precise date of Sa-bzah ’Phags-pa’s death is not known to me, but he 
was present for both the novice and full-monk ordinations of Nor- 
chen at Sa-skya, the latter in the Icags-pho-'hrug year (1400). The 
work could well date to the 1430s or 1440s. This painting was no. 14 
in a iorty-ioMT-mandala set of the VajravalT cycle, one of the main 
collections of Tantric teachings received by Nor-chen from Sa-bzah 
’Phags-pa. This particular painting depicts the gZuhs grwa Ina bcu 
gsum ma (see his Thob yig rgya mtsho, p. 76,4.3). The remarkable 
story of Sa-bzah ’Phags-pa’s journeying to Nepal to receive the 
initiations and text-transmissions of this cycle is repeated in various 
historical sources'^. It is also known that Nor-chen patronized Newar 
painters on occasion. 

Paintings nos. 75 (p. 231) and 77 (p. 234) have the yi-dam 
Raktayamari as their main figure, but again each represents a diffe- 
rent tradition. The first is the mandala of the so-called ''Raktayamari 
in a group of Thirteen Deities” (gsed dmar lha bcu gsum ma). Nor- 
chen lists a number of his lineages for this tradition, all of which he 
received from Sa-bzah ’Phags-pa (see his Thob yig rgya mtsho, 
p. 78,4.5—79,1.3 and cf. the lineages in the rGyud sde kun btus, vol. 
30, p. 82,6). In this painting the lineage follows a simple succession of 
left to right (respective to the viewer). 

Painting no. 77 depicts the tradition of ‘‘Raktayamari in a group 


See for instance the mention in Nor-chen, p. 77,3. 
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of Five Deities”. This, like the preceding, may possibly be the tradi- 
tion of Chag lo-tsa~ba Chos-rje-dpal (cf, the gsed chnar Iha Ina ma chag 
lugs kyi dhan gi brgyud j>a in Nor-chen, Thob yig rgya mtsho, 
p. 78,3.5, and the lineages in the rGyud sde kun btus, vol. 30, p. 79,4). 
Here again Nor-chen lists several alternative lineages for this tradi- 
tion, all of which he received from Sa-bzah ’Phags-pa. In this 
painting, the lineage begins with the top central figure of Vajradhara, 
progresses to the left end, then returns to the first figure on Vajra- 
dhara’s left hand, and finally proceeds to the right (respective to the 
viewer). 


Tracing other Sakyapa Lineages 

Instead of describing some of the lineages mentioned above in 
more detail, perhaps it would be more worthwhile to discuss in 
practical terms how anyone with a smattering of Tibetan might go 
about tracing such lineages. The following comments apply especially 
to Thankas from the Nor-pa and closely allied traditions, which 
anyw^ay seem to have produced most of the accessible paintings of 
this type. 

In classical Tibetan studies in general, as well as in Tibetan art 
history in particular, one needs at least a basic familiarity with the 
main lineages. But in actual practice, it is almost impossible for 
anyone outside the tradition to remember in detail more than just a 
few lineages. Therefore the most important things to know are how to 
identify the lineage in general, and where to turn for more specific 
information on the likely lineage. 

But even without knowing which lineage is portrayed, one can 
often fruitfully begin by trying to find the starting point of the 
lineage. This is a useful first step because it helps one understand the 
structure of the painting and the chronological conventions expressed 
in it. For the vast majority of gSar-ma-pa ('‘new-translation-era”, i.e. 
post-lO^^-century) Tantric lineages, the first figure is the Tantric 
primordial Buddha Vajradhara. If he is situated in the top middle, 
then one can guess that the following figures of the lineage will 
appear alternating to his right and left. The seat at the right hand of 
a master usually has precedence over the seat at his left hand, and so 
a senior or more immediate follower in the lineage will occupy that 
position. In the same way, a higher position generally has precedence 
over a lower one. 

A number of earlier paintings, however, follow several slightly 
different conventions regarding the arrangement of masters in the 
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top row, depicting, for example, the originator of the lineage at the 
top right of the painting (i.e,, at the top left from the viewer’s 
perspective), I have described one or two other unnsnal orderings 
above. In any case, there is usually some principle of hierarchy or 
chronological sequence governing the placement of such figures: it is 
almost never a random arrangement. Therefore one should by all 
means try to recognize which principles were actually at work in 
determining how the figures were ordered. 

Turning now to the identification of the precise lineage, one 
strategy is to try to find Nor-chen, and then to identif 3 ^ the master 
immediately preceding him in the lineage. Then one will know in 
which section of Nor-chen ’s record of teachings received (Thob yig 
rgya mtsho) this lineage is recorded^. This record lists all the 
teachings received from each master separately, each in a single 
section. Here I give a table of contents to Nor-chen’s Thob yig*^: 

(1) Sar-chen Ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan (d. 1406), p. 45,2.4-65,4.2 (2a— 43a) 

(2) dPal-ldan-tshul-khrims (1333-1399), p. 65,4.2-67,4.1 (43a-47a) 

(3) Buddha-srl (1339-1419), p. 67,4.1-76,1.3 (47a~63b) 

(4) Kun-dga’-rgyal-mtshan, p. 76,1.3—3.3 (63b— 64b) 

(5) Sa-bzah ’Phag-pa gZon-nu-blo-gros, p. 76,3.3-102,3.3 (64b- 116b) 

(6) bKra-sis-rin-chen, p. 102,3.3-107,4.4 (116b-127a) 

(7) Lo-tsa-ba sKyabs-mchog-dpal-bzan-po, p. 107,4.4-108,3 (127a-b). 

One can also try to identify directly the main deity or deities 
portrayed, and then search for the corresponding lineage. This is very 
simple to do if there exists an inscription at the bottom of the Thahka 
specifying the identity of the lineage, as is sometimes the case with 
some fine Thahkas. And many Thahkas contain inscriptions below 
each figure. Even with a fairly rudimentary grasp of Tibetan, it is 
possible to copy the first few inscriptions, and then locate and trans- 
cribe the corresponding names of the siddha^ and masters of likely 
lineages. (It will now help to identify the teacher of Nor-chen, if that 
has not already been done.) A more detailed comparison of these lists 
will confirm whether one has found the correct lineage or not. 

It is not enough to know that the figure is, say, Cakrasamvara or 
Raktayamari of the ‘‘Sa-skya-pa tradition”. One must identify which 


^ The importance of Nor-chen’s Thob yig rgya mtsho was already noticed 
by Tucci 1949; I/]24f. 

^ Nor-chen, p. 44,4.1-108,2.6. 
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particular tradition of the deity is being portrayed. This sounds diffi'- 
cult and complicated, but usually there are not more than three or 
four major traditions of the same deity transmitted in a given school, 
and usually less. Often the identities of the first mahdsiddhas indicate 
the general tradition very clearly, but sometimes only a detailed 
iconographical study of other sources v^ ill decide the issue. 

When the main figure portrayed is not a deity but rather a master 
of the tradition, one must try to identify him in order to ascertain 
whether he is shown as a master of the same lineage portrayed above 
and around him, or whether he is portrayed as belonging to still 
another lineage. There is a good chance from the outset that the main 
figure belongs to one of the most important lineages of the Nor-pa 
tradition (typically the Lam ’bras). An exquisite multiple-painting 
set of Thankas would rarely have been dedicated to portraying as its 
central figures the masters of some minor lineage. However, even 
relatively ''minor” lineages are found portrayed around each teacher 
of the "major” lineage. And sometimes a single Thahka portrays by 
its main figures just a part of a lineage, say four sequential masters. 
Just what the exact situation is in each particular case must be deter- 
mined by a careful study of all the evidence. 

If the Thahka comes from a period subsequent to Nor-chen, then 
it should not be so difficult to trace the individual figures after Nor- 
chen, especially if inscriptions are present. I include below (in the 
appendix) a list of the Nor abbots and their chronology as far as I 
know them at present. When inscriptions exist below the figures, it is 
now a relatively simple matter to find out when they lived and for 
man^^ even their tenures as abbots. The names appearing in inscrip- 
tions may be the personal ordination name (e.g. Kun-dga’-bzah-po) 
or it may be a title by which he was widely known (e.g. Nor-chen 
rDo-rje-’chah) or simply a brief epithet (e.g. Nor-chen). The names 
are sometimes given in t 3 rpical shortened forms in which the even- 
numbered syllables are missing (e.g. dPal-tshul-ba for Dpal-ldan- 
tshul-khrims). 

For lineages which deviate slightly from the abbatiai line, one can 
consult the record of teachings received of Zu-chen Tshul-khrims-rin- 
chen, or the final lineage record sections of such great later collections 
as the sGrub thabs kun btus and rGyud sde kun btus, or even the 
published lineage record of His Holiness the Sa-skya khri-’dzin 
Rin-po-che. The famous Thob yig records of the later Nor-pa mkhan- 
pos such as dKon-mchog-lhun-grub (1497—1557, 10^^ abbot) and 
Sans-rgyas-phun-tshogs (1649—1705) which served as sources for 
many later Sa-skya-pa lineage records have not yet become available. 
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Even in the absence of inscriptions, it is possible to learn a lot 
from the lineage records and other written sources. But in any event, 
inscriptions are what in most cases will confirm the other evidence. 
Therefore future serious publications on Tibetan art, including 
catalogues, should at the very least document the inscriptions on 
each painting or sculpture that have never been carefully described 
before^^t Even if the person or people writing the catalogue cannot 
identify the figures named, there is every reason to hope that 
someone else may come along in the future who knows the tradition 
better and may be able to identify the specific lineage. If the author is 
unable to make full use of the inscriptions, then he or she can these 
days probably find a qualified person w^ho is willing to help, perhaps 
even entering into a collaboration such as the main co-authors of this 
book have so fruitfully done. 

A better sense of lineage and concrete tradition would have 
improved the book under review^ though of course one cannot expect 
uniformity of quality throughout a book of such length and scope. If 
I have harped a bit about lineages here, it is because they are so 
seldom taken into account properly, though in fact they are often 
easy to recognize and understand. Moreover, I offer the above 
comments and suggestions in the knowledge that probably nobody 
besides the two authors could have written either a more effective 
general introduction or a more sensitive and adequate catalogue to an 
exhibition of such amazing variety and significance. The publishers 
are to be congratulated for producing an elegant book from cover to 
cover. 


When recording inscriptions, it is important to record exactly what is 
there, even unusual or impossible orthographies. They may be shortened 
names (bKris for bKra-sis), or the result of the illiteracy of the scribe or 
painter who wrote them down. If some syllables are missing or damaged, each 
missing horizontal space on the line can be indicated by an x. Punctuation 
should also be precisely indicated. 
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Afpenbix: The Abbots of Nob — A Chronolooical List 

Here is a composite list of the Nor abbots, compiled after the comparison of 
several sources (slightly revised from Jacksox 1989). The dates of births and 
deaths, when known, are given within parentheses, and the abbatial tenures 
are given without parentheses. The tenures of some later abbots are uncertain 
and will need to be further corroborated through contemporaneous accounts. 
Those within square brackets are highly conjectural. 

(1) Nor-chen Kun-dga’-bzah-po (1382-1456), 1429-1456 

(2) Mus-chen Sems-dpa’-chen-po dKon-mchog-rgyal-mtshan (1388—1469), 
1456-146L 

(3) 'Gar-ston ’Jam-dbyahs-ses-rab-rgya-mtsho (1396?-14740. 1461?-1465? 

(4) rGyal-tshab Kun-dga'-dbaii-phyug (1424—1478), 1465—1478 

(5) dPal-ldan-rdo-rje (141 1 — 1482), 1479?— 1482 

(6) Go-bo rab-’byams-pa bSod-nams-seh-ge (1429-1489), 1483-1486 

(7) Yohs-’dzin dKon-mchog-’p^'^^Ml‘1^45-1514), 1486-1513 

(8) Mus-chen 8ahs-rgyas-rin-chen (1453?-1524), 1513-1524? 

(9) rGyal-ba Lha-mchog-seh-ge (1468-1535), 1524^—1534 

(10) dKon-mchog-lhun-grub (1497-1557), 1534-1557 

(11) Sahs-rgyas-seh-ge (1504—1569), 1557-1569 

(12) dKon-mchog-dpal-ldan (1526-1590), 2 tenures: 1569-1579, 1583—1590 

(13) Brah-ti Pan-chen Nam-mkha’-dpal-bzah (1535—1602), 2 tenures: 1579- 
1583, 1590-1594? 

(14) Shar-pa Byams-pa Kun-dga’-bkra-sis (1558-1603?), 1595-1603? 

(15) rTse-gdoh khri-chen Sa-skya-pa Kun-dga’-bsod-nams-lhun-grub (1571 — 
1642), 1603-1618? 

(16) sGrub-khah-pa dPal-ldan-don-grub (1563—1636), 1618?— 1622? 

(17) Bran-ti mkhan-chen Nam-mkha’-saiis-rgyas, 1622?— 1625? 

(18) Sar-chen Ses-rab-’byuh-gnas (1596—1653), 1625?-1653? 

(19) Brah-ti mkhan-chen Nam-mkha’-rin-chen (1624?— 1669?), 1653?— 1657? 

(20) rGyal-rtse-ba Byah-pa Nag-dbah-bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan (1598[?]— 
1674[?]), 1657? 

(21) Snar-than dPal-’byor-glih-pa Khan-gsar mkhan-chen bSod-nams-rgya- 
mtsho (1617-1667), 1658-1667 

(22) sGrub-khah-pa dPal-mchog-rgyal-mtshan (1599—1673?), 1667—1671 

(23) Hor-ston Pan-ehen Nam-mkha’-dpal-bzah (1611—1672), 1671 — 1672 

(24) Sar Mi-hag-gi-ston-pa Lhun-grub-dpal-ldan (1624-1697), 1673—1686? 

(25) mKhan-chen mNa’-ris-pa Sahs-rgyas-phun-tshogs (1649-1705), 1686?- 
1689? 

(26) Sar-chen Sahs-rgyas-bstan-’dzin (d. 1705), 1689?— 1695? 

(27) Sabs-stod rDzi-luh-pa Byams-pa Ses-bya-bzah-po (d, 1702?), 1695?— 
1702? 

(28) Sar Mi -hag Rab-sgah-pa Byams-pa Tshul-khrims-dpal-bzah (1675—1710), 
1703-1710 

(29) gTsah Phyug-gzuh sPel-skya-ba bSod-nams-dpal-ldan (1669-1713), 
1710-1713 

(30) Khah-gsar Byams-pa bSod-nams-bzah-po (1689-1749), 1713-1722, also 
gdan-tshah 1740?-1741 

(31) gTsah mDo-mkhar-ba mkhan-chen bKra-sis-lhun-grub (1668?/1671 ?- 
1739), 1722-1725 
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(32) mKhas-btsun Dar-rtse-mdo Tshul-khrims-lhun-grub (1676-1729/30), 1725 
-1729? 

(33) Thar-rtse Byams-pa Nam-mkha’-bsam-’grub (1696-1754?), 1730-1733 

(34) Phan-khan mkhan-chen dPal-ldan-chos-skyon (1702-1769), 1733-1740 

(35) bSes-gnen Ldaii-ma Sans-rgyas-dpal-bzaii, tenure 1740?-1741 or only 
1741 

(36) Khaii-gsar-ba Byams-pa bSod-nams-lhun-grub (1714-1745), 1741-1745 

(37) Klu-sdins Rin-ehen-mi-’gyur-rgyal-mtshan (b. 1717), 1746—1751 

(38) gTsaii-pa Saiis-rgyas-ye-ses, tenure 1751? ‘‘short-lived” 

(39) Mi-hag-pa dKon-mchog-grags-pa (b. 1716), tenure 1751-? 

(40) Khah-gsar-ba Nag-dban-chos-skyoh-bzaii-po (b. 1723), ?-1771-? 

(41) Khams-pa rnam-’dren Sahs-rgyas-grags-pa (b. 1720s?), ?-1780-? 

(42) Khams-pa mtshuhs-med Phun-tshogs-don-grub 

(43) Khams-pa chos-rje Byams-pa-kun-dga’-bsod-nams (d. c. 1787), ?-1787 

(44) Thar-rtse Byams-pa-nam-mkha’-’chi-med (1765— 1820), 1789-1793 

(45) Khams-pa mkhas-btsun Nag-dbah-dam-ehos (d. 1804/5), 1793?-1804 

(46) Li-thah-pa Byams-pa bSod-nams-dpal-’byor, 1805—1811 

(47) Thar-rtse Byams-pa-kun-dga’-bstan-’dzin (1776—1862), 1811-1821 

(48) Khah-gsar-ba Nag-dban-blo-gros-bzah-po, 1821-e. 1823? 

(49) Yohs-'dzin Pandita Mi-hag-pa dPal-ldan-chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan (c. 

1784-C.1854?), c .i823?-c.l829? 

(50) Phan-khah Byams-pa dPal-ldan-bzah-po, e. 1830?-1835 

(51) Thar-rtse rnal-’byor ’Jam-dpal-bzah-po (1789-1864), 1835— 1842 

(52) Khah-gsar-ba Nag-dbah-blo-gros-bstan-'dzin, 1842—1849? 

(53) Phan-khah Kun-dga’-bstan-pa’i-blo-gros (1822-1884), 1849-1851? 

(54) Thar-rtse mkhan-chen Byams-pa-kun-dga’-bstan-pa’i-rgyal-mtshan (1829 
-1870), 1851-1859 

(55) Khah-gsar mkhan-chen Nag-dbah-bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan (b. 1830s, d. 
1890s), 1859-1866 

(56) Khah-gsar ’Jam-dbyans-ses-rab-rgya-mtsho (d. 1873?), “seven-year ten- 
ure” [1866-C.1870?] 

(57) Phan-khah mkhan-chen dPal-ldan-blo-gros-rgyal-mtshan (1840—1900), 
“seven-year tenure” [c.l 870?-c.l876?l 

(58) Thar-rtse ’Jam-dbyahs-rin-chen-rdo-rje (1837-1901), “eight-year tenure” 
[c. 1876?-e.l881?]^ 

(59) Khah-gsar mkhan-chen Nag-dbah-blo-gros-shih-po (b. 1840s?), “tenure 
of approximately 10 years” [e.l881 ?“C.1890?] 

(60) Khah-gsar Nag-dbah-mkhyen-rab-’jam-dpal-shih-po (1 859? -1939/40), ten- 
ure c. 1890?-1895 

(61) Phan-khah Nag-dbah-kun-dga’-bstan-pa’i-rgyal-mtshan (1863-1899), 
1895-1898 

(62) Phan-khah Byams-pa-dpal-ldan-chos-mdzad, tenure 1898-1904? 

(63) Thar-rtse ’Jam-dbyahs-kun-bzah-bstan-pa’i-rgyal-mtshan, tenure 1904?-? 
[two tenures?] 

(64) Phan-khah ’Jam-dbyahs-kuii-bzah-thub-bstan-chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan [?- 
1921?] 

(65) Khah-gsar Dam-pa Rin-po-che Nag-dban-blo-gros-gzan-phan-shih-po 
(1876-1953), C.1921-C.1924? [second tenure, c. 1926-1927?] 

(66) Klu-sdihs rgyal-sras ’Jam-dbyahs-chos-kyi-hi-ma (1872-1926), 1924- 
1926 
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(67) Thar-rtse Mam-dbyans-kun-bzan-thub-fostan-chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan (1903 
-1960), 1927-1930? 

(68) Phan-khaii Nag-dban-blo-gros-theg-mchog-bstan-pa’i-rgval-mtshan (1906 
-C.1960), 1930-1933? 

(69) Khan-gsar Nag-dbari-yon-tan-rgya-mtsho (d. Derge, 1960s, in his 50s or 
60s), 1933-1934/5? 

(70) Phan-khaii Nag-dbah-mkhas-grub~rgya-mtsho (1917— c. 1969), 1936-39, 

1948-1951 

(71) Thar-rtse Byams-pa-nam-mkha’-kun-bzah-bstan-pa’i-rgyal-mtshan (1907 
— 1940), 1939—1940 (four months) 

(72) Klu-sdiris ’Jam-dbyans-thub-bstan-lun-rtogs-rgya-mtsho (1896—1952), 
1942-1945? 

(73) Khah-gsar Nag-dbah-mkhyen-brtse-thub-bstan-shih-po (1913—88), 1945- 
1948, 1957—59? (two tenures) 

(74) Thar-rtse ’Jam-dbyahs-kun-dga’-bstan-pa’i-rgyal-mtshan (1933-1987), 
1951-1954 

(75) Klu-sdihs ’Jam-dbyaris-bstan-pa’i-fii-ma (b. 1931), 1954—1957 
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ARCHIV FUR INDISCHE PHILOSOPHIE 


AN UNNOTICED FRAGMENT OF A MANUSCRIPT OF 
LlS AKA’S COMMENTARY ON THE PARATRTSIKATANTRA 


By Jurgen Hanneder, Marburg 


1 . Lasaka (Lasakaka) or LaksmTrama is certainly not to be reckoned 
among the great figures of the Trika system of Kashmir Saivism, but 
his commentary on the Paratrisikatantra (PT) evinces the fact that 
even centuries after the zenith of the Trika main works of the school 
were commented upon. The two known works of Lasaka are his 
commentary on the Bhagavadglta (BhG) which, according to 
RASTOGih is available in manuscript form, and a commentary on the 
PT edited as no. LXIX of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies 
(KSTS) 2 . The latter edition is based on two mss. which are described 
as follows*^: 

''ka. A modern copy of the Research Department. Script Sarada of 
recent origion [!]. Number of leaves 13 with 18 lines on an average per 
page, each line having 16 letters. Size 6 V 2 "x V 2 " [!]. This manuscript 
happens to be abounding in spelling mistakes and omissions. 

''kha. A country-paper manuscript belonging to Dr. Shiv Nath Sastri, 
Acharya, D.O.C., etc., of this Department. Script Sarada. Contains 
leaves 20. Lines per page 14 with 23 letters in a line; size 8 "x 6 ". 
Almost correct. Date 1949 Vikrami.” 

His date is given in this edition as 1732 of the Saka era, based on 
the concluding verse of his commentary on BhG^. Lasaka’s literary 
activity must therefore be placed between the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th century^. 


^ N. Rastogi, The Krama Tantricism of Kashmir. Historical and General 
Sources I. Delhi 1979, p. 109. 

- The Paratrisika Vivriti of Rajanaka Lakshmirama, ed. Jagapbhaba 
Zadu Shastri. Srinagar 1947. 

3 In J. Zadus preface to his edition of The Paratrisika Laghuvritti by 
Abhinavagupta. [KSTS LX VIII]. Srinagar 1947, p. 2. 

4 laksmirdma iti dvijo 'tra nivasan kasmtrabhumandale, meror mdtur updt- 
tadehajanano rdjdnagopdlakdt / srisdke dvigunddrihhuparimite mdse tathaivds- 
vine, sukldydm pratipady ajdnghrinirato gUdsu tikdm vyadhdt // (ib. p. 9). 

^ Of. A. Padoux, La Paratrisikalaghuvrtti de Abhinavagupta. Paris 
1975, p. 10. 
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2. During research on a ms. of the Pratyabhijfiahrdaya the pres- 
ent author noticed, in a codex deposited in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris, a fragment of a work not mentioned in Cabaton’s 
catalogue^^. According to him the codex " ‘Sanscrit 865” comprises 
three works”, but right at its end there is one more change in the 
marginal abbreviations of titles: in the margin of the last three pages 
we have pa m. For one familiar with the Trika system the first 
association had to be the above Tantra, but this could not be known 
to Cabaton. 

One question that is posed by this ms. is the date of Lasaka. At 
the end of the 3rd part of the codex there is a colophon: samvat 61 
mdrga vati 3 budhe likhitam idam. This corresponds to Wednesday, 
November 4/14 1685^. The Lasaka commentary starts immediately 
after this colophon. The discrepancy between the date of the BhG 
commentary and our colophon could be explained in different ways, 
but none of them seems finally convincing: there could have been two 
Lasakas separated by a century, the last verse of the BhG commen- 
tary could be an interpolation or — which is the easiest explanation, 
for it dispenses with further enquiry — the scribe of our codex lived a 
century later and copied the old colophon. This is also not convincing 
as the marginal notes prove that the scribe was well aware of what he 
was writing. As none of these explanations seems satisfactory, the 
question has to remain unsolved as long as a study of the ms. of the 
BhG commentary and a detailed paleographical study of the Sarada 
codex is wanting. 

3. Nevertheless the ms. is interesting for its variant readings, which 
are given with reference to the pages and lines of the KSTS ed.: 

p. 1,4 ^sudhdrnavam for ^ svadhdr7iavam — 5 sriparamesvara^ for 
sr%paramaHva° , ^ citsudhdsamudrasya for ^citsvadhdsamudrasya, 

nis'pandasya for purnasvarupasya — 6 anunmelana'^ for anunmilana^ ~~ 
7(f.) °varna° in °varnapratydhdra° is placed betw^een the lines with 
kdkapddas — 10 °kriydtmaka for °kriydtmaka 7 n - Ilf. citta- 

huddhilaksand antahkaranasrotah for cittahiiddhilaksandntahkaranmn 
srotah. 


A. Cabaton, Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits Sanskrits et Palis. 
Paris 1907. 

” Cabatons description runs as follows (p. 143): “Tsvarapratyabhijna- 
hrdaya. II. SivasutravimarsinT. III. Sadacaraprakarana, par Sankaracarya. 
XVIIIe siecle. Ecriture kasmm. Papier indien, 195 x 145 mm., 255 pages, 12 
a 15 L, 12 a 16 aks, D.-rel. (Sanscrit Dev. 360)”. 

« The date was calculated by Prof. Claus Vogel, Bonn. 
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p. 2,1 udyaiah for udyuktah, pdtanjalah^tMyogavMipurva7mmd7nsa-' 
kadharmasdstradydh for pdtanjalahathayogipurvamimdmsakddayah 
- 4f. "^varnavikdsam adhf^ for °varnavikdsatmakam [!] adhi° - 5f. adh- 
vdnam mupa° (with redundant anusvdra) for adhvdnam upa° ~ 7 
hrdhmand ya for brdhmand ye - 9 after iti the ms. adds catvdri pard- 
pasyantimadhyamdvaikhanti vdcah pariganitdh paddni svanipdni 
hrdhmand brahmajndh mamsinah sdstrajndh guhdyd7n cidguhdydm 
trmi pardpasyantimadhyamdrupdni nehgayanti na paravedyihha- 
vanti turiyam vaikharirupam bhdgarn mayiusyddyd jivd vadanti 
spastam uccdrayanti || sridevy uvdca for sribhairavi -12 "^samatd for 
samatdm - 13 vidyante for vidyate, uttaram prakrstam for prakrstam 
uttararri - 14 kule satire for kaulikasiddhidain kule dehe - 16f. dehasya 
for dehddes, cidaikdtmyarupd jwanmuktih tad uktam for cidaikat- 
myapratipattiddrdhyam jwanmuktih \ uktarn ca - 18 The ms. ends 
with ^pratipatti. 

There are several marginal and interlineary notes, some of them 
hardly readable: yatah, the first word of the introductory verse has 
the comment cidarnavdt, dvedayanti jndpakibhavanti. The position of 
the eva has provoked the following comment; evakdro hhinnakramah 
id ity anena sarnbadhyate, and vande is paraphrased as samdvisdmi. 

Although our ms. may not be a major contribution to the impro- 
vement of the KSTS ed., it yet underlines the fact that at least some 
of the editions in this series are in need of thorough revision. For 
what is plain at first sight is that the scribes of the two late mss. of 
the edition, or even the editor, have confounded the Sarada su with 
sva (p. 1,4), because for the Vedic svadha- was most probably not 
meant by Lasaka. 




PRAMANAVIRTTIKA IV (4)^ 
By Tom J. F, Tillemans, Lausmine 


The present article is the fourth in a series aiming at a translation 
of the chapter on inference-for-others (pardrthdnumdna) in the 
Pramanavarttika (PV), the major work of the Buddhist philosopher 
DharmakTrti (6th-7th century A. D.)- For the first three articles on 
k. 1-14, 15-27, and 28-47 respectively, see Tillemans 1986, 1987, 
and 1992. The verses translated here below are part of DharmakTrti’s 
elaboration upon Dignaga’s definition of a thesis (paksalaksana) in a 
logical argument. In particular, k. 48-71 continue PV’s elaboration 
upon Dignaga’s provision svayam: the thesis consists in only what 
was intended (ista) by the proponent {vadin) himself {svayam). The 
discussion centers on the following problem: when a proponent 
attempts to prove that a subject {dharmin) has a particular property 
(dharma), then is he also in some sense proving the other properties 
attributed to that dharmin by his school’s philosophical treatises 
{sdstra) or scriptures {dgama) ? In other words, does his thesis include 
not just the property under discussion, but also some or all of the 
other properties which happen to be mentioned in the canonical 
literature of his school? The discussion begins with a general treat- 
ment of the role of appeals to scriptural authority in inferences, and 
then proceeds to a more technical argument as to whether contradic- 
ting a property accepted in a treatise constitutes a logical downfall of 
some sort, or a point of defeat for the proponent. 

(48) iiktam ca 7idgamdpeksam anumdnam svagocare / 

siddham tena susiddham tan na tadd sdstra7n iksyate jl 
'‘Now, it has [already] been said that an inference [w’^hich functions 
by the force of real entities (vastubalapravrttdnumdna)] does not 
depend upon scripture with regard to its object [i.e. what is to be 


* Financial support for the continuation of this project has been provided 
by the Fonds national Suisse de la recherche scientifique. 
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proved {sddhya)y . What is established by such an [inference], is well 
established; at the time [of making such an inference]^, a treatise is 
not taken into account.” 

= PVin III 9; P. 291b5f. (without Pada d). The reference is to PV IV 
2: amimdvisaye nestam . , . j vdcah prdmdnyam “Speech is not held to 
be a means of valid cognition (pramdna) with regard to the realm of 
an inference”. PVV specifies that the inference at stake here is vastu- 
balapravrttdnumdna . 

We have treated of the Epistemological schooPs position on scrip- 
tural authority in some detail elsewhere^. So without pretending to 
develop fully the problem here, let us briefly describe the background 
of k. 48-51. First of all, the usual type of inference, such as that of 
sound’s impermanence, which proceeds objectively from one real 
state of affairs (artha) to another (cf. PV IV 16) and involves a 
natural connection {svahhdvapratihayidha) between the terms, is 
known as vastubalapravrttdnumdna. DharmakTrti also accepts that 
there are inferences which are based on passages in accepted scrip- 
tures {dgamdsrita) , rather than directly upon the real states of affairs 
themselves, but maintains that these inferences are permissible only 
in cases of completely imperceptible {atyantaparoksa) objects, 
namely, those, such as the details of the law of karnian, which cannot 
be ascertained by means of direct perception or vastubalapravrttdnu- 
mdna. A treatise or scripture will be authoritative for such inferences, 
if it passes the following investigation: 

(a) Its accounts of perceptible states of affairs (pratyaksa) are not 
refuted by direct perception. 

(b) Its accounts of imperceptible states of affairs {paroksa), such as 
selflessness {nairdtmya), which are accessible to the usual vastuhala- 
type inference, are not refuted by any vastubalapravrttdnumdna. 

(c) The treatise’s statements concerning completely imperceptible 
{atyantaparoksa) states of affairs are not directly or indirectly contra- 
dicted by other statements in the treatise, i.e. by another scripturally 
based inference {dgamd^ritdnumdna) . 


^ Cf. PVV 432,11: vastuhalapravrttam anumdnarn ndgamdpeksam svasya 
gocare sddhya iti. 

^ Cf. PVV 432,13 f.: taddnumdkdle sdstrasydndsrayandt. We follow P. 
ShastrT in reading taddnumdkdle\ RS reads taddmikdle. 

See Tielemans 1990a: 1/23-35 (and the references therein); cf. Hayes 
1984, Bijlert 1989: 80-82 and 122-125, and the introduction to Tielemans 
1993. For references and explanations concerning vastubalapravrttdnumdna, 
see Jackson 1987: 11/428-430 (n. 146). 
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K. 48 and 49 stress that when one is analysing a treatise to see 
whether it satisfies criteria (a) and (b), one cannot at that time use 
the treatise’s own statements to prove anything: one can only rely on 
inferences whose validity can be assessed independently, i.e. vastuha- 
lapravrttdnumdna. Clearly, to do otherwise would make the evalua- 
tive investigation run the risk of circularity, for one would rely on the 
treatise to evaluate the selfsame treatise. Hence HharmakTrti’s 
important point (in k. 48 f.) that the treatise should not be taken into 
account at the time one is investigating its statements by means of 
vastuhalapravrttdnumdna. It is only after criteria (a) and (b) have 
been satisfied that one may proceed to (e) — this is the point of k. 50 f. 
(see n. 8). Note that DharmakTrti’s method for determining the 
authority of treatises and scriptures was initially developed in PV I 
215—217, these verses being in turn an explanation of PS II Sa'^. 

(49) vddatydgas tadd sydc cen na taddnahhyupdyatah j 
updyo hy ahhyupdye 'yam anangam sa taddpi san jj 

‘‘[Objection:] But in that case the debate would be relinquished. 
[Reply:] No, because there is no acceptance [of a treatise] at the time 
[of making a vastuhalapravrttdnumdna^ ^ Indeed, this [investigation 
{vicdra)'] is the method for accepting [a treatise]; [so] even if there is 
[acceptance of a treatise] at this time, this is not a factor.^” 

= PVin III 10; k. 10 and 11a are missing in P., but found in 
D. 193b6. On the opponent’s position, see our explanations to k. 53. 

(50) tatha^ visuddhe visayadvaye sastraparigraham / 
cikirsoh sa hi kdlah sydt tadd sdstrena hadhanam // 

“When the two [types of] objects [viz. those which are perceptible 
{pratyaksa) and those which are imperceptible (paroksa)'] are [ascer- 
tained as] faultless in this manner [i.e. by means of direct perception 


4 pY I 215 f.: pratyaksendnumdnena dvividhendpy ahddhanam / drs- 
tddrstdrthayor asydvisamvddas todarthayoh //215// dptavdddvisarrivddasdmdn- 
ydd anumdnatd / buddher agatydbhihitd parokse ’py asya gocare jl2WII and PS 
II 5ab: dptavdkydvisanivddasdmdnydd anumdnatd /, tr. in Bijlert 1989: 
122-124 and Tillemans 1990a: 1/24 f. 

^ Of. PVinT 33b4f.: diios po'i stabs kyis zugs pa’i rjes su dpag pa'i dus de'i 
tshe khas Mans pa med pa"i phyir ro || . Of. PVV’s gloss on tadd, sddhanopanyd- 
sakdle, and PVV-n 1 vastubalapravrtte. 

® Cf. PW 432,20 f.: sdstrdhhyupdye "yam vicdra updyah 1 tatas tadd 
vicdrakdle sann apy abhyupagamo 'nangam . . . 

7 PV-k (III) tathd: PV-k (I) sdstrd; PV-k (II) tadd, PV Tib. de Itar = 
tathd. 
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and. inference], tlien for one who wishes to adopt the treatise, this 
would indeed be the occasion [to accept it]. It is at this time that 
there [can] be invalidation (hddhana) on account of a treatise. 

= PVin III 11; P. 291b6. 

(51) tadvirodhena cintayds tatsiddhdrthesv^ ayogatah / 

trtiyasthdnasamkrdntmi nydyyah}^ sdstrwparigrahah // 

‘'[This is] because one should not think that things established by 
means of that [treatise] are in contradiction with that [treatise]. 
When one proceeds to the third type of existent [i.e. atyantaparoksa], 
it is correct to adopt a treatise.” 

= PVin III 12; P. 291b6f. 

There seem to be two different commentarial interpretations of 
tadvirodhe7ia in k. 51a, Devendrabuddhi^ h and probably Manoratha- 


8ee PVBh 505,3 f.: tathety anumdnena pratyaksena ca visayadvayasya 
pratyaksaparoksasya insuddhatdydm yadi tdvatd na paritosas tadd sdstrapari- 
grahacikiTsdydin sa hi kdlah sydd ahhyupagamasya 1 tadaiva sdstrena 
bddhanam 1 . We have in the main followed Prajnakaragupta here; Manorath- 
anandin does not comment upon sdstraparigraham cikirsoh, but speaks only 
of sdstrdsrayanendnurndnam cikirsoh satah “w^hen one wishes to make an 
inference by recourse to a treatise”. — PW ad k. 50: sdstropadarsite. visaya- 
dvaye pratyaksaparokse rupanairdtmyddau tadd pramdnapravrttyd viiuddhe 
nirnlte sati pascdd atyantaparokse svargddau sdstrena sdstrdsrayanendmi- 
mdnani cikTrsqh. satah sa hi kdlo "hhyupagamasya^ yadi sdstrahddho na hkavet | 
atas tadd sdstreiia hddhanayri sddhyasddhandder isyate \ (Hext has abhyupa- 
gamya\ ef. PVBh above) “Suppose the tw’o [types of] objects taught in the 
treatise ~ viz. perceptible and imperceptible [objects] such as form and self- 
lessness [respectively] — are at this time ascertained by the action of a 
pramdna as being faultless. Then, subsequently {pascdt), when one wishes to 
make an inference concerning completely imperceptible [objects] (atyanta- 
paroksa), such as heaven, by means of a treatise, or by recourse to a treatise, 
then this is indeed the occasion for acceptance, provided that [this] treatise is 
not invalidated. Therefore, at this time, one admits that sadhya, sadhana, 
etc. can be invalidated on account of a treatise”. 

® Miy. tat siddhdrthesv . 

Miy. nydyah. 

PVP P. 333a2~4: de tshe hstan hcos hid kyis gnod par rgol ba la 'gyur ro H 
ci'i phyir ze na \ de dan 'gal ha ste | hstan hcos dan 'gal has so || de grub pa'i don 
te hstan bcos la mthoh ba 'i don dag la dpyod pa gan yin pa de 'i | dpyod du mi run 
hid phyir ro 1{ bstayi hcos la ’gal ba yod na des hstan pa'i don mi run ha'i phyir te 
1 rterd med pa'i dpyad pa mi 'jug go zes hya ba'i don to \ (^P., D. [279a5f.] gtan. 
PVT comments on rten [see n. 14]) “At that time the proponent would incur 
invalidation on account of the treatise itself. Why? Because, due to contradic- 
tion with that, i.e. due to contradiction with the treatise, it would be unfitting 
to deliberate upon the things established in that, i.e. upon the things which 
are found in the treatise. The point is: if there is a contradiction in the 
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nandin, understood k. Slab as follows: due to the fact that the propo- 
nent contradicts his treatise, the contents of that treatise could no 
longer be invoked in any deliberation. Accordingly, if we followed 
Devendrabuddhi, k. Slab would have to be translated as: ‘'[This is] 
because, due to a contradiction with the [treatise] {tadvirodhena) , it 
would be unfitting to deliberate upon the things established in that 
[treatise]”. We have, however, preferred not to interpret tadvirodhena 
as giving a reason (i.e. "due to”), but instead to take it together with 
cintdyds: "think that . . . are in contradiction with that”. Note that 
the Tibetan translation of tadvirodhena cintdyds by de dan n i "gal bar 
senis pa supports this latter interpretation, and Prajhakaragupta 
also seems to have construed k. Slab in this way^’. 

The point of k. Slab is to provide a reason for k. SOd’s assertion, 
'Tt is at this time that there [can] be invalidation {hddhana) on 
account of a treatise”. Once a proponent has accepted a treatise, then 
its propositions concerning atyantaparoksa matters can invalidate a 
thesis which directly or indirectly is in contradiction with the 
contents of that treatise. The proponent cannot allow/think that his 
thesis concerning completely imperceptible subjects {dharmin) — 
subjects which are establishable only by means of a treatise — is in 
fact, in contradiction with that selfsame treatise which he accepts. If 
such a contradiction occurs, the proponent’s thesis is thereby invali- 
dated^^. 


treatise, then since the things which it teaches are unfitting, the deliberation 
will not function without any basis”. 

12 PVBh 505,8—12: na hi parxksye} sdstrdhhyupagame tadvirodhena cintd 
tacchdstraprasiddhe 'rthe yuktd \ tathd hi | parzksitain tad yadi idstram uccaih 
pratijnayd tat katham asya vdcyanjd- pariksanarn tasya punar na kdryam 
pariksanam cen na pariksitam tat 1| tasmdt pariksya pratyaksdnumdndhhydm 
tadavisayarri trtvyasthdnasamkrdntinimittani sdstrdbhyupagama iti ndnwmd- 
navisayasya sdstrarn hddhakam \ (^sic RS, but cf. PVBh Tib. 186b2 hrtags 
nas hstan hcos khas blahs na implying pariksya — ^sic RS, but PVBh Tib. 
186b3 has gnod^ suggesting that we should read some form of BADH, e.g. 
hddhyani) "‘Indeed, when one has examined and then accepted a treatise, it is 
not reasonable to think that the things established by that treatise are in 
contradiction with it [i.e. the treatise]. For, if this treatise has been much 
examined, how could it be invalidated by the [proponent’s] thesis? Another 
investigation of the [treatise] should not be undertaken; if there is investiga- 
tion, the [treatise] was not examined. Therefore, when one has examined by 
means of perception and inference, the ground for proceeding to the third 
type of existent is one which does not concern this [perception or inference], 
[but] is the acceptance of a treatise. Thus, a treatise is not an invalidator 
(bddhaka) for the realm of inference”. 

Cf. PVinT P. 34b4f.: bstan bcos khas blahs na yah de dah 'gal ha% don 
khas mi blah ste \ de khas len na hstan bcos kyis^ gnod par 'gyur ro 1| dper na 
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Contrary to Nyaya-Vaisesika and other schools, which use proofs 
from authority in the case of both empirical and non-empirical 
matters (drstadrstartha) , the Buddhist uses them only in the case of 
atyantaparoksa, that is, things which are inaccessible to perception 
and vastubalapravrttdnumdna. For atyantaparoksa, however, not only 
may treatises be used, but indeed they must be used to ascertain 
these otherwise rationally inaccessible truths: the natures of comple- 
tely imperceptible subjects {dharmin) are only knowable through 
recourse to treatises. Hence Dharmaklrti’s statement in k, 51cd: 
‘'When one proceeds to the third type of existent [i.e. atyanta- 
paroksd\, it is correct to adopt a treatise 

(52) tatrdpi sddJiyadharmasya ndntariyakahddhanam}^ / 
parihdryam na cdnyemm anavasthdprasangatah // 

“In this case too [when one adopts a treatise], the invalidation of 
what is invariably related {ndntarlyaka) with the property to be 
proved {sddhyadharma) [as for example, selflessness {nairdtmya) with 
momentariness {ksanikatva)]^^ is to be avoided, but not [the invalida- 


bstan hcos las rob tu grags pa’i chos khas blans nas de dan 'gal ha bde ha ma yin 
pa rab tu ster ba nid smra na bstan hcos kyis^ gnod pa bzin no | {^sic following D. 
[30a5~7]; P. reads kyi) “If one has accepted the treatise, things in contra- 
diction with it should not be accepted; for if one does accept them, one will be 
invalidated by the treatise. For example, when one has accepted the Dharma 
recognized in a treatise, then if one asserts something which contradicts that 
[treatise], such as that [Dharma] bestows unhappiness [on people], this would 
be invalidated by the treatise”. 

For the Naiyayika position see NS I 1,7 f.: dptopadesah sabdah | sa 
dvividho dratddrstdrthatvdt | . On the indispensability of scripture, see PVinT 
34b 3 f.: gnas gsum pa dban po las 'das par 'pho ha na | bstan hcos len pa rigs 
Idan yin te j gdon mi za bar hya ba yin te | bstan hcos khas ma blahs na ni dpyod 
pa’i gzi med paH phyir ro |1 “When one proceeds to the third type of existent, 
which transcends the senses, it is justified to adopt a treatise, i.e. this defini- 
tely should be done; for if one does not accept a treatise, there will be no basis 
for the investigation”. See also PVT 320a2f. which comments on Devendra- 
buddhi’s phrase rten med pa (“no basis”; see n. 11) in terms of the inexistence 
of the dharmin {chos can) recognized in the treatises: rten med pa zes by a ba ni 
bstan bcos la ’gal ba yod na de la rab tu grags pa ’i chos can yah yod pa ma yin pa 
de bas na rten med pa’i dpyod pa mi ’jug go 1 . 

15 pV-k (III), Miy. sambaddhasyaiva bddhanam. PV-k (I) and (II)’s ndnta- 
riyakabddhanam is supported by PV Tib. med na mi ’byun la gnod hid. 

See PW 433, 14 f.: . . . sddhyadharmasya yan ndntariyakarn sambad- 
dkam yathd ksanikatvasya nairdtmyam tasya bddhanam parihdryam 1 . On the 
connection between impermanence/momentariness and selflessness, see e.g. 
PV II 254ab. See n. 79 below. 
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tion] of other things; for then it would follow absurdly that there 
would be no end (anavasthd)."" 

= PVin III 13; P. 291b7. 

(PVV’s introduction to k. 53:) “[Objection:] But a debate should not 
be engaged in unless one has relied upon a treatise. Thus, also in the 
case of a vastuhala^ravrttdnumdna, there is reliance upon a treatise. 
[Dharmakirti] replies: 

(53) keneyam sarvacintdsu sdstram grahyam iti sthitih / 
krteddnira asiddhdntair grdhyo dhumena ndnalah // 

"'Who made this rule that a treatise must be held in every delibera- 
tion? Now [if that were so], then people who had no philosophical 
tenets {asiddhdnta) could not understand fire by means of smoke.” 
== PVin III 14; P. 291b7f. The objection which provoked k. 53 as a 
reply was no doubt based on Nyaya-Vaisesika views and is essenti- 
ally the same objection as in k. 49 — although in both cases precisely 
who the adversary was remains unanswered by Dharmakirti or his 
commentators. Prajhakaragupta introduces k. 53 as replying to the 
charge that if one engaged in debate without accepting a treatise, one 
would simply be a caviller {vaitandika) and a nihilist {ndstika), raising 
objections without having a position of one’s own^^. The opponent’s 
views are thus in keeping with the Naiyayika’s definition of debate 
{vdda) in NS I 2,1, which speaks of vada not contradicting the 
school’s philosophical tenets {siddhdntdviruddha). For the Naiyayika, 
arguing without holding a system of tenets at all would be cavil 
{vitandd), as defined in NS I 2,3. Dharmakirti’s initial reply is to 
invoke the obvious fact that unphilosophical people certainly do 
make inferences; following the Naiyayika’s strictures, however, their 
ordinary day to day inferences — such as inferring that there is fire 
because there is smoke — would all become impossible, because no 
treatises are relied upon. 


PVV 433,20 f.: nanu sdstram anapeksya na vddah kartavya iti vastuhala- 
pravrttdnumdne 'pi ^dstrdpeksety aha, 

18 PVBh 505,21: nanu Sdstram anahhyupagamydpi vdde vaitandikah sydt | 
andsritasdstrakasya ndstikatvdt \ “[Objection:] But surely, in a debate, when 
one has not even accepted a treatise, one would be a caviller, for he who does 
not base himself upon a treatise is a nihilist”. As we argued in connection 
with k. 42, Uddyotakara, in the Nyayavarttika, rejected Dignaga’s proviso 
svayam and the view that the thesis should be “independent of treatises” 
{sdstrdnapeksa) — thus Uddyotakara is one of the plausible candidates for 
being the opponent in this discussion. 
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(PVV’s introduction to k. 54:) ‘'Now, for anyone to have a connection 
{samhandha) with philosophical tenets is incoherent. For indeed, if 
there were [such] a connection, it would be either congenital {sahaja) 
or dependent upon contingent conditions {aupddhika). To negate 
both [these alternatives Dharmaklrti] states:”*^ 

(54) riktasya jantor'-^^ jdtasya gunadosam apasyatah / 
vilahdhd vata kendmt siddhdntavisamagrahdh'^^ // 

‘‘When a person is born without [philosophical tenets] and does not 
see [their] virtues i.and faults, then alas, who bestowed [upon him] 
these wicked demons (graha)-- of philosophical tenets!” 

= PVin 111 2; P. 285b6f If we accepted the opponent's view that a 
person was alwa 3 "s answerable for his philosophical tenets, Dharma- 
kTrti would then ask in what sense a person has or, is connected with, 
these tenets. “When a person is born without [philosophical tenets]” 
shows that there is no congenital {sahaja) connection; “does not see 
[their] virtues and faults” shows that there is no connection depen- 
dent upon contingent conditions {aupddhika). In other words, tenets 
are certainly not congenital parts of a person, like the organs of his 
bod 3 ^ The\^ would only become his when contingent conditions had 
been satisfied, viz. that he had evaluated them by means of 
pramdnas: the virtues and faults of tenets cannot be understood 
simply b^" citing scripture^*^. However, prior to a person's making an 
independent evaluation by means of pramdnas, the tenets could not 
be attributed to him — who then decrees or decides that he is still 
answerable for various treatise-based positions'? As Prajhakaragupta 
explains, the conclusion is: “Therefore, inference does not presuppose 
the acceptance of treatises ”24, 


19 pvy 434,2 f.: na ca kasya cit siddhdntasambandho yuktah | tathd hi 
sanihandho hhavan sahajo vd hhaved aupddhiko vd \ dvayam api niseddhum 
aha I . 

20 MiY. jantoj. 

>1 MiY. siddhdntavisam agrahdh. 

22 Cf M. Monier- Willi AMS, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. grahu: 
"... evil demons or spirits who seize or exercise a bad influence on the body 
and mind of man”. Devendrabuddhi specifies that these tenets are like 
wicked demons because one cannot get rid of them. See PVV-n 5 ad k. 55, 
which is a small fragment of PVP: tydjayitum asakyatvdt. 

2^ Cf. PVP P. 334a3f.: gnis pa yah ma yin te \ luh tsam gyis yon tan hes pa 
ma mthoh ba^ la'o i| {^sic D. [280a3], P. om.) ‘Tt is not the second [type of 
connection] either, for virtues and faults are not seen by means of mere scrip- 
ture”. 

PVBh 506,10: tasmdn na sdstrdhhyupagamapurvakam anumanam |. 
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(55) yadi sddhana ekatra sarvam sdstra7n nidarsane-^ / 
darsayet sddhanam sydd ity esa lolcottard sthitih // 

“It is said that if, on the basis of the example, [the proponent] could 
show that all the [properties found in] treatises were [pervaders 
{vyapaka)} of one and the same means of proof {sddhmia) [i.e. reason], 
then [the latter] would be a [valid] sddhana. This rule is out of this 
world[; for in the world there actually are some sddhanam, but if this 
were correct, there would not be any sddhanam at all]l”2^» 

= PVin III 15; P. 291b8— 292aP The position of Dharmakirti’s 
adversary would be that the only reasons which could be considered 
valid are those which did in fact imply all the properties which 
treatises spoke of in connection with the proof in question. In short, if 
some treatises held properties q, r (e.g. the Vaisesikasutra’s position 
that sound is a '‘quality of space”, dkdsagunatva) and others held 6* 
and t, then a reason p (^-g- “being produced”, krtakatva) would be 
valid only if q, r, s and t were indeed vydpaka of p. The demand is 
absurdly strong: the result would be that there could no longer be 
any valid reasons at all, for treatises contradict each other in as- 
cribing mutually incompatible properties^'?. 


25 pV-k (I) sarvasdstranidarsane . 

26 Additions follow PVinT 35a5f.: gal te dpe la bstan bcos las mthoii ha% don 
kun sgrnh par hyed pa gcig la khyah par hyed pa yin par ne bar bstan pa de Ita 
na sgrub par 'gyur ro ze na | 'di ni "jig rten las 'das pa ’i lugs sig go \ 'jig rten la 
sgruh par hyed pa cun zad yod pa kho na ste | de Ua na ni sgrub par byed pa 'ga' 
yah med par 'gyur te . . . Tibetan commentators, such as dGe ’dun grub pa, 
follow Dharmottara and emphasize that pervasion {vydpti) is being spoken of 
here. dGe ’dun grub pa summarizes the opponent’s view as “if something is a 
valid reason, then one should show, on the basis of the example, that it will be 
pervaded by all scriptural properties {luh don)"; see dGe 302,1 f.: gal te mthun 
dpe la bstan bcos kun gyis sgrub par byed pa gcig hid la khyah par bstan pa | 
sgruh byed yah dag tu ’gyur ro ze na | rtags yah dag yin na 1 lun doh kun gyis 
mthun dpe % steh du khyah pa bstan dgos so zes pa ’di ni chos can | mi ’thad de | 
jig rten gyi tha snyad las ’das pa’i Itcgs han yin pa’i phyir 1 . While Manorath- 
anandin does not speak of vydpaka j vydpti in his commentary on this k., he 
certainly does in connection with k. 56, which is a continuation of the 
argument in k. 55. Finally, note that Devendrabuddhi brings out Dharma- 
kirti’s caustic humour: de dag jig rten ’das lugs sam zes hiad gad du mdzad 
pa’o “He ridicules [this position] by saying ‘Are these rules which are out of 
this world?’ 

2'? Cf. PVBh 506,16: sdstravirodho hi parihartum asakya eva | sdstrdndm 
eva parasparavirodhdt \ . Cf. also the summary of the argument in Bu ston 
378,6 f.: rtags la luh don ma lus pas khyah pa hes dgos zes by a ba ’di ni ’jig rten 
las ’das pa ’i lugs yin te | ’jig rten na rtags yah dag yod kyah luh don ma lus pas 
khyah pa hes pa med pa’i phyir ro || “When it is said that there must be the 
certainty that the reason (rtags — lihga) is pervaded by all scriptural proper- 
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The adversary here and in what follows takes up the theme, begun 
in k. 43, that a reason which proves the opposite of a property 
ascribed in a treatise incurs the fault of being a contradictory reason 
{viruddhahetu ) 

(56) asamhaddhasya dharmasya kim asiddhau na sidhyati / 
hetus tatsadhandyoktah khn dustas tatra sidhyati // 

“'When an unconnected dharma [such as dkdsagunatva] is not 
established, then why should [impermanence {unity atva) , which is 
w^hat one sought to prove and which is a vydpaka of the reason 
krtakatva] not be established? Why should the reason which was 
stated to prove that [vydpaka, i.e. anityatva] be faulty when the 
latter [which is its actual sddhya] is established? 

= PVin III 16; P. 292al. Dharmakirti continues his reply to the 
opponent in k. 55 by saying that there is, at any rate, no danger that 
a reason, like krtakatva, be contradictory, because it is impermanence 
which is being proven {sddhya)’, whatever problems there might be 
with an irrelevant and unconnected property like dkdsagunatva do 
not concern the validity of krtakatva in this context. 

(PVV’s introduction to k. 57:) ‘‘[Objection:] But if a property 
[mentioned] in the treatise is invalidated, then what was intended [to 
be proved] will not be established either. [Dharmakirti] replies: 

(57) dharmdn anupaniyaiva^^ drstdnte dharmino 'khilan^'^ j 
vdgdhumdder jano ’nveti caitanyadahanadikam // 

“‘A person infers [things] such as consciousness and fire from [reasons] 


ties without exception, this is a rule which is out of this world; for in the 
world there are valid reasons, but there is no certainty that they are pervaded 
by all scriptural properties without exception”. 

28 PVP P. 334a8-b2: de Ua ma yin nq^ j chos gcig ma bstan pa na yaii rjes su 
'gro ha can de nid la gnod pa'i phyir \ gtan tshigs thams cad ’gal ha dan dpe 
hsgruh par by a has stoh par 'gyur ro ze na\ (D. 280a6) “[Opponent:] Otherwise, 
if one dharma were not demonstrated, then that which has the positive conco- 
mitance (anvaya) [with it] would be invalidated. Therefore, reasons would all 
become contradictory, and the examples would be void of what is to be 
proved {sddhyay\ Cf. NS I 2,6’s definition of viruddhahetu: “When one has 
accepted a set of philosophical tenets {siddhdnta), [the reason] which is in 
contradiction with it is [termed] viruddha^’ {siddhdntam ahhyupetya tadvirodht 
viruddhah). 

For additions, see PW. The phrase tatra sidhyati should be understood 
as a locative absolute in accordance with PV Tib. de gruh yin na. 

PW 435,2: sdstrdrthabddhane ’bhimatasydpi na siddhir iti cet \ aha || . 

Miy. dharmdnanupa° . 

3-^ PV-k (III) °khaldn. 
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such as speech and smoke without in any way adducing every one of 
the dharmins dharma^ in the example. ”33 

= PVin III 17; P. 292alf. 

(58) svahhdvam kdranam vdrtho^ 'vyahhicdrena sddhayan / 
kasya cid vddabddhdydm^^ svabhd^dn na nivartate // 

''When a state of affairs (artha) proves an essential property 
(svabhdva) or a cause {kdrana) without any deviation {avyahhi- 
cdrena), then if it should [happen to] invalidate the position of 
someone [who is devoted to a treatise], it does not turn away from its 
[real] nature {svabhdva) [of being either identical with what is to be 
proved or an effect of what is to be proved]3t>.” 

- PVin III 18; P. 292a2f. 

(59) prapadyamdnas cdnyas^’^ tarn ndntariyakam ipsitaih / 
sddhydrthair hetund tena katham apratipdditah // 

'‘And when the adversary understands that this [reason] is invariably 
related {ndntariyaka) with the intended states of affairs constituting 
the sddhya^ then how is it possible that he is not persuaded by this 
reason ? ’ ’ 


33 Cf. PVV 435,5—7: dharmino dharmdn sdstradarMtdn akhildn hetuvydpa- 
katvendnupaniydpradarsya vdgdhumdder hetos caitanyadahanddikam yathd- 
kramam svasamtdnavan rnahdnasavac ca jano ’nveti pratipadyate |1 “A person 
infers (anveti = pratipadyate) consciousness, fire, etc. from the reasons speech, 
smoke and so forth, just as in the case of his own continuum and a kitchen 
respectively, but without adducing (anupanlya — apradarsya) as a vydpaka 
of the reason every one of the dharmin’^ dharmas which are taught in a 
treatise”. The allusion is to the analogical proof for other minds which is to be 
found in DharmakTrti’s Samttoantarasiddhi (SS): one can infer the existence 
of other minds from others’ speech-behaviour, just as in one’s own case; see 
SS 1: huddhipurvdm kriydm drstvd svadehe ’nyatra tadgrahdt j jndyate yadi 
dhts cittamdtre ’py esa nay ah samah //, a Skt. fragment tr. in Kitagawa 1973: 
408 f. n. 8 as follows: “If [you say that] one shall know [the existence of] 
intelligence [other than his own] on the ground that he grasps actions in other 
[persons’ bodies] after having seen [in] his own body that his actions are 
preceded by [his own] intelligence, then [I must say that] this method of 
reasoning is the same even in the case of idealism”. 

34 PV-k (II) cdrtho, 

35 PV-k (I) vddihddhdydm. 

36 Cf. PVV 435,13: svabhavdd vydpakakdranagamakdn na nivartate “It 
will not turn away from its svabhdva, i.e. making known a vydpaka or a 
cause”, and PVinT 36a4: de’i hdag nid daft de’i 'bras hu’i no bo nid las Idog par 
mi 'gyur ro | “It will not turn away from its svabhdva of either identity with 
[what is to be proved] or being an effect of [what is to be proved]”. 

37 °mdna^cdnyas. 
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= PViii III 19; P. 292a3. 

K. 57-59 serve to show the complete irrelevance of what is stated 
in treatises when one makes a vastubalapravrttdiittmdna: 

(a) When we prove something of some dharm in, then, psychologically 
speaking, it is not so that we at the same time seek to prove every- 
thing which a treatise might ascribe to that same dharviin. 

(b) If the reason is valid by the usual standards of Dharmakirtian 
logic (i.e. if it is a svabhdvahetii or a kdryaJietu), then it does objective- 
ly prove what we wish it to prove, wiiether or not it also happens to 
prove the opposite of what the treatise says. As Dharmottara expli- 
citly brings out (PVinT 36b8ff.), proof is dependent on ontological 
considerations, namely, the existence of a natural connection {sva- 
bhdvapratihayidha) between the terms. 

(c) Once the opponent has understood the reason and its connection 
with what is to be proven, he too will be convinced, irrespectively of 
what his treatises might say. 

In w^hat follows, DharmakTrti replies to the adversary’s idea that 
the proponent is refuted because of his impropriety in stating the 
reason, krtakatva, w^hich contradicts dkdsagunatva. The general dis- 
cussion seems to be situated in the context of the Naiyayika’s scheme 
of debaters’ points of defeat {nigrahasthdna) , of w^hich one is 
pratijndvirodha (‘'contradiction of the thesis”); to quote NS V 2,4, 
this consists in "a contradiction between the reason and the thesis” 
(pratijndhetvor virodhahy^^. DharmakTrti’s view is that contradiction 
between krtakatva and dkdsagunatva simply occurs objectively, and 
thus the proponent himself, who never intended to prove 
dkdsagunatva, should not be thought to be responsible for creating a 
contradiction by stating a bad logical reason. 

(60) ukto ^nukto ""pi va hetur^^ viroddhd^^ vadino ’tra kim / 
na hi tasyoktidosena sa jdtah sdstrahddhanah jj 
"Whether the reason is stated or not, it is [objectively (vastuta evaY^ 
ill contradiction [with the property mentioned in the treatise]. What 


See NS V 2,1 ff. which speaks of twenty-two types of points of defeat 
[mgrahasthdna), of which the third is pratijndvirodha. 

PV-k (I/III), Miy. ced dhetur. PV-k (II)’s reading vd hetur is better 
supported by PV Tib. gtan tshigs brjod dain ma brjod kyan. 

40 pY_|^ (I/III), Miy. virodlio. PV-k (II) has the quasi-adjectival viroddha 
(from viroddhr) qualifying hetuh. This seems preferable to the noun virodha 
and corresponds better to PV Tib. gtan tshigs brjod dam ma brjod kyan // 'gal 
na rgol pas 'dir ci hyas //. 

PVV 436,1. 
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[i*efutation] could there be of the proponent in this case! For indeed it 
was not due to a fault in his statement that the [reason] came to 
invalidate the treatise.” 

( 61 ) hddhakasydhhidhdndc ced doso yadi vaden na sah j 
kim na hddheta so 'kurvann ayuktani^- kefia dusyati // 

‘ [Objection:] There is a fault [attributable to the proponent], because 
he states [a reason] which invalidates [a property, like dkdsagunatva , 
which is mentioned in his treatise].^^ [Reply:] Then if he did not state 
[the reason], why wouldn't it [still] invalidate [that property]? 
[Because objectively {vastutas) the reason is in contradiction with the 
property mentioned in the treatise, then it definitely does inv^alidate 
it.-^“^] When he does nothing incorrect, why is he at fault!” 

(PVV’s introduction to k. 62:) ^[Objection:] But surely if the propo- 
nent were not at fault even when he stated a faulty reason, then he 
would not commit any fault even if he were to state [reasons] which 
were unestablished {asiddha), etc. [DharmakTrti] replies: 

(62) anyesu hetvdbhdsesu svestasyaivdprasddhandt j 
dusyed vyartJidhhidhdnena ndtra tasya prasddhandt // 

'Tn the case of the other [types of] fallacious reasons {hetvdbhdsa) , 
the [proponent] would be at fault because, by stating something 
ineffectual (vyartha) , there would be no proof of what [the proponent] 
himself really intended. [But] in this case [i.e. when the proponent 
states the reason krtakatva], then because it does prove that 
[property, viz. impermanence], he is not [at fault]. 


Miy. kuT'Dan na yuktam, 

•1^3 Devendrabuddhi specifies that the proponent states the reason without 
realizing that it contradicts his treatise; see PVP P. 335b2: gal te hsta?i bcos kyi 
don khas Mans pa la gnod byed dpyad pa med par hrjod pa 7 phyir rgol ha de 
sky on yin no ze na | (D. 281a4f.) “[Objection:] Because he unwittingly states 
something which invalidates an accepted property [mentioned] in the treatise 
the fault is [attributable] to this proponent”. 

See PVV 436,8 f.: vastutas tadvirodhitvdd avasyam bddhate. 

45 PVV 436, 10 f.: nanu yadi dustahetuvacane 'pi na vadino dustata i 
taddsiddhddivacane 'pi na dosaJi sydd ity aha | . 

See PVA^ 436, 15 f.: atra krtakatve tu vddytikte vdnchitasydnityatvasya 
prasddhandn na vddi dusyati \ sdstrdrthe tu vddyaniste bddhyamdne sdstram 
eva dustam hhavisyati || “But in this case, i.e. when the proponent states [the 
reason] krtakatva, then because it does prove the intended [property], imper- 
manence, the proponent is not at fault. By contrast, when a property 
[mentioned] in a treatise, but unintended by the proponent, is invalidated, 
then it is only the treatise which will be faulty”. 
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Dharmaklrti here sets forth some of the basic principles of his own 
account of nigrahasthana: 

(a) a reason is to be evaluated only in terms of whether it proves the 
intended sadhya. and not vis-a-vis other properties spoken of in the 
treatises of the proponent’s schooF”; 

(b) the proponent commits a fault, or is defeated, by presenting a 
leason which fails to prove this sddhya. 

Therefore, presenting hetvdbhdsa, such as unestablished or inconclu- 
sive {anaikdntika) reasons, does indeed constitute a nigrahasthana for 
the proponent, because they fail to prove the intended sddhya. 
However, the fact that a reason such as krtakatva also objectively 
happens to be in contradiction with an unintended property such as 
fikdsagimatva is no fault of the proponent: at most it shows the faults 
of his treatise.^^ 

(68) yadi kim cit hva cic ohdstre na y%iktarn pratisidhyate / 
bruvdiio ynktam apy anyad iti rdjakulasthitih // 

^Tt is royal decree to say that if in some treatise there is anything 
which is not correct, then when [the proponent] asserts another 
[property] which is even correct, he will be refuted!*^® [For, a king’s 
edict, operating by force, is precisely what is outside distinctions 
between correct and incorrect. 

= PVin III 20; P, 292a3f. 


Cf. Dharmaklrti ’s remarks in connection with k. 67, as well as PVin 
gtan tshigs thams cad kyi skyon dan yon tan ni ran gi hsgruh par hya ha la hltos 
nas hsayri par hya ha yin “The faults and merits of all reasons are to be judged 
in reference to their own sddhya^'; see n. 72. 

See n. 46. Dharmaklrti ’s own account of nigrahasthana will be elabo- 
rated and systematized in his later work, the Vadanyaya (VN). See Much 
1986 for a summary of the Vadanyaya’s position on nigrahasthana. 

See PVV 436,22 f.: tdvatdnyad anityatvddi yuktam api krtakatvahetund 
hruvdnah pratipddayan pratisidhyate “Then simply because of that, when [the 
proponent] asserts {hruvdnah — pratipddayan), by means of the reason 
krtakatva, other [properties], such as impermanence, etc., which are even 
correct, he will be refuted”. Note that the Tibetan versions of PV and PVin 
place api (= kyan) after anyad (= gzan pa dag). Cf. PVinT 36b3f. which 
understands api = kyan in this way and takes gzan pa dag kyan as meaning 
“other reasons too”: gal te bstan bcos la lar dnos po 'ga * rigs pa ma yin pa des na 
gtan tshigs des dgag par hya ha yin pa de tsam gyis rigs^ pa smra ha gtan tshigs 
gzayi dag kyafi ci ste khyod kyis dgag par hya bar ’gyur \ (Text reads rig). 

50 PW 436,23: rdjasdsanasyaiva balapravrttasya yuktdyuktavicdrandba- 
hirbhdvdt j. 
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( 64 ) sarvdn arthan saniikrtya vaktumi sakyam na sddhanam / 
sarvatra tenotsanneyamP^ sddhyasddhanasamstMtih // 

"'Once all properties [found mentioned in the treatise] are treated 
equally [as being the sddhya], no sddhana {— "reason’) can [ever] be 
stated[; for one cannot, on the basis of an example, apprehend a 
pervasion {vydpti) by all dharma^ found in the treatise]-^^. Thus, in all 
cases {sarvatra)^'^, the possibility of there being sddhya and sddhana 
would be eliminated.” 

= PVin III 21; P. 292a4f. 

(PA’^Bh’s introduction to k. 65:) ""[Objection:] But if the reason is not 
faulty even though dkdsagunatva is invalidated, then how could a 
[reason] which is viruddhdvyahhicdrin constitute a fault of the 
sddhana^ In the latter case, on the one hand, there is a fault because 
of a contradiction with a property which is established by another 
sddhana. In the former case, on the other hand, the actual contradic- 
tion with a property which is established by a treatise is a fault. 
[Reply:] This is not correct, for”®*^ 

(65) viruddhayor ekadharminy ayogdd astti hadhanam j 
viruddhaikdntike ndtra^^ tadvad asti virodhitd // 

"‘Since two contradictory [dharmas] cannot occur in one dharmin, 
then let there be invalidation of the viruddhaikdntika. There is no 
contradiction like that here.” 

Following Dharmottara’s Nyayabindutika (NBT) to NB III 110, 
the term viruddhdvyahhicdrin (which is synonymous with PA^’s term 
viruddhaikdntika) can be interpreted as a tatpurusa compound - i.e. “a 
[reason] which is non-deviant with regard to something in contradiction 
[with another proven property]” — or a karmadhdraya compound - i.e. 
“a non-deviant [reason] which is [also a] contradictory [reason]”.-''® 


51 pv-k (II) tena succhanneyam, Miy. tenotsanne ’yam. 

52 pvv 437,1 f.: ...sddhanam vaktum asakyam drstdnte sdstradrstdkhila- 
dharmavydptyanupalambhdt | . 

53 PVV glosses sarvatra by dharmini "‘with regard to any dharmin’’. 

54 pvBh 508,29—31: yadi tarhy dkdsaguriatvabddhane ’pi na hetudosah 
katham viruddhdvyabhicdri sddhanadosah | tatrdpi sddhandntaraprasiddhdr- 
thavirodhato dosah | ihdpi idstraprasiddharthavirodha eva dosah { na sad etat \ 
yatah | . 

Miy. °ntikendtra, but cf. PV Tib. ’gal nes la / gnod *gyur ’dir ni de ’dra 
ha’i II ’gal ba yod pa ma yin no //. Both PV Tib. and the Indian commentators 
clearly read the locative viruddhaikdntike. 

NBT 224,9-11 ad NB III 110: nanu cdcdryerm viruddhdvyahMcdry api 
sarnsayahetur uktah | hetvantarasddhitasya viruddharn yat tan na vyabhicaratiti 
viruddhdvyabhicdrt \ yadi vd viruddhas cdsau sadhandntarasiddhasya dhar- 
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To take a concrete case, consider Dignaga’s own example, involving 
krtakatva and sravanatva (“audibility”), given in his Framanasamuc- 
cayavrtti 111. The same reasoning is discussed in Saiikarasvamin’s 
Nyayapravesa (NP) and is cited by Devendrabuddhi and Manora- 
thanandin in connection with PV IV 65^'='. In a debate between 
a Vaisesika and an advocate of sound’s permanence, such as a 
Mimamsaka, the reason, krtakatva, will prove the Vaisesika’s view 
that sound is impermanent, just as it will in Buddhist logic. On the 
other hand, the Mlmanisaka may then argue to the Vaisesika that 
sound is permanent because it is audible (srdvanatvdt), like soundness 
(sabdatva). In such a case, the reason sravanatva (“being audible”) 
will be absent from all dissimilar instances (vipaksa)\ for there is 
nothing which is both audible, impermanent and different from the 
paksa, sound. How^ev^er, for the Vaisesika, the example, soundness, 
would be a similar instance {sapaksa), as it is audible and, being a 
universal, is permanent. Thus, sravanatva would have to be (for the 
Vaisesika and MTmarnsaka at least) a valid reason which would 
prove exactly the opposite of what krtakatva validly proves^s. 


masya viriiddhasddhandd avyahhicdri ca svasddhydvyabhicdrdd viruddhd- 
vyabhicdrT 1 | “But surely, the Vcarya [Dignaga] said that a [reason which is] 
viruddhdvyahhicdrin is a cause for doubt, viruddhdvyabhicdrin means that [a 
reason] does not deviate from that which is in contradiction with something 
established the other reason; or else, it is viruddhdvyabhicdrin if it is (a) 
contradictory {viruddha) because of being a sddhana for the contradiction of a 
dharnia which has been proven by the other sddhana, and is (b) non-deviant 
(avyabkicdrin) because of being non-deviant with regard to its own sddhya^'\ cf. 
NPV 26, which also discusses both renderings of the compound, but argues 
against the karmadhdraya. 

See PSV (b) P. 132a4f.: gan gi phyir bsad pa’i mtshan hid can gyi 'gal ba 
dag gcig la the tshom bskyed pa dag mthoh ste \ dper na by as pa dan 7nhan par 
bya ha dag las sgra la rtag pa dan mi rtag pa dag hid la the tshom za ba hzin no \ \ 
(cf. Kitagawa 1973: 495 and 194). In NM 4,2 (ed. Katsura 1979) Dignaga 
spoke of the five inconclusive reasons (anaikdntikahetu) in the ninefold 
hetucakra — viz. nos. I, III, V, VII, IX — and then added the viruddhdvyahhi- 
cdrin as an extra type, yielding the sixfold classification which is equally 
what we find in the Nyayapravesa. In NM’s k. 8 (== PS III 25) he classified 
anaikdntikahetu according to a threefold classification: “common” (sddhd- 
rana), “[too] exclusive” {asddhdrana) and viruddhdvyabhicdrin. We follow 
Haribhadrasuri’s Nyayapravesavrtti in taking the first reason (i.e. krtakatva) 
as having a Vaisesika proponent and the second (i.e. sravanatva) as being the 
reply of the MTmarnsaka (NPV 26,23 f.: anityah sabdah krtakatvdd ghatavad iti 
i^aisesikenokte mvmdmsaka aha | nityah sabdah srdvanatvdc chabdatvavat |). 

The argument by means of srdvariatva turns on the logical structure of 
the so-called “inconclusive reason which is [too] exclusive” {asddhdrandnai- 
kdntikahetu). See Tillemans 1990b and the references therein. 
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Dignaga’s position here is probably best understood as maintai- 
ning that if we take krtakatva and srdvanatva together, this complex 
reason itself will be a inruddhdvyahhicdrin in that it will lead to 
sound’s being both permanent and impermanent. This seems to be 
what is maintained in PSV, which speaks of Ihan cig pa dag ('‘the two 
together”), and is definitely the position in NP and Haribhadrasuri’s 
Nyayapravesavrtti»9. In short, a reason composed of tv/o parts x and 
y is viruddhdvyabhicdrm if x proves a property p and y proves non-p. 

Although it is clear that Dignaga recognized that there w^ere 
reasons wdiich w^ere viruddhdvyahhicdrin, and gave examples of them, 
it is less clear as to why Dignaga himself thought this possibility w’-as 
really worth considering from a logical point of view. A tempting 
explanation might be that Dignaga (implicitly) recognized that his 
theory of the triple characterization (trairupya) of valid logical 
reasons did not specify wholly sufficient conditions for inferring the 
truth of a proposition, and that paradoxical cases like the 
viruddhdvyabhicdrin could thus arise, needing elimination by an ad 
hoc category of fallacies. This is indeed arguable.*^^^^ How^ever, signifi- 
cantly, this was not DharmakTrti’s explanation of Dignaga’s point 
about viruddhdvyahhicdra. In NB III llOff. DharmakTrti definitely 
did take the trairupya as providing such sufficient conditions and 
argued that Dignaga was thinking of cases w here one or both of the 
component reasons w^ere “valid” only within a defective system of 
philosophical tenets - thus, the problem of viruddhdvyahhicdra could 
arise when one of the disputants relied on an inference which was 
simply based on his scriptures {dgamdsritdnumdna) . In fact, genui- 
nely valid reasons leading to two contradictory dharma^ qualifying 
one and the same dharmin were, according to DharmakTrti, logically 
impossible: objectively speaking, at least one of the reasons must 


59 3.2.2 (Tachikawa 1971: 125, 142 [6]) cites the same case of 

krtakatva and srdvanatva, explicitly specifying that the viruddhdvyabhicdrin 
reason is the two taken together: uhhayoh samsayahetutvdd dvdv apy etdv eko 
'naikdntikah samuditdv eva. See NPV 27, which debates whether the two 
reasons together (samasta) or separately (vyasta) are the “cause for doubt”, 
but concludes in favour of the former alternative. Finally, see PSV (b) P. 
132bl: than cig pa dag la the tshom gyi mtshan hid dan Idan pa’i phyir. 

We also see that the commentator Tsvarasena took Dignaga’s 
trairupya as not presenting sufficient conditions, but more like necessary 
conditions. To arrive at sufficient conditions Tsvarasena was compelled to 
introduce a further requirement to the effect that the thesis should not be 
invalidated {ahddhitavisayatva) — see Steinkellner 1966: 82 f. See also 
Hayes 1980: 266 n. 33 for the view that Dignaga’s trairupya only presented 
necessary conditions. 
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simply have committed one of the usual fallacies of asiddha, anaikdn- 
tika, etc. The result was that in formulating NB’s classification of 
hetvdbhdsa, DharmakTrti deemed the vimiddhdvyabhicdrin as being 
logically irrelevant. In PV IV he used the Dignagean term on a few 
occasions, and perhaps even granted it some applicability, but later 
in NB the viritddhdvyabhicdriri was not considered to be w^orth^’^ of 
inclusion in the scheme of hetvdbhdsa at alPh 

With this background in mind, we can now turn to the argumen- 
tation in k. 65. The opponent is seeking to establish a parallel 
between the case of the viruddhdvyahhicdrin reason being fallacious 
and the case of krtakatva proving a property (i.e. the negation of 
dkdsagiiThatva) which is in contradiction with the property (i.e. 
dkdsagu?iafva) mentioned in the treatise. If the former is fallacious, 
why is not the latter also? DharmakTrti’s answer in k. 65cd is simply 
that the contradiction brought about by the viruddhdvyabhicdrin 
reason and the putative '‘contradiction” brought about by krtakatva 
plus the treatise are not analogous: in the former case we would be 
proving both impermanence and permanence, two mutually exclusive 
properties; in the latter case, we would only prove impermanence and 
the absence of dkdsagunatva^ i.e. dkdsaguriatvdbhdva (see PVV), 
properties which are perfectly compatible, neither invalidating 
{BADH) the other^^. 


NB III 110—113: viruddhdvyahhicdry ajpi sam^ayahetur uktah \ sa iha 
kasmdn noktah |1 anumdnavisaye ’sambhavdt || na hi samhhavo ’sti kdryasva- 
hhdvayor uktalaksarmyor anupalamhhasya ca viruddhatdydh \ \ na cdnyo 
'vyahhicdri \\ "It was said [by Dignaga] that the viruddhdvyahhicdrin is also a 
cause* for doubt. Why then was it not mentioned here? [Reply:] Because it 
cannot occur in the realm of inference. Indeed, that effects or essential 
properties, with the characteristics which we have described, or non-percep- 
tions too, could be contradictory is impossible. And there is no other [type of] 
non -deviant [reason].” (*Note that the Tibetan of NB translates samsayahetu 
by the f shorn gyi rgyu)\ NB III 114: tasmdd avastudarsanahala'pravrttam 
dgamdsrayam aniimdnam dsritya tadarthavicdresu viruddhdvyahhicdri sd- 
dhanadosa uktah 1 "Therefore, when [the disputants] rely on a scripturally 
based inference which operates due to unrealistic understanding, then in 
deliberations upon these properties, viruddhdvyahhicdrin is said to be a fault 
of the sddha7iid\ 

See PVP P. 336b3— 6: ’di la ni de ^dra'i ’gal ba yod ma yin \ ji Itar rtag pa 
dan mi rtag pa ’di gnis ’gal ha yin pa de Itar na skabs su bah pa dan skahs su hah 
pa ma yin pa’i chos can dag gi nail nas skahs su hah pa’i hsgruh par by a ha la 
skabs su hah pa ma yin pa dan ’gal ha yod pa ma yin na gah gis na gcig gruh pa 
na gzan la gnod par ’gyur \ dper na sgra la mi rtag pa hid dah nam mkha’i yon 
tan hid med pa dag by as pa hid las grub pa tkoh pa Ita bu’o || de has na gnod par 
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(66) abadhyabddhakatve 'pi tayoh sdstrarthaviplavat / 

asambandhe 'pi hddhd cet sydt sarvam sarvabddhanani^‘^ jj 
"Suppose that the two [properties, viz. impermanence and ‘not being 
a quality of space’ {dkdsagunatvdbhdva) which were respectively 
under and not under discussion]®*^ did not invalidate each other 
(abddkyabddhaka), but that because a property [like dkdsagunatva 
mentioned] in the treatise had been nullified (viplava), there would 


by a ba dah^ gnod par byed pa ma yin pa dag rtags gcig las grub pa la 'gal ha yod 
pa ma yhi no !i (‘D. [282a3f.] om. gnod par hya ba dan) “There is no contradic- 
tion like that here. Contrary to permanence and impermanence which are 
contradictory, then in terms of what is and is not under discussion, the sddhya 
under discussion is not [in fact] in contradiction with a [property] which is 
not being discussed [i.e. dkdsaguriatvdhhdva'], so that [if it had been in contra- 
diction], the establishment of one would have implied the invalidation of the 
other. Sound’s being impermanent and not being an dkdsaguria are, for 
instance, both proven by krtakatva. Therefore, there is no contradiction 
betw'een the two [properties] which do not invalidate each other {gnod par hya 
ha daft gnod par byed pa ma yin pa = abddhyabddhaka) and which are proven 
by the same reason”. Prajhakaragupta gave a somewhat different account, 
relating k. 65 to some of the main themes discussed in NB; see PVBh 509,1—6: 
viruddhdvyahhicdrinor iha parasparaviruddhdrthdi‘>yabhicdritd dvayor apt sa- 
mdnabalaiva \ dvayor apy dgamdsritatvdt \ vastubalapravrttam tv anumdnam 
MMram ca na tathdbhutam 1 tatas tayor na parasparabadhanarn viruddJidvya- 
bhiodrivat | na ca dvayor api sddhanam viruddJiayor ekatra dharminy ayogdt | 
idstrasya tu viruddhdnumdndpeksayd pramdnatvdbhdvdt tadartho bddhyata 
eva na bddhako viruddhdvyabkicdrivat 1 sdstrasya ca pramdriabaldn- 
anugrhitasya pratisiddham eva prdmdnyam | tasmdn na inruddhdvyabhicdri- 
paksopaksepapaksah ksamah “Here the two [reasons which are] viruddhavy- 
ahhicdrin are [each] non -deviant with regard to mutually contradictory 
properties; both hav^e exactly the same force in that they both depend upon 
scripture. By contrast, an inference which functions by the force of [real] 
entities {vastubalapravrtta) and a treatise are not like that. Therefore, these 
two do not invalidate each other as do [reasons] which are viruddhdvyabhi- 
cdrin. Now, both [reasons] [can] not be sddhana, for it is impossible that two 
contradictory [properties] be present in one and the same dharmin. The 
treatise, however, is not a pramdna with regard to inferences of contradictory 
[properties], and therefore, the property [mentioned] in it is just simply 
invalidated {bddhyata eva), but does not [itself] invalidate {bddhaka) as in the 
case of [reasons] which are viruddhavyabhicdrin. And any validity for a 
treatise which is not favoured with the force of pramdnas is completely 
denied. Consequently, the position which cites the thesis of a viruddhdvyabhi- 
cdrin [as being analogous] is untenable”. Note that Prajnakaragupta 
maintains that both the viruddhdvyahhicdrin reasons, krtakatva and 
srdvanatva, depend upon scripture. 

PV-k (I), Miy. °bddhakam. 

64 pw 437,14 glosses tayoh as prakrtdprakrtayor anityatvdkdsagunatvd- 
bhdvayoh. 
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[still] be invalidation (bddhd) of even a [property like impermanen- 
ee] which had no necessary connection (sambandha) [with dkd- 
sagunatva].^^^ Then any [reason] would invalidate any [sddhya]d" 

Cf. PVin P. 292a5f.®^. Dharniaklrti’s argument is a complex reductio 
ad ahsurdiim. Suppose one admitted that impermanence and dkd- 
sagnnatvdhhdva were indeed compatible, but nonetheless maintained 
that impermanence was invalidated (i.e. negated) by krtakatva, 
because dkdsagunatvdbhdva was in contradiction with what the 
treatise advocated. This would have been justified if there had been a 
necessary connection {sambandha) between impermanence and 
dkdsagunatva, so that negating dkdsagunatva would have logically 
implied negating impermanence^'^. But there is no such connection. 
Now, suppose that in spite of the lack of any connection, the invali- 
dation of impermanence is still to be accepted. Then whenever any 
leason invalidates any property whatsoever in the treatise, the 
sddhya, impermanence, will also be invalidated and krtakatva will 
thus be contradictory. DharmakTrti’s commentators once again 
introduce the now^ familiar parallel between dkdiagunatva and smell’s 
being a quality of the earth element {prthivigunatva — hhugunatva) 
first evoked in PV IV 44 f. The logic is as follows: 

(a) A reason such as ‘'arising from effort” {prayatndnantariyakatva) 
would indeed invalidate the proposition in the Vaisesikasutras (cf. 
VS II 1,1; 2,3) to the effect that smell is a quality of the earth, in that 
if something has hhugunatva, it must be permanent and hence cannot 
arise from effort. 

(b) Thus the Vaisesika’s treatise is vitiated. One of its propositions 
has been nullified. 

(c) Smell’s being a quality of the earth and sound’s being a quality of 
space are also two completely unconnected propositions, Just like 
sound’s impermanence and sound’s being a quality of space. 

(d) Therefore, if the reason krtakatva invalidated impermanence 
because an unconnected property, like dkdsagunatva, was invali- 


Cf, PVV 437,1 8 f.: sdstrdrthasya sdstrdhhyupagatasydkdsagunatvasya 
inplavdt kdrandd asambaddhe '‘prakridkasagunatvasarnhandharahite 'nityatve 
'pi bddhd bhavatiti cet | . 

gnod hya gnod hyed ma yin pa dag gcig las grub pa ’gal ba} med kyafi \ gal 
te bstan bcos la gnod pas ’gal bar ’dod na \ de ni yul gzan la yan rntshuns pa’i 
phyir 'gal bar 'gyur ro 1 (*sic D. [194a6], P. me). 

Note that Devendrabuddhi glosses k. 65’s use of sambandha as the 
logically necessary connection where one term cannot exist without the other, 
viz. avindbhdva (= med na mi 'byun ba). 
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dated, then krtakatva would even invalidate impermanence when 
some completely unrelated scriptural proposition, i.e. smelTs being a 
quality of the earth, was invalidated by a different reason like prayat- 
ndnmitariyakatva^^ . 

(67) samhandhas tena tatraiva^^ hadhanad asti ced asaf j 
hetoh sarvasya cintyatvdt svasddJiye gunadosayoh // 

''[Objection;] There is [in fact] a necessary connection {samba 7idh€i)[, 
in that dkdsagimatva is present in just the dharmiyi, sound]'^>. Conse- 
quently, it is because there is invalidation of precisely this [latter 
property due to krtakatva that there is a contradiction]."* [Reply;] 
[This] is not correct, in that the merits and faults of all reasons are to 
be judged in reference to their own [actual] sddhya.'’' 

Cf. PVin P. 292a 

(PVV’s introduction to k. 68;) “Moreover, merely being present in the 
dharmin does not constitute a necessary connection {sanibandha) . 

Rather, ’”73 


68 Cf. PW 437,19—22: evam tar hi prayatndnantariyakatvdd gandhe prthi- 
vigunatvahddhane sarvam krtakatvddi sarvasydnityatvadeh sddhyasya hddh- 
anarn sydt \ sabdddau dharminy aprakrtaidstrdrthahddhayiasya tulyatvdt | 
“Now, in this manner, when smelfs being a quality of the earth is invalidated 
on account of [the reason] prayatndnantariyakatva, then any [reason] such as 
krtakatva, would invalidate any sddhya, such as impermanence. [This is] 
because with regard to the dharmin sound and the like, the invalidation of a 
property [mentioned] in the treatise, but not under discussion, remains the 
same”. 

69 pV-k (II) tasyaiva. 

70 We follow PW; see n. 71. Cf. PVP P. 337al: gal te nam mkha’i yon tan 
nid la sogs pa de sgra nid dan ] brel pa yod pa yin gyi ... (D. 282a7-bl) 
“[Objection:] dkdsagunatva, etc. has a necessary connection with soundness 
{sgra nid — sabdatva) . . .”. 

'7* The Skt. bddhandd differs from the Tib. gnod par 'gyur which does not 
reflect the ablative (PV Tib.: brel yod des rta de nid la // gnod ’gyur ze na ma 
yin te. //). Manorathanandin is the only commentator who explains k. 67b in 
terms of the ablative, albeit in a syntactically tortuous fashion: atha tatra 
sahda eva dharminy dkdsagunatvasya sattvdt sarnbandho ’sti tena krtakatvdt 
tasyaiva bddhandd virodhah \ prthivigunatvam tu sabde dharminy a- 
sambaddham | tatas tadbddhane 'pi sabde krtakatvam aviruddham iti cet | . 

"72 des na^ de nid la gnod par^ "gynrr gyi \ de Ita ma yin na ni 'gyur ro ze na 1 
ma yin te | gtan tshigs thams cad kyi^ skyon dah yon tan ni rah gi bsgrub par bya 
ba la bltos nas bsam par bya ba yin pa'i phyir ro H (^P. om. na — om. par — 
^D. kyis [D. 194a6f.]). 

73 PVV 438,1: him ca dharmini sattdmdtram na samhandhah | kirn tu. 
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(68) ndntariyakatd sadhye"^ sambandhah seha neksyate^^ / 
kevalani sdstrapideha^^ dosah sdnyakrte samd // 

Being in\^ariably related {ndntariyakatd) with the sddhya is [what 
we term] the necessary connection {sambandha). This [invariable 
relation with the sddhya] is not found here [i.e. when dkdsagunatva, 
which is not under discussion, is invalidated]'^'^. In this case, the only 
fault is the inv^alidation of the treatise; this [invalidation of the 
treatise] would be the same [even] when effectuated by another 
[reason, like prayatndnantariyakatva^.'^ 

Cf. PVin P. 292a8’78. The opponent in k. 67 maintains his position 
that vdtiation of a treatise will make the reason contradictory. But he 
seeks to eliminate the undesirable consequence that simply any 
refutation of any property mentioned in the treatise would lead to 
this result. In particular, the invalidation of smell’s being a quality of 
the earth element {hhuj prthiingunatva) will not count when one is 
proving sound’s impermanence, because the respective dharmin^ are 
different: it is only those properties, like dkdsagunatva, which are 
linked to sound which are relevant in an argument about sound. 

The opponent in k. 67 thus invokes the usual Vaisesika view that 
sound is an dkdsaguna^ and construes this connection as constituting 
the sambandha which DharmakTrti had required. According to the 
opponent, then, since dkdsagunatva has a sambandha with sound, it is 
only when dkdsagunatva (and not hhujprthivigunatva) is invalidated 
that the reason krtakatva would become contradictory (see n. 71). 
DharmakTrti ’s initial reply in k. 67 is to reiterate his fundamental 
idea that reasons are valid or invalid only with regard to the sddhya 
which the proponent actually intends, the point being that 
dkdsagunatva is not intended at all. In k. 68, however, DharmakTrti 
attacks the opponent’s version of a sambandha holding between the 
dharmin and the sddhya as irrelevant. The real necessary connection 
or invariable relation at stake should have been between 
dkdsagunatva and the sddhya, impermanence: in that case, invalida- 
ting dkdsagunatva would have invalidated impermanence. But, in 


Miy. ndntariyakatdsddhye, 

PV-k (III) neksate. 

76 pV-k (I) sdstrabddheha; PV-k (II) sdstrapideti . Cf. Tib. ’dir == iha. 

Cf. PVV 438 ,4 f.: sddhye ndntariyakatd sddhydvindbhdvitvam sarnban- 
dha ucyate 1 sd sddhyandntariyakatd^ ihdprakrtdkdsagunatvabddhane^ sati 
neksyate (Text reads ndntariyatd — ^text reads ihaproF). 

de ni gzan gyis by as na yan mtshwfis pa’i phyir ’gal bar ’gyur ro \ 
(D. 194bl). 
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fact, such a connection does not exist at all between those two 
terms"^. 

Finally in k. 68cd, Dharmaklrti restates his earlier point (see k. 62 
and our explanations) that a contradiction between krtakatva and 
dkdsagunatva only serves to invalidate the treatise: it does not 
constitute a logical fault for the proponent, like viruddhaketu. 
Moreover, it is not just krtakatva which would invalidate the treatise. 
Any other reason (e.g. prayatridnantarTyakatva) which clashes with a 
property in the treatise (e.g. bhitgunatva) would have the same result 
of invalidating the treatise. Thus, the opponent’s views in k. 66 about 
''nullification of the properties [mentioned] in the treatise” {sdstrdr- 
thainplava) would lead to the absurdity that even valid reasons, like 
krtakatva, would become contradictory 

Cf. PVBh 510,3—5: yah sddhyasddhanaiidntartyakas tadbddhane hi tad- 
abhdve vydpyasydpi nivrtteh 1 na cdkdsagunatvasya sddhyandntariyakatd j 
fatas tadabhdve 'pi na sddhyoparodhah i “Indeed, when there is an inv^alida- 
tion of some [property] x which is invariably related with the establishment 
of the sddhya"^, then when x is inexistent, what is pervaded [by a*] (vydpya) 
will also be negated. But dkdsagunatva is not invariably related with the 
sddhya. Therefore, even if it [i.e. dkdsagunatva^ be absent, the sddhya is not 
negated” (*PVBh Tib. 191b3 translates sddhyasddhandnantariyaka by hsgrub 
par hya ha 'grub pa med pa na mi 'byuh ha). — Devendrabuddhi describes the 
required necessary connection with the sddhya, impermanence, as just like 
the invariable relation between impermanence and suffering discussed in PV 
II; see PVP P. 337a6: dper na mi rtag pa nid ni sdug hsfial la sags pa 7ned na mi 
'hyuii ha'i phyir ro || (D. 282b3), and cf. PV II 254ab (= 253cd in Vetter 
1990): anitydt prdha tenaiva duhkharn duhkhdn nirdtmatdm / “Thus [the 
Buddha] said that from impermanence, suffering [and] from suffering, self- 
lessness”. — Finally, note that while this relatively sophisticated argument in 
PV and PVBh is phrased in the terminology of Indian logic, it certainly is 
also formally valid, as can be seen by the following reconstruction. Let us 
accept that sound’s being produced (krtakatva) establishes the following two 
true propositions: (a) For all x: if a: is a sound, then x is impermanent, and (b) 
For all x: if is a sound, then x is not an dkdsaguna. From (a) and (b) we can 
not derive the negation of sound’s impermanence as in: (c) For all x\ if a:: is a 
sound, then x is not impermanent. We could only derive (c) if there was a 
sarnhandha between impermanence and dkdsagunatva, i.e. something like the 
following would have to be true: (d) For all x\ if x is impermanent, then x is an 
dkdsaguna. While the truth of (b) and (d) would have allowed us to derive the 
truth of (c), in fact (d) is false, and hence (c) cannot be derived. 

Cf. PVP P. 337a8-b2: hstan hcos kyi gnod pa} de gzan gyis by as te | gzan 
hrtsal ma thag tu hyuii ba% gtan tshigs kyis dri la sags pa'i chos can gzan la sa'i 
yon tan nid la sags pa zlog^ par hyed pa mtshuhs Siii 'dr a ha yin no || de has na 
sgra la hyas pa nid la sogs pa 'dod pa sgrub par hyed pa yah skyon dan Man pa 
yin no 1| (^D. [282b5f.] om. hstan hcos kyi gnod pa — ^P. bzlog) “This invalida- 
tion of the treatise is effectuated by another. In other words, another, i.e. the 
reason, prayatndnantariyakatva, would be similar in negating [properties] 
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(PVV's introcluetion to k, 69:) ‘‘But the followers of the Aearya 
[Dignaga] argue, ^When a debate is engaged in after one has accepted 
a treatise, then at that time all the dliarmas found in the treatise are 
the ,sdd}rya\ Here [Dharmakirti] replies:’'^^ 

(69) mstrahkyupagamat sddkyaJi Mstradrsto "khilo yadi / 
praiijndsiddJiadrsidntahetuvddah^^^ prasajyate // 

“Suppose that because one accepted a treatise, all [dharma&] found in 
[that] treatise would be the sddhya. Then it would follow absurdly 
that a statement of an unestablished example or reason would have 
to be a thesis/’ 

Cf. PVin P. 292b2f.^-f As we see in Manorathanandin’s introduction 
to k. 69, the objector is now supposedly a Buddhist follower of Digna- 
ga. Prajhakaragupta goes even further and characterizes him as a 
commentator on the Pramanasamuccaya, leading us to conjecture 
that k. 69 might well be an argument with Tsvarasena, the earlier 
commentator on PS whose views were largely contested by Dharma- 
klrtP^^, 

Dhar*makTrti's reply consists in invoking a parallel with Dignaga’s 
rejection (in PS III 3) of the definition of the thesis {pratijnd) which 
the Naiyayika had given in NS I 1,33, i.e. sddhyanirdesah pratijnd 


such as hhugunatva of another dharmin, smell, etc. Consequently, in the ease 
of sound, accepted sddhana^, like krtakatva, would also [absurdly] have 
faults”. 

PW 438.1 Of.: yad apy dhur dcdryiydh sdstram ahhyupagamya yadd 
vddah kriyatf tadd sdstradrstasya sakalasya dharmasya sddhyatety atrdha |. Cf. 
PVBh 510,8-11: pramdnasamuccayasya vydkhydtd prdha \ sdstrdhhyupa- 
gnmdt sddhyatd sakalasya sdstradrstasydnyathd sdstrdhhy%ipagamasya vyar- 
fhatd I na hi tadarthdsddhydtdydm sdstropagamah kva cid upayogi \ ahhyupa- 
gamam rdrhafi 1 stmtantreria pramdnena na kirn cit \ tasmdd upagamya 
sdstram tadarthah sddhantyah \ tatas tadvirodhe dosa eva \ “A commentator on 
the Pramanasamuccaya says [the following]: ‘Because one accepts a treatise, 
all which is found in the treatise is the sddhya. Otherwise, accepting a treatise 
would be meaningless. Indeed, if its propositions were not the sddhya, then 
accepting the treatise would not be of use for anything, nor would one be 
entitled to accept [it]. Nothing is [effectuated] autonomously by a pramdna. 
Therefore, once one has accepted a treatise, the property [mentioned] in it 
becomes the sddhya. Thus, when there is a contradiction with the [treatise], a 
fault does indeed occur’”. 

82 PV-k (I) ’^drstdnte hetu°. 

gzan yah gal te hstan bcos khas Mails pa'i phyir bstan bcos las^ mthofi ba 
thams cad hsgrub bya ba^ nid du 'dod pa yin na ma grub pa'i gtan tshigs hrjod pa 
yah dam hcai bar 'gyur ro j (*D. [194b2f.] la — ^D. om. ha). 

On earlier commentators’ positions on the thesis definitions in PS III 2 
and NM, see our forthcoming article, “Pre-DharmakTrti Commentators on 
Dignaga’s Definition of a Thesis (paksalaksanay\ 
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{see PV IV 24~26 and our explanations). In brief, Dignaga had 
argued that if '•'statement of a sddhya’" {sddhyanirdesa) were to be 
the defining characteristic of the thesis, then, absurdly, statements of 
unestablished reasons and examples would also become theses: being 
unestablished {aaiddha), they thus state something to be established, 
i.e. sadhya, and should become theses^s. Now, when faced with the 
Buddhist commentator’s view that dharmas mentioned in the treatise 
should also be the sddhya, DharmakTrti replies that the Buddhist 
would have to include the unestablished reasons and examples which 
are mentioned in the treatise. Thus, in effect, the Buddhist commen- 
tator would fall into the same absurdities as the Naiyayika, whom 
Dignaga had already refuted. 

(70) vktayoh sddhanatvena no ced ipsitavddatah^^ j 
nydyaprdptam na sddhyatvam vacandd vinivartate jj 

"[Objection;] Because [the word] "intended” (ipsita) is specified [in 
Dignaga’s definition of the thesis], then the [unestablished reasons 
and examples] which are stated as sddhana would both not be 
[sddhya]. [Reply:] The logical consequence that [unestablished 
properties accepted in the treatise] would be sddhya does not disap- 
pear [merely] because of the statement [that what is intended is the 
sddhya^," 

Cf. PVin P. 292b388. 

(71) anipsitam asddhyam ced vddindnyo "py anipsitah / 
dharmo ’sddhyas taddsddhyam hddhamdnam virodhi kim // 

“[Opponent:] But what is unintended [by the proponent] is not the 
sddhya [even if it is the position of the treatise], [Reply:] Then the 
other dharma [viz. dkdsagunatva^ etc.], which was not intended by 
the proponent, would not be the sddhya either. In that case, why is [a 
reason, like krtakatva\ which invalidates a now- sddhya [like dkdsa- 
giinatva] contradictory? 

See PS III 3cd; tathd cdsiddhadrstdntahetuvddah prasajyate // "Thus, a 
statement of an unestablished example or reason would absurdly have to 
become [a thesis]” (Skt. fragment and explanations in Katsttra 1975: 68 f.; 
see also Tillemans 1987: 152f.). 

86 PV-k (1) ipsitabddhatah; cf. Tib. smros phyir = vddatak. 

8" Of. PW 438,220: nanv asiddhasya sdstrdhhyupagatasya sddhyatvam ny- 
dyaprdptam vacanamdtrdd ipsitasddhyatvam pratipddakatvdn na innivartate |1. 

tshig phrad smos pas sgriib hyed du 'dod pa spans pa 'i phyir sky on med do 
z€ na ma yin te 1 rigs pas^ thoh pa ni tshig gis bzlog par mi nus pa’i phyir ro | 
dsic D. [194b3f.], P. pa). 

Additions are all based on ad k. 71. 
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PVV and FVBh explain that in k. 70 the opponent invokes 
Dignaga's definition of the thesis as given in k. 1 of his Nyayamukha: 
srayarn sddhyatvenepsitah pakso inriiddhdrthdnirdkrtaJi ""The thesis is 
what is intended by [the proponent] himself as the sddhya [and] is 
not opposed by contradicting states of affairs”. The provision ipsita 
in this definition, just like svarupenaiva in Pramanasamuccaya’s 
version (see PV IV 28 f. and our explanations), should eliminate all 
sddhanas. like reasons and examples; for the proponent never 
intended to prove such things: he only intended to prove sddhya and 
not sddkana'^^K Dharmaklrti’s initial reply in k. 70 is to stress that if 
the adversary seriously holds that every dharma in the treatise is the 
sddhya, then the unpalatable consequences in question cannot be 
averted; for they ai‘e logically derivable. Merely citing Dignaga’s 
words changes nothing in this respect; for if one agrees with k. 69's 
principle, sdstrdbhyupagamdt sddhyah sdstradrstp 'khilah, then every 
dharma in the treatise, whether intended by the proponent or not, 
must be the sddhya. If, however, the opponent (in k. 71) insists that 
it is really only what is intended by the proponent which is the 
sddhya, then the other properties mentioned in the treatise will 
become irrelevant, and thus the sddhya for the reason krtakatva will 
be just impermanence: dkdsagunatva, which was never intended by 
the proponent at all, can be refuted with impunity and with no threat 
of the reason becoming a viruddhahetu. 

This ends one section of Dharmaklrti's discussion of svayam 
(""himseir') in Dignaga’s definition of the thesis {paksalaksana) The 
next twenty kdrikds will take up other debates on the utility or 
possible redundancy of the term svayam, after which follows a discus- 
sion of amirdkrta. ('‘not opposed”).®- (To be continued) 


For NM’s k- 1 see Katsura 1977: 109. In PVin (see n. 88), which speaks 
of the particle era, it is clear that the related discussion there concerns PS 
Ill's definition rather than that of NM. Dharmaklrti, in PV IV 86—88, will 
argue that the definitions in NM and PS are equivalent. 

Dharmaklrti ’s initial presentation of the four characters of PS III 2’s 
definition (i.e. svariipa, eva, svayam and ista) was in PV IV 28 f. From k. 30 
until k. 41 he treated of various problems in connection with ista. The section 
on svayam began at k. 42. 

Corrigenda in Miyasaka’s edition of PV IV Tib. 48--71: 54a read ren bur 
instead of Miy^.’s rln por (“long”). Contrary to Miy.’s note, P. N. do not read 
rin bur\ but ren bur, as does PVBh Tib. 187a7. ren bur would mean “separa- 
tely, alone” (cf. Tang ef aL, Bod rgya tshig mzdod chen mo, s.v. ren bu which 
gives rkyan pa and gcig pu as synonyms; see also Jaschkb’s Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, s.v. reU bu) ~ 57c read dud (“smoke”) instead of dun. Miy.’s own 
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PRAMANAVINISCAYA hi 64-67 
(Die Rediizierung richtiger Griinde auf den svabhdva- und karyaketu) 


Von Takashi Iwata. Tokyo"^ 


Die vorliegende Arbeit ist Teil meines Plans, das nur in tibetischer 
Ubersetzung erhaltene dritte Kapitel des Pramanaviniscaya ins 
Deutsche zu iibersetzen. Bei der ,, Second International Dharmakirti 
Conference" (Wien 1989) hielt ich einen Vortrag iiber die Reduzie- 
rung der Griinde auf den svabhdva- und kdryahetu in PVin III (Iwata 
1991). Die diesem zugrundeliegende Stelle des PVin (III 64-67) wird 
daher im Polgenden als erstes Stiick angeboten. Die Ubersetzung des 
Anfangs (PVin III 1-3) soil in spateren Banden erscheinen. Bei der 
Ubersetzung wurde die Ausgabe von Derge (D) als Grundtext ver- 
wendet. Die Lesart von P wurde nur dann angegeben, wenn die von 
D dem Sinn nach nicht einleuchtend ist und daher nicht gewahlt 
wurde. 

In PVin III 34-63 erklart Dharmakirti den Sinn und Zweck von 
Dignagas neunfacher Gliederung des logischen Grundes und weist 
darauf hin, dafi die richtigen und widerspriichlichen Griinde im hetu- 
cakra, i.e. II und VIII bzw. IV und VI, angegeben werden, um zu 
zeigen, daB allein diejenigen Griinde, die auf der wesentlichen Verbin- 
dung {svabhdvapratibandha) basieren, ohne jede Abweichung ihre 
Folge erkennen lassen (vgl. 34, 301a5f.). Diese wesentliche Verbin- 
dung ihrerseits besteht in Identitat und Kausalitat (vgl. PVin II 
46,17-20 = PVSV 17,12f.), und zwar in dem in wirklichen Sachen 
vorkommenden ontologischen Verhaltnish Dharmakirti unterschei- 


* Fiir Rat und Verbesserungen bei der deutschen Ubersetzung danke ich 
Herrn Prof. Dr. Ernst Steinkellner, Herrn Prof. Dr. Eberhart Scheiffele fiir 
seine Hiife bei den sprachlichen Korrekturen. Diese Arbeit kam mit der 
Unterstiitzung von Waseda-daigaku tokutei-kadai-kenkyu-josei (1992) zu- 
stande. - Spitze Klammern umschlieBen <ein zu erganzendes Textstuck> , 
eckige [ein zu tilgendes] bzw. in meiner Ubersetzung und sonst [eine Ergan- 
zung] und runde (eine Erklarung). 

1 Vgl. Steinkellner 1984: 458f., 462-464 und 470-473; Iwata 1988: 
12-15. 
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det drei giiltige Griinde; den Grund als Nichtbeobachtiing (anupa- 
lahdhi), wesentliehe Beschaffenheit {svahhdva) und Wirkung {kdrya 
[vgl. PVin II 28]). Von diesen wird der Grund als Nichtbeobachtung 
aiif den Grund als wesentliehe Beschaffenheit reduziert (vgl. PVin III 
303a5 [ad 40-44]). Nach DharmakTrtis Logik gibt es also eigentlich 
nur zwei giiltige Griinde: die wesentliehe Beschaffenheit und die Wir- 
kung. 

Auf einen Einwand bin, da6 es auBer diesen drei aueh andere 
Gi iinde gebe, um eine Folge mit Sicherheit zu erschlieBen, beweist er 
im Eolgenden (PVin III 64-67), daB alle Griinde, die im Alltagsleben 
angenommen werden, entweder auf den Grund als wesentliehe 
Beschaffenheit oder auf den Grund als Wirkung reduziert werden 
konnen. Dieser Naehweis zeigt indirekt, daB DharmakTrtis System 
der Logik, der die wesentliehe Verbindung zugrundeliegt, im allge- 
meinen giiltig ist. 

Analyse 

A Grund, der auf den svabhdvaketu zu reduzieren ist (310b7-3IIa8); 
A1 Bei der SchluBfolgerung auf die Geeignetheit {yogyatd) ftir das 
Hervorbringen der Wirkung aus dem Grund ,,vollstandiger Ursachen- 
komplex'^ wird dieser Grund auf den svabhdvahetu reduziert (310b7— 
Sllal). 

A2 Der Ursachenkomplex kann nur die Geeignetheit, die Wirkung 
hervorziibringen, erschlieBen lassen, nicht aber das Entstehen der 
Wirkung selbst (311al-4). 

AS Nur aus den vollstandigen Ursachen wird die Geeignetheit er- 
schlossen, nicht aber aus den unvollstandigen Ursachen (311a4-8). 

B Griinde, die auf den kdryahetu zu reduzieren sind (31 Ia8-“313a3): 
BI Die eine durch denselben Ursachenkomplex hervorgebrachte Wir- 
kung, aus welcher auf eine andere W^irkung dieses Ursachenkomple- 
xes geschlossen wird, wird auf den kdryahetu reduziert (311a8’-b6). 
B2 Das Ganze, aus dem auf einen der Teile des Ganzen geschlossen 
wird, wild auf den kdryahetu reduziert (31 lb6-312al ). 

BS Das eine Ding, aus dem auf das andere Ding, das gleichzeitig mit 
jenem vorhanden ist, geschlossen wird, wird auf den kdryahetu redu- 
ziert (3l2al“ 313a3). 

Ubersetzung 

A Gh'und, der auf den svabhdvahetu zu reduzieren ist (P 310b7~311a8, 
D 213a4-b4): 

(P 310b7, D 213a4) [Einwand:] Wenn nun das Entstehen der Wir- 
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kung (kdryotpdda) aus der [zum Hervorbringeii der Wirkung] fahigen 
Ursache {"^samarthena hetimd) erschlossen wird, wieso ist der [Griind, 
d. li. die fahige Ursache] in den drei Arten des logischen Grundes (d, i. 
Grand als wesentliche Beschaffenheit \svahhdva], Grund als Wirkung 
l^kdrya] und Grund als Nichtbeobachtung [a.nupalabdhiYj"^ enthalten ?^ 
“^Das Entstehen der Wirkung^, das aus der fahigen {"^samartka) 
Ursache [als Grund] erschlossen wird®, bezeichnen wir als wesent- 
liche Beschaffenheit (svabhdva) [dieser Ursache]", well [das Ent- 


2 Vgl. PVT je 23b3f = PVSVT 43,1 If: sa katham kdrcmdkhyo hetus ( = 
logischer Grund) trividhe svahhdvakdrydnupalambhdkhye hetdv antarhhavati. 

D. h. beim SchluB aus der Ursache auf die Wirkung besteht der Grund 
aus dem vollstandigen Ursaehenkomplex. Dieser aber konnte zu keinem der 
drei Griinde gehoren; er ist kein Grund als Nichtbeobachtung (anicpalabdhi), 
denn aus ihm laBt sich auf die bejahte Eolge, nicht aber die Verneiniing einer 
Saehe schlieBen; er ist kein Grund als Wirkung, weil er die Ursache zum 
Wesen hat; er ist kein Grund als wesentliche Beschaffenheit, denn zwischen 
den beiden ist keine Verbindung realer Identitat (tdddtmya) vorhanden, weil 
von der einen Sache (d. i. dem Ursaehenkomplex) die andere Saehe (d. i. die 
W'irkung) erschlossen wird (vgl. PVT 23b4f PVSVT 43,12—14: na tdvad 
anupalabdhaii vidhisddhayiatvdt 1 kdranasvabhdvatvdn na kdryaJietau | arthdn- 
tareyidrthmitarasydnumdndn na svabhavahetau). 

^ Die parallele Stelle (PVSV 6,24-7,1) ist in Steinkellner 1971: 185f 
iibersetzt, die Strophen PV I 7—11 mit Kommentar (PVSV) in Mookerjee 
1964: 33-39. 

« Genauer: die Moglichkeit/Fahigkeit, die Wirkung hervorzubringen; vgl. 
PVin III 310b8-311al, PVT 23b6~8 und PVSVT 43,19-21: yah kdryotpado 
'numiyate sa ketoh svahhdvo varnitah 1 kuto "rtkdntardnapeksatvdt 1 tendyam 
arthah | kdryotpddanayogyatd <kdranakaldpajhetu> {'\)mdtrdn!uhandhitvdt 
svahhdvahhutd | . 

*5 Der SchluB von der Ursache auf die Wirkung wird nach Sakyabuddhi 
wie folgt formuliert (PYT je 24a5f.): {shy or ha ni) rgyu zad par tshogs pa gaii 
(D; P gaii yin) dan gan yin pa | de dan de ni skad cig ma phyi ma phyi 7na yofis 
su gyur pas ’bras bu skyed (P; D bskyed) par rnfi ha nid yin te \ dper na rgyu 
tsJiogs pa 'hras bu bskyed zin pa dag Ita bu'o li ’di yan rgyu zad par tshogs pa yin 
pas {rah bzin gyi [D; P gyis^ gtan tshigs yin no \\) ,,Alle diejenigen Ursachen, 
die ganz vollstandig [fur das Hervorbringen der Wirkung] sind, sind durch die 
Umwandlung der jeweils spateren Augenblicke dafiir geeignet, die Wirkung 
hervorzubringen, wie die vollstandigen Ursachen, die [ihre] Wirkung schon 
hervorgebracht haben (= vydpti\\Y)’ Audi diese [Ursachen] sind ganz voll- 
standige Ursachen ( == paksadharmatd\y\) . . In dieser Formulierung sind 
das Subjekt der SchluBfolgerung {sadhyadharmin) und der Grund die ganz 
vollstandigen Ursachen, wobei das Subjekt bestimmte Ursachen ist, wahrend 
der Grund aus den allgemeinen Ursachen besteht (vgl. ib. 24a4f. und Bu 
504,4f). 

So nach PVT 23b7f.: run ha nid (= yogyatd) kyi mtshan hid kyi chos de 
ni rgyu tshogs pa de'i rah hzin yin par brjod do jj und PVSVT 43,19 f. Dharmot- 
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stehen der Wirkung]^ von keiner anderen Sache abhangt (64 
PV I 7). 

(SlObS-Slial) Auch dieses [Entstehen der Wirkung] ist, da es von 
nichts anderem als von dem entsprechend zusammengeschlossenen 
[Ursachenkomplex] abhangt, die an nichts als an diesen [Komplex] 
gebundene (tanmdtrdniibandhin) wesentliche Peschaffenheit des Din- 
ges^* (d. i. des Komplexes)^<^d^ diesem Fall (d. i. beim SchluB auf 
das Entstehen der Wirkung) wird namlich bloB (ket^ala = 'ba’ zig) 
eine Geeignetheit {yogyatd) der Ursachen zusammen zum Hervorbrin- 
gen der Wirkung erschlosseni^ und die Geeignetheit [die Wirkung her- 
vorzubringen] ist nur an den Komplex gebunden {sdmagrimdtrdnu- 
bandhin) [und hangt von keiner anderen Ursache ab]. [Die Geeignet- 
heit] ist daher nichts anderes als die wesentliche Beschaffenheit [die- 
ses Komplexes]. 


tara faBt es aber wie folgt auf: ,, Diesen SchluB auf das Entstehen der Wir- 
kung bezeichnet man [als einen SchluB, der auf] dem Grund als wesentlicher 
Beschaffenheit [basiert]“' (Dh we 133a7f.: ’bras bu skye bar rjes su dpog [D; P 
dpogs} pa 'di ni rail bzin gyi gtan tshigs yin par brjod do |1). 

8 Siehe n. 5. 

^ Tm Text steht iio bo {de tsam dah)\ nach Dh (133b2) heiBt es ho bo’i (de 
tsam dan). Diese tJbersetzung entspricht skt. bhdvasya. Lesart: mi Itos pas na 
(P; D ni) ho bo<'i> de tsam . . . 

Vgl. PVSVT 43,24 f.: tddrhmdtrdnuhandhi svabhdvah \ kasya bhdvasya 
(?; im Text bhdvah) \ samagrasya kdranakaldpasya |. 

Zur Ableitung der Ansicht Dharmaklrtis, daB der Ursachenkomplex 
ein Grund als wesentlichen Beschaffenheit ist, siehe App. I. 

Antwort gegen den Einwand, der besagt: ,,Wieso kann das Entstehen 
der Wirkung, obwohl es von nichts [anderem als dem Ursachenkomplex] 
abhangt, eine wesentliche Beschaffenheit [des vollstandigen Ursachenkomple- 
xes] sein, da es doch ein anderes Ding [als dieser] ist?“ {yady apy anapeksah 
kdryotpadas tathdpy arthdntaratvdt katharn svabhdvah [PVSVT 43,27; vgl. Dh 
133b3]). Lesart des Textes PVin III: 'bras hu hskyed par (D; P pa) run ha hid 
’ba' (P; D ’ga’) zig rjes su dpog la. 

Die Wirkung laBt sich aus der Ursache nicht im allgemeinen erschlie- 
Ben, weil das Entstehen der Wirkung, die in der Zukunft vorkommt, durch 
die gegenwartige Ursache nicht festgelegt wird. Infolgedessen ist, was man in 
Wirklichkeit aus dem Ursachenkomplex erschlieBen kann, bloB die Moglich- 
keit des Entstehens der Wirkung, indem man beim vollstandigen Ursachen- 
komplex die Geeignetheit, die Wirkung hervorzubringen, erschlieBt. Diese 
Geeignetheit ist dem Sinn nach ein und dasselbe wie die Moglichkeit 
{samhhava), weil die Geeignetheit, wenn kein Hindernis vorliegt, durch die 
Umwandlung der Fahigkeit in den jeweiligen Augenblicken das Hervorbrin- 
gen der Wirkung festlegt; vgl. Bu 504,5 f.: "bras bu skye ruh zes pa gegs med na 
mis pa skad cig phyi ma phyi mar "gyur has 'bras bu hskyed hes pa yin pas brtag 
pa mtha' hzuh gi 'bras hu hskyed pa ste 'bras bu skye ba srid pa dan don gcig go\\. 
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(311al-3) [Einwand:] Wieso sagst du aber nicht, daB aus dem Ursa- 
chenkomplex {kdranasdmagrf) die Wirkung selbst erschlossen wird?^'* 
[Antwort:] [Es ist nicht so,] weil Dinge als Ursachen (kdranadravya) 
nicht allein dadurch, daB sie zusammengeschlossen sind (samagra), 
ihre Wirkung hervorbringen; denn das Entstehen der Wirkung hangt 
von der Umwandlung {parindmaY^ der durch den [jeweils vorange- 
henden Ursachenjkomplex entstehenden Kr^te {^akti) [fiir das Ent- 
stehen der Wirkung] ab. Da inzwischen (d. i. wahrend dieser 
Umwandlung der Krafte) Hindernisse (pratibandha) gegen dieses 
[Entstehen der Wirkung] eintreten konnen, ist es nicht [immer mog- 
iich, aus dem Ursachenkomplex] die Wirkung zu erschlieBen. Da die 
Geeignetheit [die Wirkung hervorzubringen] hingegen von keinem 
anderen Dinge [als dem Ursachenkomplex] abhangt, besteht kein 
Widerspruch fur einen SchluB [auf die Geeignetheit aus dem Ursa- 
chenkomplex]. (311a3f.) [These:] Dieser Ursachenkomplex ist durch 
eine schrittweise Umwandlung der Krafte [zum Hervorbringen der 
Wirkung] fahig, die Wirkung hervorzubringen, [Grund:] weil es keine 
andere Nebenursache {pratyaya) fur die Umwandlung der Krafte 
gibt, von welcher [der Ursachenkomplex] abhangen iniiBte. Auf 
Grund der Tatsache, daB das Entstehen der Kraft bloB durch den 
[zeitlich] vorangehenden und gleichartigen (purvasajdtiya) [Ursa- 
chenkomplex] verursacht ist, wird gelehrt, daB die Geeignetheit des 
[Ursachen-]Komplexes von keiner anderen [Sache] abhangt. 
(311a4f.) Die Geeignetheit ihrerseits wird aus den vollsttodigen 
Ursachen allein erschlossen; da die noch nicht vollzahligen {asamagra) 
[Ursachen] iiberhaupt nicht fahig sind [die Wirkung hervorzubrin- 
gen], wird die Wirkung aus diesen [einzelnen, noch nicht vollzahligen 
Ursachen] nicht erschlossen^®. (311a5— 7) ^'^Selbst wenn [bei der 

Ein Gegner fragt nun, warum beim SchluB aus dem Ursachenkomplex 
auf die Wirkung die zu beweisende Beschaffenheit in der Geeignetheit, die 
Wirkung hervorzubringen, besteht, nicht aber im Entstehen der Wirkung 
selbst. 

^•’5 Vgl. PVT 24b4 = PVSVT 44,21 f.; purvapurvaksandd uttarottara- 
visistaksanotpddah (das Entstehen der jeweils weiteren verschiedenen Augen- 
blicke aus den jeweils vorangehenden Augenblicken), Dh 133b7 und PVT 
24b7 = PVSVT 44,27. Zu Dharmaklrtis Lehre vom parindma, der Fahigkeit, 
die Wirkung hervorzubringen, vgl. HB 11/137 f. und Sh. Katstjra, ,,Dharma- 
kTrti no ingaron“ (Dharmaklrtis Theorie der Kausalitat). Nan to Bukkyo 50 
(1983) 100 f 

Nach den Kommentatoren vertreten die Mlmamsakas die Meinung, 
daB aus dem unvollzahligen (asamagra) Ursachenkomplex die Wirkung 
erschlossen werde; vgl. PVT 27a7f. (1. ma [D; P om.] tshogs pa las) und 
PVSVT 50,18. 

Zu Dharmaklrtis Behauptung, daB es unmoglich sei, die Edge ohne 
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SchliiBfolgerung aiif die Wirkung aus dem unvoilstandigen Ilrsachen- 
komplex] das Vorhandensein [des Grundes] im Ungleichartigen 
{vipaksavrtti) nicht beobachtet wird, ist [diese SchluBfolgerung] mit 
einem Rest [fiir den sich das gemeinsame Fehlen nicht sicher erken- 
neii laBt] versehen {sesavaty^ [und daher nicht schliissigj^^ 20 2. B. 

bei der SchluBfolgerung auf [das Versehensein mit] Begierde (rdga) 
usw. aus [dem Versehensein mit] Korper, Sinnesorganen und Er- 
kenntnis-h Begierde usw. setzen namlich den Hang zu [den Vorstel- 
lungen von] ,,lch“‘ und ,,Mein“ voraus {dtmdtmvydhhinivesa) [nicht 
aber ein Versehensein mit Korper, Sinnesorganen usw.], weil, wenn 
man [etwas] nicht als ,Jch‘' oder ,,Mein“ erkennt, Zuneigung (anu- 
naya) und HaB {pratighay- nicht [entstehen]; denn ohne das irrige 
Denken {ayoyiisomajiaskdra)-^ entstehen gar keine Raster [wie Be- 


Abweichung aus dem Grand bloB dadurch zu erschlieBen, daB man den Griind 
im Ungleichartigen {vipaksa) nicht sieht, weil nicht alle Falle des Ungleichar- 
tigen beobachtet werden konnen, vgl. PVin II 66 und 39,25-30. 

,,Weil es kein Erkenntnismittel gibt, das [den Grund] im Gegenteil [des 
zu Beweisenden] aufhebt“ {viparyaye bddhakapramdndhhdvdt [PVSVT 
51,17]). Zum Auftreten dieses Erkenntnismittels als Feststellung des gemein- 
samen Vorkommens {anvaya) beim Grund als wesentlicher Beschaffenheit 
vgl. HB 4,3-7. — Nach den Kommentatoren ist sesavat in das possessive Suf- 
fix -vat- und das Wort sesa- zu zerlegen, das einen Rest, der abweichend 
zweifelhaft ist, bezeichnet; v^gl. PVT 33a4: gan la lhag ma khrul par the tshom 
za. ha' I yul yod pa de ni lhag ma dan Idan pa yin no ,,Wenn die [SchluBfolge- 
rung] mit einem Rest, namlich einem Gegenstand, der abweichend zweifelhaft 
ist, versehen ist, ist sie sesavak\ und PVSVT 56,27 f.: seso 'sti sesavad anmiito 
visayo ’stTH. Diese Auffassung ist von den Auffassungen Vatsyayanas ver- 
schieden, von denen eine in der SchluBfolgerung auf die Ursache aus der 
Wirkung besteht (vgl. PVT 32b8ff.). Zum Unterschied in der Auffassung von 
sesavat zwischen DharmakTrti und den Nai 3 ^ayikas vgl. Steinkbllner in sei- 
ner Ubersetzung vmn PVin II n. 433 und 436. 

19 Vgl. Dh 135a2, PVT 33a3 und PVSVT 50,20f.: sesavad anumdnam 
a ria i kd ni i ka m . 

Vgl. PVin II 66 = PV I 13: na cddarsanamdtrena vipakse 'vyahhicdritd 
/ samhhdvyavyabhicdratvdt sthalitaiidulapdkavat //. 

Vgl. PVSVT 50,25f.: rdgddimdn ayam puruso dehavattvdd indriyavat- 
ti'dd buddhimattvat \ evafn dehddibhyo rdgddyanumdnam | . 

anunaya und pratigha sind die Befleckungen, welche zu den neun 
samyojaua^ gehoren, wahrend rdga und dvesa zu den sechs anusaya^ gehoren. 

D. i. eine Erkenntnis, die in vierfacher Weise irrig ist (viparyasta): 
Erkenntnis von Verganglichem als ewig, Erkenntnis von Leid als Lust, 
Erkenntnis von LTnreinem als rein und Erkenntnis des Nichtselbst als Selbst; 
vgl. Dh 135a7ff. — Karnakagomin faBt den yonisomanaskdra wie folgt auf: 
. 4 /oni (Ursprung) ist Verganglich[keit], Leid, Selbstlosig[keit] usw. der Dinge, 
weil sie die Ursache fiir das Entstehen der richtigen Einsieht ist. yonisah 
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gierde, HaB usw.]. (^Ila7f.) Wenn auch der Korper osw. [mittel- 
barj Ursache [flir das Entstehen von Begierde, HaB usw.] sind, habeii 
[diese nur mittelbaren Ursachen] allein [wenn sie namiich der Haupt- 
ursache, des Hangs zu oder ermangeln] nicht die 

Fahigkeit {sdmarthya) [Begierde, HaB usw. hervorzubringen]. Selbst 
wenn das Vorbandensein [des Grundes, d. i. des Versehenseins mit 
Korper, Sinnesorganen usw.] im Ungleichartigen nicht beobaehtet ist 
(vipaksavrtter adrstdv api), weicht daher dieser Grund [von der Folge, 
d. i. vom Vorbandensein von Begierde, HaB usw.] ab {vyabhic drift), 
und zwar in dem Sinne, daB [bei dieser SchluBfolgerung] ein [nicht 
gepriifter] Rest iibrig bleibt^^t.^o 


bedeutet, daB man den [Ursprung] (yoni) preist, namiich zum Objekt hat . . . 
Oder °sah ist Suffix, [wenn man den yonisomanaskdra so auffaBt, daB] man 
jeweils an den einzelnen Ursprung denkt“ (PVSVT 50,29f. & 51,10f.: yonih 
paddrthdndm anityaduhkhdndtmddi \ saniyagdarsafiaprasutihetutvdt i tarn 
samsaty dlambata iti yonisah | yonim yonim manaskarotTti . . . sas praiyayo 
vd). 

24 Beim Entstehen der Begierde, des Hasses usw. spielt der Hang zu 
,,Ich'^‘ und ,,Mein“ die Roll© der Hauptursaehe, wobei Korper, Sinnesorgane, 
Erkenntnis usw. hochstens mittelbar Ursache sind, in dem Sinne, daB sie den 
Hang erwecken (prahodha\ vgl. Dh 135b3). Nur wenn der Ursachenkomplex 
zur Hervorbringung der Begierde usw. aus diesem Hang und anderen Neben- 
ursachen besteht und daher vollstandig ist, konnen Begierde usw. als Folge 
aus diesem Ursachenkomplex als svabhdvaJietu erschlossen werden. Andern- 
falls ist der SchluB auf die Begierde usw. aus den Ursachen nicht moglich. 
Zum Unterschied in der ontologischen und logischen Beschreibung des Ent- 
stehens der Begierde, des Hasses usw. s. App. II. 

Im vorliegenden Abschnitt ist damit gezeigt, daB der SchluB auf die 
Wirkung aus einer Ursache nur dann moglich ist, wenn der Grund im Ursa- 
chenkomplex zum Hervorbringen der Wirkung besteht und die Folge in der 
Geeignetheit bzw. der Moglichkeit fur das Hervorbringen der Wirkung. Der 
charakteristische Gedankengang Dharmakirtis liegt darin, daB er die Kausa- 
litat — das Verbal tnis von Hervorbringendem und Hervorzubringendem, das 
normalerweise das Nacheinander-Vorkommen von Ursache und Wirkung vor- 
aussetzt (vgl. PV III 246abc und PVin I 60, 8ff. [s. n. 27]) - an einem 
bestimmten Augenblick allein analysiert, in dem die Ursache, das Hervor- 
bringende, vorhanden ist; m. a. W., daB er aus dem Kausalitatsverhaltnis von 
Ursache und Wirkung einen statischen Aspekt von beiden heraushebt, indem 
er den bei der Kausalitat vorausgesetzten zeitlichen Unterschied im Vorkom- 
men der Ursache und Wirkung moglichst vermindert. In einem derartigen 
gleichzeitigen Zustand von Ursache und Wirkung hat der Ursachenkomplex 
die Geeignetheit bzw. Fahigkeit zum Hervorbringen der Wirkung als seine 
wesentliche Beschaffenheit; d. h. hier besteht nicht das dynamische Verhalt- 
nis von Hervorbringendem und Hervorzubringendem, sondern ein statisches 
Verhaltnis von Ein-und-dasselbesein des Ursachenkomplexes und seiner 
Geeignetheit bzw. Fahigkeit. Auf diesen Aspekt sich beziehend heweist Dhar- 
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M Grxinde, die auf den kdryahetu zu reduzieren sind (P 311a8— 313a3, 
D 213b4~215a7): 

(P 311a8-bi, D 213b4f.) 26[Emwand:] 2'^Wieso [gehort] dann die 
Erkenntnis der (sichtbaren) Form usw. durch den Geschmack usw., 
welcher weder die Wirkung noch die Ursache [der Form] ist [und 
daher mit dieser Form nicht im Verhaitnis von Ursache und Wirkung 
steht] und [dem Wesen naeh] ein anderes ist [als die Form], [zu einem 
der Schiiisse, die auf einem der drei Arten von Griinden basieren] ? 
[Antwort:] Auch diese 

Erkenntnis der Form usw. durch den Geschmack, welche auf ein 
und demselben [Ursachen-]Komplex [wie der Geschmack] basiert, 
ist dadurch [mittelbar moglich], daB eine Beschaffenheit [namlich 
die Fahigkeit, die gleichzeitig mit dem Geschmack vorhandene 


makirti, daB der Ursachenkomplex, aus dem die Geeignetheit (die Wirkung 
hervorzubringen) als seine wesentliche Beschaffenheit erschlossen wird, ein 
Grund als wesentliche Beschaffenheit ist. 

Das folgende Textstuck widmet sich dem Nachweis, daB und wie rich- 
tige Griinde, die mit der Folge nicht im Verhaitnis des Dem-Wesen-nach-Das- 
selbeseins {taddtmya) stehen, auf den Grund als Wirkung {kdryahetu) redu- 
ziert werden. 

27 ini vorigen Abschnitt wurde gezeigt, daB der Grund, wenn Grund und 
Folge sich auf dieselbe Sache beziehen, zur Klasse des svabhdvahetu gehort. 
Hier handelt es sich nun um die Frage nach der Reduzierung derjenigen 
Griinde, die gleichzeitig mit der Folge vorhanden und der Sache nach vonein- 
ander verschieden sind und daher mit ihrer Folge weder im Verhaitnis von 
realer Identitat noch von Kausalitat stehen. So kann man z. B. dadurch, daB 
man in der Finsternis eine Limonade schmeckt, auf die sichtbare Form der 
Limonade schlieBen, oder dadurch, daB man Feuer sieht, auf die Warme des 
Feuers (vgl. PVSVT 45,26ff.). Diese Griinde der SchluBfolgerungen beziehen 
sich im Bereich der realen Dinge auf andere Entitaten als ihre Folgen und 
haben daher kein Verhaitnis eines Dem-Wesen-nach-Dasselbeseins mit ihnen. 
Ferner sind sie gleichzeitig mit ihren Folgen vorhanden. Daher haben sie auch 
kein Verhaitnis von Ursache und Wirkung (vgl. Jn 322b3), weil nach Dhar- 
makirti die Ursache zeitlich der Wirkung vorangehen muB. Auf die Wider- 
spriichlichkeit der gegnerischen Ansicht, daB Ursache und Wirkung gleichzei- 
tig entstehen, weist er im folgenden hin: ,,[Ein Ding als Ursache] ist vorher 
(d. h. im Augenblick vor der Wirkung) nicht fahig, weil es [nach der gegneri- 
sehen Ansicht zu diesem Zeitpunkt] noch nicht existiert, und spater (d. h. im 
Augenblick, wo es gleichzeitig mit der Wirkung vorhanden und fahig ist, die 
Wirkung hervorzubringen) ist es iiberflussig [weil die Wirkung schon zustan- 
degekommen ist]. Deswegen sind alle Ursachen vor [dem Entstehen der Wir- 
kung] vorhanden^ {asatah prdg asdmarthydt pascdc cdnupayogatah / prdg- 
bhdvah sarvahetundm [PV III 246a~c, zitiert in Nyayaviniscayavivarana 1/ 
257, 4f.; vgl. PVin I 60,8-11 und Tosaki 1979: 344]). Damit erhebt sich die 
Frage, zu welcher Art von DharmakTrtis drei Griinden diese Griinde wie Ge- 
schmack, Feuer usw. gehoren. 
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Form hervorzubringen]28 der [materiellen] Ursache [welche zeit- 
iich dem Geschmack vorangeht^^ und diesen hervorbringt] 
erschlossen wird. [Daher gehort der Grund, aus dem hier geschlos- 
sen wird, zur Klasse der Wirknng als Grund, po wie z. B. [im Falie 
des Schlusses] vom Rauch [als Grand] auf [Asche und Kohle, in 
die] sich [das zum Hervorbringen des Rauchs mit Feuer zusam- 
menwirkende] Holz umwandelt (indhanavihara [65 = PV I 9]).3J 
(Sllblf.) Auch hier32 wird bloB eine derartige (mit dem Hervorbrin- 
gen der Form verbundene)^^ Ursache erschlossen^^. ^^Denn [auch hier 


28 Vgl. PVSVT 46,5: rasdt sdksdt taddheto (= rasopdddnakdrariasya) ra- 
sasamdnakdlabhdvirupajanakatvam nisctyate . 

29 Vgl. PVSVT 46,4: rasasya yo hetuh purvam <-u> pdddnam tasya yo 
dharmo rupajanakatvam tasydnumdnena. 

30 Man schlieBt vom Geschmack nicht unraittelbar auf die Form, die 
keine Wirkung des ersten ist, sondern nur auf die Ursache des Geschmacks, 
genauer darauf, daB die Ursache des Geschmacks als Nebenursache eine unge- 
storte Fahigkeit, die Form hervorzubringen, hat. Daher gehort der Grund 
dieses Schlusses, nml. der Geschmack, zur Klasse der Wirkung als Grund, well 
der Grund, aus dem die Folge als Ursache erschlossen wird, eine Wirkung als 
Grund ist; vgl. PVT 25b 1—3. Zum SchluB aus dem Geschmack auf die Form 
vgl. auch Mookerjee 1964: 36 ff. und Kajiyama 1966: 74 ff. 

31 Zitiert in NBhus 294,14f,, TSP 510, 17f., KVTT 137, 2f. (vgl. Kajiya- 
ma 1966: n. 191), SVK 111/6,26 f. und TarR 89,1 f. Lies: rjes su dpag pa <s> 
(vgl. Dh 136a3). 

32 Nach Dh 136a5 der (= tatra), im Tib. aber de. 

33 Vgl. Dh 136a5f. und PVSVT 48,13: tathdbhuta iti rupajananasam- 
bandho ’numiyate. 

34 Vgl. PVSVT 48,13f.: yasminn (= rupajananasambandhe hetau) anu- 
mlyamdne kdrydntaram apt tad(= hetu)viiesarmrn niicitam bhavati na tv anu- 
mitdt kdrandt pascdt kdrydntaram anumeyam ,,Wenn diese (nml. die mit dem 
Hervorbringen der Form verbundene) Ursache erschlossen wird, dann ist 
auch die andere Wirkung [dieser Ursache] (nml. die Form), welche durch 
diese [Ursache] qualifiziert wird, festgestellt; es ist aber nicht [so], daB die zu 
erschlieBende andere Wirkung durch die erschlossene Ursache spater [festge- 
stellt wird]“. 

35 Lesart des Textes PVin III: gzugs kyi ne bar len paH rgyu (P; D om.) 
nus pa zugs ^pa’i than cig hyed pa% rkyen (^besser ware pa <can> gyi; vgl, 
PVSVt 409a 1: nus pa zugs pa can). Die ontologische Basis des Schlusses vom 
Geschmack auf die Form und der Vorgang dieses Schlusses implizieren, daB 
dieser SchluB hauptsachlich nur in einem SchluB auf die Beschaffenheit der 
Ursache des Geschmacks besteht, wobei die Erkenntnis der Form durch das 
Vorhandensein dieser Beschaffenheit mittelbar angedeutet ist, weil die Form 
und der Geschmack durch denselben Ursachenkomplex verursacht sind. Vgl. 
PVT 25b7 == PVSVT 48,17: tathdbhute ca hetdv anumite "rthdd rupdnumd- 
nam | ruparasayor ekasdmagryadhiruitvdt ,,[Die Ursache des Geschmacks, 
welche fur die materielle Ursache der Form eine mit dieser zusammenwir- 
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gibt es folgende Kaiisalitat:] die [materielle] Ursache des Gechmacks 
(rasahetii), die eine zusainmenwirkende Nebeniirsache {sahakdripra- 
ti/aya) der materiellen Ursache der Form {rupopdddnakdrana) ist, 
deren Fahigkeit (unbehindert) vor sich geht, erzeugt den Geschmack, 
wie z. B. das Feuer als mit [dem Holz als] der materiellen Ursache der 
spezifischen Umwandlung des Holzes [in Asche und Kohle] zusam- 
menvvirkende Nebenursache [dafiir, daB Asche und Kohle entstehen,] 
Rauch erzeugt. (8111)2-5) seDer Geschmack [entsteht] namlich nicht, 
ohne daB sich seine eigene Ursache dem Hervorbringen ihrer Wir- 
kung ziiwendet. Eben dieses [Wirken der Ursache des Geschmacks] 
ist die [Begleit-] Ursache fiir das Wirken der materiellen Ursachen der 
Form^”. Dieses Wirken der materiellen Ursache des Geschmacks 
(rasopdddnakdrana) ihrerseits wirkt mit dem Wirken der materiellen 
Ursachen der Form. Infolgedessen laBt der Geschmack, welcher aus 
einer solchen [materiellen] Ursache [des Geschmacks] entstanden ist 
[und deren begleitende Ursache die materielle Ursache der Form ist], 
indem er eine solche [Ursache des Geschmacks] erschlieBen laBt^®, die 


kende Nebenursache ist, bringt den Geschmack hervor.] Wenn die so beschaf- 
fene Ursache [des Geschmacks aus dem Geschmack] erschlossen wird, wird die 
Form mittelbar erschlossen, weil der Geschmack und die Form auf demselben 
Ursachenkomplex beruhen^. Man konnte aber einwenden, daB bei diesem 
SchluB die Form unmittelbar aus der Ursache des Geschmacks, welche aus 
dem Geschmack erschlossen ist, erschlossen wird, der SchluB auf die Form 
also nicht in einem SchluB auf die Beschaffenheit der Ursache des 
Geschmacks allein besteht, sondern in zwei Schliissen (vgl. Dh 136a4f. und 
PVSVT 48,1 If.). Um diesen Einwand zu widerlegen, legt Dharmaklrti die 
ontologische Basis dieses Schlusses vor: der Geschmack und die Form stehen 
zwar weder im Verhaltnis von Identitat noch von Hervorbringendem und 
Hervorgebrachtem, aber bei ihnen gibt es eine Verbindung, die darin besteht, 
daB sie von demselben Ursachenkomplex abhangen (ekasamcvgryadhinatvam 
pratihandhah) . Diese ermoglieht die Notwendigkeit dafiir, daB sie voneinander 
nicht getrennt sind (paraspardvinirbhdganiyama\ vgl. PVSVT 46,22 ff.). 

36 i> 0 r Text . . . 7ned na ro nted pa de nid (P; D nid gzugs) kyi ne bar len 
pa’i rgyu (P; D len pa) rnams kyi 'jug pa’i rgyu yin ... ist unklar. Nach PVT 
26a2 und PVSVT 48,22 (. . . vind na rasa utpadyate | saiva . . .) lese ich: . . . rail 
gi rgyu 'bras hu hskyed par by a ha la miion du phyogs pa med na ro med do \\ de 
nid { = saiva) gzugs kyi ne bar len pa'i rgyu rnams kyi jug pa'i rgyu yin no \\. 

37 ,,Weil sich die materielle Ursache der Form nur mittels der materiellen 
Ursache des Geschmacks, nml. [mittels] der [mit der ersten] zusammenwir- 
kenden [Nebenursache], [dem Entstehen] der eigenen Wirkung zuwendet“ 
(PVSVT 48,25: rasahetunaiva sahakdrind rupopdddnasya svakdryam praty 
dhhimukhydt\ vgl. PVT 26a4). 

3« Um den Grund der SchluBfolgerung, in welcher Grund und Folge im 
Bereich der realen Dinge dem Wesen nach verschieden sind, auf einen kdrya- 
ketu zu reduzieren, betrachtet Dharmaklrti nicht den statischen Aspekt, daB 
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Form erschlieBen* Auch bei diesem [SchluB vom Geschmack auf die 
Form] erkeiint man sowohi diejenigen [Folgen], welche [in zeitlieher 
Hinsicht, d. h. hinsichtlich des Zeitpunkts, in dem ein bestimmter 
Geschmack empfiinden wurde] vergangen sind, als auch diejenigen, 
welche [mit der konkreten Geschmacksempfindung] gleichzeitig sind, 
nicht aber die zukiinftigen [Foigen], weil [der gegenwartige Grand 
von diesen] abweicht^s. Somit ist auch diese [Erkenntnis der Form 
durch den Geschmack] eine (soiche), die aus einer Wii^kung als Grand 
entsteht-^^^^ (SllbSf.) Damit ist auch der SchluB von den [mit ihren 


der Geschmack und die Formen bloB gleichzeitig vorhanden sind, sondern den 
dynamischen Aspekt, daB diese beiden Wirkungen respektive durch ihre 
eigene materielle Ursaehe hervorgebracht werden, so daB er den Ansatz fiir 
eine Kausalitat finden kann, welche fur die Reduzierung des Grundes auf den 
kdryahetu unentbehrlich ist. Zur Interpretation dieser Kausalitat s. App. III. 

Die zukiinftige Wirkung wird nicht nur mit der gegenwartigen Ursaehe 
verbunden, sondern auch mit anderen, neuen Ursachen. Dabei ist es moglich, 
daB diese Ursachen fehlen. Deswegen laBt sich nicht feststellen, daB die 
zukiinftige Wirkung immer entsteht. Daher ist der SchluB auf das zukiinftige 
Aufgehen der Sonne aus der Tatsache, daB die Sonne heute aufgeht, keine 
giiltige SchluBfolgerung, weil hier der zwingende logische Grund fehlt, wie 
z. B. auch bei dem SchluB, daB man die Sonne morgen sehen wird, aus 
dem Grund, daB man einen Esel heute sieht (vgl. PVSVT 49,10-13 und Dh 
137al-3). 

*^9 In der PV^SV wird daraus der SchluB gezogen, daB kein anderer Grund 
als die drei Arten des Grundes die Folge erkennen laBt (vgl. PVSV 8,12f.). Die 
Naiyayikas vertreten aber die andere Ansicht, daB dem giiltigen Grund und 
dessen Folge wenigstens eines von den Verbal tnissen zugrundeliege, die im 
Kontakt {samyoga), in der Inharenz {samavdya), der Widerspriichlichkeit 
usw. bestehen; vgl. VSu III 1,8 und IX 18 und NBh 878,6: Beim SchluB von 
Rauch auf Feuer z. B. besteht zwischen Feuer und Rauch ein Verbal tnis von 
Kontakt; beim SchluB von Hornern auf Kuh inharieren die Horner der Kuh; 
beim SchluB von der Form eines Dinges auf das Beriihrbare desselben Dinges 
inharieren die Form und das Beriihrbare ein und demselbem Ding; beim 
SchluB vom Nichtvorhandensein des Regens auf das Vorhandensein der Ver- 
bindung zwischen Wind und Wolken steht das Nichtvorhandensein des 
Regens in Whderspruch mit dem Nichtvorhandensein der Verbindung zwi- 
schen Wind und Wolken (vgl. VSuV 26,5ff. und NBh 878,6 f.: lingam •punah 
samyogi samavdyy ekdrthasamavdyi virodhi ceti \ yathd dhumo 'gneJi 1 gor 
visdnam | pdnih pddasya [ rupam sparsasya | ahhutam bhutasyeti [vgl, NVTT 
879,11 ff.]). Nach PVSVT ist an der betreffenden Stelle in der PVSV gemeint, 
daB die von Opponenten behaupteten Griinde, die auf dem Kontakt, der 
Inharenz usw. beruhen, die Folge nicht erkennen lassen (49,16—19): na tdvad 
aslistandyt samyogo ’sti slistdndm api kim savnyogena svahetuhhya eva Mistd- 
ndm utpatteh | tasmdn na samyogavaidd gamakatvam apratihaddhatvdt i 
ghatapatayor (im Text: ghataghatayor) iva i tathd prthaksiddhdndm na sam.a~ 
vdyah | aprthaksiddhdndm api kim samavdyena i svahetuhhya evoparyupari- 
bhdvena nispatteh | ,,Zunachst ist der Kontakt bei nicht zusammengefiigten 
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Eiern fliichtenden] verstreuten-^i Ameisen oder von fliegenden 
Fischen usw. auf Regen erklart [insofern auch diese Schiiisse auf einer 
Wirkung als Grnnd beruhen]. Auch hier ist die Ursache des Regens, 
[d. i. eine Veranderung in den vier] Elementen allein, die Ursache der 
Verwirrung usw. unter den Ameisen Uer SchluB von der Form 

[Dingen] nicht [moglich]. Was niitzt der Kontakt selbst bei zusammengefiig- 
ten [Dingen], da die zusammengefiigten [Dinge] nur aus ihren eigenen Ursa- 
chen entstehen? Deswegen [kann der Grund] nicht kraft des Kontaktes [die 
Folge] erkennen lassen, well [der Grund und die Folge in diesem Fall] nicht 
verbunden sind, wie z. B. Topf und Tuch. Genauso ist bei getrennten [Dingen] 
die Tnharenz nicht [moglich]. Was niitzt die Inharenz selbst bei nichtgetrenn- 
ten [Dingen], da [auch] sie in ihrem jeweiligen Ubergeordnetsein nur aus ihren 
eigenen XJrsachen zustandegekommen sind?”*. Der Grund, der auf der Wider- 
spriichlichkeit beruht, d. h. der Grund im SchluB vom Nichtvorhandensein 
des einen auf das andere, welches mit dem einen in Widerspruch steht, gehort 
nach Karnakagomin zur Gattung des anupalahdhihetu (vgl. ib. 49,21; virodM 
cdnupalabdhdv antarhhdvitah). — Nach Dharmaklrti sind diese von den 
Naiyayikas vertretenen Verhaitnisse keine Grundlage fiir die Sicherung der 
Umfassung des Grundes durch die Folge, weil bei ihnen keine wesentliche 
Verbindung, Identitat oder Kausalitat, moglich ist (vgl. PVin III 38 = PV 
IV 203). — Ferner priift Karnakagomin auch die von den Naiyayikas behaup- 
teten drei Arten der SchluBfolgerung: purvavad anumdnam ist ein SchluB von 
der Ursache auf die Wirkung. Dieser ist nicht schliissig. sesavad anumdnam 
ist ein SchluB von der Wirkung auf die Ursache. Dieser wird anerkannt. sdm- 
dnyato drstam anumdnam ist eine Erkenntnis, in der man in bezug auf einen 
Beschaffenheitstrager vom Grund auf die Folge sehlieBt, nachdem man erfah- 
ren hat, daB die Umfassung des Grundes durch die Folge in bezug auf einen 
anderen Beschaffenheitstrager bewiesen ist; wie man z. B., nachdem man bei 
Devadatta das Ankommen an einem anderen Ort, das eine Bewegung voraus- 
setzt, gesehen hat {desdntaraprdptim gatipurvikdm drstvd), auch bei der 
Sonne vom Ankommen an einem anderen Ort auf die Bewegung sehlieBt. 
Auch dieser SchluB ist ein SchluB, der aus der Wirkung als Grund entsteht; 
denn das Ankommen an einem anderen Ort ist die Wirkung der Bewegung 
(ib. 49,22-27). Nach Karnakagomin beruhe jede SchluBfolgerung auf einer 
gemeinsamen Beobachtung. Dies werde vom Meister noch spater gelehrt wer- 
den (ib. 49,27 f.). Als Beispiel fiir eine SchluBfolgerung, die auf einer gemeinsa- 
men Beobachtung beruht, gibt Uddyotakara den SchluB vom Kranich 
(baldkd) auf Wasser. Auch der Grund dieses Schlusses wird auf die Wirkung 
als Grund reduziert, wie spater erwahnt wird (vgl. PVin III 312b8— 313a2). 

mthon ba scheint keine gute Wiedergabe zu sein. Die tibetischen tJber- 
setzungen von PVSV (409a6) und Dh (137a4) haben ’pho ba. Vielleicht ist 
mthor ba ( ~ vikirati) zu lesen. 

Lesart: char pa’i rgyu "byun ba ’ga’ dig kho na (P; D gi ni) grog ma la sogs 
khrug (D; P ’khrul) pa la sogs pa’i rgyu yin no |1. Die Skt.-Parallele hat aber 
bhutaparindma eva varsahetuh . . . (PVSV 8,14). Nach Dh (137a5f.) bedeutet 
das: Die [Veranderung in den vier] Elementen allein ist die Ursache sowohl 
des Regens als auch der Verwirrung usw. unter den Ameisen usw. Dies ergibt 
sich daraus, daB der Regen und die Verwirrung der Ameisen usw. aus demsel- 
ben Ursachenkomplex, namlich der Veranderung in den vier Elementen, her- 
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auf das Beriihrbare (sprastavya) ist [auch] aus der Wirkung als Grand 
entstanden; denn die Form usw. beruht auf den [vier] Eiemeiiten 
[und diese machen das Wesen des Bertihrbaren 

(Sllb6— S12al) [Einwand;] Wieso ist dann [der SchiuB], daB [ein 
Ding] Horner hat, weil es eine Kuh ist, [ein SchluB, der auf eiiier der 
drei Arten des Grundes beruht] [Antwort:] x4uch in diesem Fall 


vorgebracht sind (zum Schema dieses kausalen Verhaltnisses s, App. IV). Da 
die Veranderiing in den vier Elementen (*X) als Ursaehe der Verwirrung der 
Aineisen aus der Verwirrung der Ameisen (X), d. i. von der Wirkung als 
Grund, erschlossen wird und diese Veranderung (*X) als Ursachenkomplex 
fiir den Regen den mit der Verwirrung der Ameisen (X) gleichzeitig vorhande- 
nen Regen (Y) impliziert, wird die Verwdrrung der Ameisen, insofern sie das 
Vorhandensein des Regens erkennen laBt, auf eine Wirkung als Grund redu- 
ziert. Natiirlich wird auch hier nicht eine zukiinftige Folge, der zukiinftige 
Regen, im allgemeinen erschlossen. Hinsiehtlich dieser Folge kann man nur 
sagen, daB die Geeignetheit fiir das Regnen oder der mit der Verwirrung 
gleichzeitig vorkommende Regen erschlossen wird (vgl. PVT 27a6f., 
PVSVT 50,13—17 [1. varsahetoh st. °tu1i\ und DhPr 115,32—34: tathd pipilikot- 
sai'anasya . . . yo hetuh sa eva katipayakdlavyavadhdnena varsakaranayogyas 
tatah purvavad dhetiidharmdnumdnam | ruparasayor ivaikasdmagryadJiina- 
tayaiva vd tatsamakdlikavarsandnumdnam |). 

,,Die neun iibrigen materiellen [dhdtus] (nml. fiinf Sinnesorgane, Form, 
Ton, Geruch, Geschmack) sind aus den [vier] Elementen konstituiert“ (AK I 
35ab: sesd rupino nava hhautikdh /); ,,Das Beriihrbare hat elf Dinge zum 
Wesen, namlich die vier Elemente, Weichheit, Rauheit, Schwere, Leichtig- 
keit, Kalte, Hunger und Durst“ (AKBh 7,8f-: sprastavyam ekdda^adravya- 
svabhdvam ! catvdri mahdhhutdni slaksnatvam karkasatvam gurutvam lagh- 
iitvam sitam jighatsd pipdsd ceti |). Aus der Form, der Wirkung als Grund, 
werden die vier Elemente als Ursaehe erschlossen, und es ist festgelegt, daB 
beim Vorhandensein der vier Elemente das Beriihrbare, das mit der Form 
gleichzeitig ist, vorhanden ist. Daher ist die Form, die das Beriihrbare impli- 
ziert, eine Wirkung als Grund. Die Naiyayikas sind aber gegen diese buddhi- 
stische Ansicht. Nach Jayantabhatta z. B. wird dieser Grund ,,Form“ im 
SchluB von der Form auf den Geschmack weder als Ursaehe noeh als Wirkung 
bezeichnet und gehort zu einem sdmdnyato drstam anumdnam (s. NM 
344,2 ff.). Auch Vacaspatimisra halt den SchluB von der Form auf das 
Beriihrbare fiir ein sdmdnyato drstam anumdnam (s. NVTT 151,18f.). Zu 
anderen Beispielen, die zur Wirkung als Grund angefiihrt werden, s. App. V. 

44 Wenn man einige Teile von einem Ding sieht und es als Kuh feststellt, 
aber wegen irgendeines Hindernisses einen anderen Teil, z, B. die Horner, 
nicht wahrnimmt, schlieBt man aus dem Kuhtum darauf, daB es Horner hat. 
Der Grund dieses Schlusses ist weder eine wesentliche Beschaffenheit, weil der 
Grund (nml. die Kuh) und die Folge (nml. die Horner) dem Wesen nach 
verschieden sind, noch ist der Grund eine Wirkung, weil Grund und Folge 
gleichzeitig vorhanden sind und bei gleichzeitigen Dingen kein Verhaltnis von 
Ursaehe und Wirkung moglich ist. Er gehort auch nicht zur Klasse der Nicht- 
beobachtung als Grund, weil er keine Sache verneint (vgl. Dh 137b4— 6 und 
Jfi 322b7f.). 
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[wire! die Folgemng, daB es] Horner haben [muB], aus dem Kuh- 
tnm (als dem, was als ,,Kuh‘‘ bestimmt wird und was die Wirknng 
dessen ist, w^as als ,,Horner“ bestimmt wird) [gezogen]; denn [es 
gibt eine Art von Kausalitat, die darin liegt, daB] ohne die [Teile 
des Ganzen] das [Ganze] nicht [moglich] ware, weil die Ursache 
fur die Bestimmung des Ganzen [der Kuh] {samuddyavyavasthd- 
ydh kdraiiain, d. i. fiir die Geeignetheit des Dings, als ,,Kuh‘' be- 
zeichnet zu werden)^^ etwas ist, das [als Teil des Ganzen] zum 
Ganzen gehort {samtiddyin [66]). 

Die Kuh ist ein Ganzes, das aus Wamme [sdsnd), Hornern usw. 
besteht. Infolgedessen ist, weil die Bestimmung des Ganzen (d. i. der 
Kuh) durch den [Teil], der zum Ganzen gehort, veranlaBt wird 
{^nimittaka), [in bezug auf einen Beschaffenheitstrager die Bestim- 
mung als Kuh] ohne die [Teile, wie z. B. die Horner] nicht [moglich], 
und wenn [die Teile, welche einen logischen Nexus mit dem Ganzen 
erfiillen,] vorhanden sind, [dann] zeigt [dies (?)] [das Hornerbesitzen 
als] die Ursache fiir sie selbst [d. i. fiir die Bestimmung als ,,Kuh“]. 
Somit ist die Erkenntnis des Hornerbesitzens usw. aus dem Kuhtum 
(d. h. ihrem Grund) eine [Erkenntnis], welche aus ihrer Wirkung als 
Grund entstanden ist {kdryalingajaY^. 

(312alf.) Ein derartiges Wesen des Wassers [namlich das Stillste- 
hen] ist, weil [dieses] durch den Trager {ddhdra, d. i. den Grund 
des Wassers, der das Wasser stillstehen laBt) ermoglicht wird 
(67ab), 

eine Wirkung dieses [Tragers]. Das Vorhandensein des Trager s wird, 
obwohl [dieser] tiefe Grund [des Wassers] nicht zu sehen ist, von dem 
Sehen des stiilstehenden Wassers erschlossen. Auch diese [Erkennt- 
nis] ist aus einer Wirkung als Grund entstanden, weil das derartige 
Wesen des Wassers aufgrund des Tragers zustandegekommen isU'^. 
Ohne eine Unterstiitzung (upakdra) seitens des [Tragers] zu erfahren, 

Vgl. Dh 137b6f.: ba Ian zes tshogs pa rnam par gzag (D; P hzag) pa ba 
Ian gi tJia snad du run ba nid . . und Bu 510,6 f. 

Naeh Dh (138a3f.6f.) wird der SchluB vom Ganzen auf einen Teil wie 
folgt formuliert: Der sadhyadharmin besteht aus samtlichen Teilen, welche in 
bezug auf die Bestimmung als Kuh nicht als abweichend gesehen werden, der 
hetu in der Geeignetheit fiir die Bestimmung des Ganzen {{samagrivyava- 
s\hdyogyatd\ nml. fur den Wortgebrauch ,,Kuh“) und der sddhyadharma in 
einem noeh nicht gesehenen Teil (z. B. Horner) des Ganzen. Zur Analyse die- 
ser SchluBfoigerung s. App. VI. 

Vgl. PVin III 312b8. Das Textstiick: de’i ^bras yin | . . . grub pa’i phyir 
TO II fehlt in P, ist aber in Dh (138b5— 7) belegt. Im vorliegenden Abschnitt 
wird gezeigt, daB der Grund, wenn Grund und Folge zur gleiehen Zeit an 
verschiedenen Orten vorhanden sind und diese aus jenem erschlossen wird, 
zur Klasse des kdryahetu gehort. 
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ist es namlich nicht mogUch, daB [das Wasser] seitens dieses [Triers] 
diesen besonderen Zustand {avasthdvisesa) erreicht^^. Auch was den 
[Einwand] aiigeht, daO diese Unterstiitzung eine [vom Wasser] ver- 
schiedene Sache {arthdntara) sei, haben [wir uns schon abiehnend] 
geauBert'^^^. 

(312a2f.) [Einwand;] Das Wasser steht (^sthita) in dieser Weise nicht 
deswegen, weil ein besonderes Wesen durch den [Trager (d. i. den 
Grund des Wassers)] entstanden ist, ^^sondern wegen des Kontakts 
{smnyoga) [der zwischen dem Trager und dem Wasser vorhanden ist]. 
[Antworti] Wieso ist dieser [Kontakt] ein Kontakt zwischen diesen 
beiden? Meint man, daB er [einer] ist, weil er durch die beiden ent- 
standen ist Oder weil er [den beiden] inhariert {samavdya), wieso 
konnte [im zweiten Fall] der [Kontakt] nicht nur dem einen [der 
beiden] inharieren [d. i. dem Wasser unabhangig von seinem Trager]‘5i 
Oder [im ersten Fall] nicht [nur bei einem der beiden] entstehen?^- 
(312a3f.) [Einwand:] [Deshalb] weil in dem [allein] die Fahigkeit 
[den Kontakt oder die Inharenz zustandezubringen] nicht vorhanden 
ist. [Wenn das Wasser und der Trager des Wassers hingegen zusam- 
men sind, haben sie die Fahigkeit. ]5^^ [Antwort:] Da dieses [Wasser 
oder sein Trager] auch [mit dem anderen] zusammen {sahita) gerade 
so [d. i. unfahig] ist, solange es einzeln keine Fahigkeit zu diesem 
[Hervorbringen des Kontaktes oder zur Inharenz]^^ hat [wegen der 

Zur ontologisehen Basis fur den SchluB aus dem stillstehenden Wasser 
auf den Trager des Wassers und fur die Reduzierung des Grundes, des stillste- 
henden Wassers, auf die Wirkung als Grund s. App. VII. 

Vgl. PVin II 19,3ff. Wenn die Unterstiitzung vom Wasser verschieden 
ist, dann ware die Verbindung zwischen dem Wasser und der Unterstiitzung 
nicht moglich. Wenn man dennoch eine Unterstiitzung annimmt, dann 
brauchte man namlich noch eine andere Unterstiitzung fur die Verbindung 
von beiden. Infolgedessen konnte man die unerwiinschte Konsequenz eines 
regressus ad infinitum nicht vermeiden (vgl. Dh 139alf.). 

so Fiir das Folgende (312a2ff-) vgl. auch die Ubersetzung der PVSV- 
Parallelstellen in Vetter 1964: 101 f. und Ota 1988: 3ff. 

SI Vgl. Dh 139a5f. 

s2 D. h., wenn der Gegner behauptet, daB der Kontakt durch das Wasser 
und den Trager des Wassers entsteht oder diesen beiden inhariert, dann 
miiBte er zugeben, daB diese beiden auch die Fahigkeit haben, einzeln den 
Kontakt zu erzeugen oder vom Kontakt inhariert zu sein. Wieso brauchen 
dann die beiden von einander abhtogig zu sein? Vgl. PVSVT 280,8—10: yadi 
tau kundahadardkhyau hhdvau samyogajanane ddhdrahhdvopagamane vd pra- 
tyekam samarthasvahhdvau tadd kim ity anyonyam apeksata iti ( = PVT 
194a8-bl). 

53 Vgl. PVT 194b If. = PVSVT 280,10: prthag <asam> artham tad ubha- 
yam parasparasahitam eva samartham iti cet. 

's4 Vgl. Dh 139a7f. und Bu 513,1. 
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vom Gegner angenommenen Nichtveranderbarkeit dieser Dingejss^ 
ware es nicht moglich, daB [das Wasser] mittels des Kontaktes [zwi- 
sclien dem Wasser und seinem Trager] diesen [Kontakt]^^ hat, well 
[der Trager des Wassers hinsichtlich des Kontaktes] nieht unterstiit- 
zend ist {anupakdraka)^'^ . 

(ai2a4-S) [Einwand:] [Nur] wenn [das Wasser nnd sein Trager] bei- 
sammen sind, haben sie die Fahigkeit [zum Hervorbringen des Kon- 
taktes Oder zur Inharenz], well dadurch, daB [das Eine] das von ihm 
[verschiedene] Andere unterstiitzt [und umgekehrt das Andere das 
Eine unterstiitzt^^, einerseits am Wasser und andererseits an seinem 
Trager] eine Besonderheit entsteht [welche die Fahigkeit zum Her- 
vorbringen des Kontaktes oder zur Inharenz ausmacht], [Antwort:] 
Was ist diese [wechselseitige] Unterstiitzung der [beiden], die [wegen 
ihrer Gleichzeitigkeit] nicht Hervorgebrachtes und Hervorbringendes 
sind {ajanyajanakahhuta)^^'l [In diesem Fall ist keine wechselseitige 
Unterstiitzung moglich, nicht die Unterstiitzung des eigenen Wesens 


55 Vgl. PVT 194b2f. = PVSVT 280,1 If.: tat parasparasahitam api td~ 
drsam evdsamartham evdksanikatvdt . . . Wenn die Dinge verganglich (ksani- 
ka) sind, ist es nieht widerspriichlich, daB sie vorher einzeln nicht fahig sind, 
spater aber fahig werden, sofern sie die durch einen mitwirkenden Faktor 
verursaehte Besonderheit {sahakdrikrtavisesa) haben und durch ihr Versehen 
bedingt zusammentreten. Aber wenn sie, wie der Gegner meint, nicht ver- 
ganglich waren, ware diese Anderung nicht moglich. 

Dh 139a8, aber nach Bu 512,7: im Sinne eines [bestimmten] Stillste- 
hens des Wassers {chu gnas pa)\ vgl. auch Bu 513,2 f.: chu la .. . gzis phan ’dogs 
I gzi la .. . chus phan ’dogs par byed pa las gnas pa ’i khyad par Idan pa skye ba 'i 
phyir . . . 

Vgl. PVSVT 280,13: samyogam praty anupakdrakatvdt\ rGyal 383,1 f., 
aber nach Bu: ,,weil [der Trager , . . hinsichtlich des Wassers] nicht unterstiit- 
zend isV‘ - d. h.: Ba nach Ansicht des Gegners das Wasser und sein Trager als 
gleichzeitig vorhanden behandelt werden, kann der Trager des Wassers das 
mit dem Trager gleichzeitige Wasser nicht bewirken, also nicht unterstiitzen 
(s. Bu 513,1 f.: gzis chu la phan ’dogs par byed pa ma yin par khas blahs \ lhan 
cig pa'i gzis phan mi ’dogs par tshad mas grub pa’i phyir ro H [vgl. Bh 139bl: 
gah daft chu lhan cig par gyur pa de ni de la phan 'dogs par <mi> byed pa kho 
na ste 1 ]), weil dieses Wasser vor dem Wirken des Tragers schon vorhanden ist 
(vgl. Jn 324a2f. ad PVin III 312bl). Dies wird in Jn 323b3f. (ad PVin III 
312a4f,) deutlich erklart (vgl. n. 59). 

58 Vgl PVSVT 280,15ff. (1. yo ’nyo st. yo yo) und Bu 513,2 (s. n. 56). 
Lesart des Textes PVin III: nus pa yin no ze na \ (P; D yin no | 1 ). 

Nach Jn diirften die logischen Schritte der Erwiderung wie folgt for- 
muliert werden: (1) Verbindung zwischen dem Trager des Wassers und Was- 
ser durch den Kontakt; (2) nach Ansicht des Gegners besteht diese Verbin- 
dung in dem gleichzeitigen Verhaltnis von Trager und Getragenem 
(dsraydsrayibhdva)\ (3) bei gleichzeitigen Bingen ist kein Verhaltnis von Her- 
vorbringendem und Hervorgebrachtem vorhanden (ajanyajanaka)\ (4) keine 
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des Wassers oder des Wesens seines Tragers dureh den Trager oder 
das Wasser:] Das eigene Wesen {svarupa) [des Wassers oder des Tra- 
gers] ist namiich [gleichzeitig mit dem Trager oder dem Wasser unab- 
hangig von dem Trager oder Wasser schon] vorhanden (siddhaY^^ und 
daher keine Wirkung [des Tragers oder Wassers]. Auch wenn namiich 
[der Trager oder das Wasser] das andere Wesen [d. i. das vom Wasser 
Oder Trager verschiedene Wesen] verursacht, [ist die Unterstlitzung 
nieht moglich, weil der Trager oder das Wasser dann nur das andere 
Wesen nnterstiitzt®^ und deshalb] das [Wasser oder den Trager selbst, 
die eigentlich unterstiitzt werden miiBten,] nicht iinterstiitzen kann; 
denn in beiden Fallen <^2 unterstiitzt das, was nicht einwirkt (akdraka) , 
nicht, weil es iiberhaupt nicht tatig ist^^. Das ist mehrfaeh erklart 
worden^*^. (S12a6f.) [Weil kein Wesen, das schon vorhanden ist, 
durch einen anderen Faktor unterstiitzt werden kann, ]*’**> werden 
somit alle Verbindungen zwischen [verschiedenen]®® Dingen {vastu- 
samhandha) durch die Verschiedenheit {pra^dhhdgena)^'^ kraft des un- 


gegenseitige Unterstlitzung zwischen dem Trager und dem Wasser; vgL Jh 
323b3f.: yan dag par sbyor bas (= samyoga) ni dus gcig pa'i rten dafi brten (D; 
P rten) pa dag ’hrel par (D; P bar) hyed pa'i phyir ^brel pa can dag phan tshu7i 
bskyed par by a ba dan skyed par byed pa dag med pas so {! . 

^ Vgl. PVSVT 280,22 f.: na hi paro badarddindrri kundddeh sakdsdt sva~ 
rupotpattim vdnchati | svahetor eva tesdrn nispatteh \ ,,Der andere [kann] nicht 
behaupten, dafi das eigene Wesen der Priichte des Judendorns usw. unmittel- 
bar aus dem Teller usw. entstehe, weil sie [wegen ihrer Nichtverganglichkeit] 
durch ihre eigene Ursache allein [schon] vorhanden sind“. Lesart des PVin 
III: ran (P; D gah) gi no bo grub zin pas . . , 

Vgl. PVSVT 280,24 f. und Bu 513,4f. 

D. i. in den Fallen, wo der Trager des Wassers das eigene Wesen des 
Wassers und ein anderes als das Wasser verursacht; vgl. PVSVT 280,25. 

In Erwiderung auf einen Einwand, der besagt, dafi bloB die Nahe 
{samnidhdna) eine Unterstlitzung ist, obwohl sie die beiden Unterstiitzungen, 
welche sich auf anderes als Wasser und nicht anderes als Wasser richten, 
nicht bewirkt; vgl. Bu 513,5: phan pa gzan dan gzan min paH gnis ka mi hyed 
kyah ne ha nid phan pa yin no ze na 1| und Dh 139b5 (im Vergleich mit Bu 
ware nach dem Vorderteil des Satzes gal te . . . ma yin pa eine Negation zu 
erganzen). 

64 Vgl. PVin II 18,28-19,5 und PVSV 53,20ff. 

65 Vgl. Dh 139b6f.: gait gi phyir grub pa'i rah hzin rnams la phan pa 'ga' 
yah med pa de'i phyir und Bu 51 3,6 f. — d, h., weil ohne das Verhaltnis von 
Ursache (— ► Hervorbringendem) und Wirkung (— ► Hervorgebrachtem) keine 
Unterstlitzung moglich ist (vgl. rGyal 384,4). 

66 Vgl. Jn 323b6 {dhos po tha dad pa), Bu 513,7 (dhos po don gzan gyi hr el 
pa) und rGyal 384,3. 

67 PVSVT 281,5 f. zieht die zweite Erklarung pravibhdgena zum Haupt- 
satz und konstruiert sie mit vyavasthdpyante. 
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terschiedlichen Niitzens {^upayogavisesa) , den gerade das Hervor- 
bringeiide [fiir das Hervorgebrachte hat, eine Verschiedenheit, die 
anf der Ebene des Sprachgebranchs z. B. als das Verbal tnis von 
Erseheiiiendem und zur Erscheinung Gebrachtem, von Trager und 
Getragenem usw. ausgedriickt wird] auf Grund des Verhaltnisses von 
Wirkung und Ursaehe {kdryakaranabhdva) bestimmt^^. Daher ist 
auch dieses Tragersein (ddhdrahhdva) , das z. B. zum Teller oder zur 
Erde gehort, nichts anderes als die Kraft, [das Getragene, wie] z. B. 
die Priichte des Judendorns (badara) oder das Wasser, hervorzubrin- 
gen (jananasakti). (B12a7f.) Also ist das [sprachliche] Behandeln so 
wie [die Erkenntnis] u. a. dieser [Objekte] (wie des Tellers und der 
Priichte des Judendorns oder des Grundes und des Wassers) dem 
Wesen dieses [Verhaltnisses von Trager und Getragenem] nach aliein 
durch das Verbal tnis von Hervorgebrachtem und Hervorbringendem 
bewirkt, weil [es eigentlich z. B. zwischen den Frlichten des Juden- 
dorns und dem Teller keinen Kontakt gibt oder weil,] selbst wenn 
[man annimmt,] es bestehe ein Kontakt, diese [Objekte] ohne <das> 
[Verhaltnis von Hervorgebrachtem und Hervorbringendem]^^^ nicht 
[moglich] waren (avindbhdva) und es [daher] zwecklos ware, [hin- 
sichtlich des Verhaltnisses von Trager und Getragenem] Schritt fiir 
Schritt (d. i. mittels der Einfiihrung der Unterstiitzung und des Kon- 
taktes) nachzudenken'^^. 

(312a8-bl) [Einwand:] [Der Grund des Wassers ist] nicht deswegen 
Trager [des Wassers], weil [er ein vorher nicht gewesenes Ding, d. i. 
stehendes Wasser] hervorbrachte (janana), sondern weil [er das schon 


Vgl. PVSV 54,1-3: yah kas cit kasya cit kva cit pratihandhah sa sarvo 
janyatdydm evdntarbhavati. Zur Ansicht DharmakTrtis iiber die Reduzierung 
der Verbindung zwischen verschiedenen Dingen auf die Kausalitat s. App. 
VIII. 

Lies de dag <de> med na mi ’hyun ha (vgl. Dh 140a4). Naeh Dh 140a4 
und Bu 514,4 bedeutet de\ janyajanakabhdva. Jn liest dagegen de dag <de'> 
med na mi ’byun ha <ma> yin pa . . . (,,weii . . . diese [nml. Trager und Getra- 
genes] nicht ohne den [Kontakt] nicht vorhanden sind, . . .“) und halt diese 
Aussage fiir die Begriindung der Aussage hrgyud pas . . . don med pa (323b8 
und 324a2). 

^9 D. h. der folgende Gedankengang ware zwecklos: Das Verhaltnis von 
Hervorbringendem und Hervorgebrachtem liegt der Unterstiitzung zugrunde, 
diese ihrerseits dem Kontakt und dieser dem Verhaltnis von Trager und 
Getragenem (vgl. Dh 140a4— 6 und Bu 514,4: hskyed hya skyed hyed las phan 
pa de las Idan pa de las rten dan hrten pa zes hrgyud pas rten dan brten par rtogs 
pa don med pa'i phyir ro ||). Das Verhaltnis von Trager und Getragenem wird 
namlich, ohne vom Kontakt abhangig zu sein, bloB durch das Verhaltnis von 
Hervorbringendem und Hervorgebrachtem zustandegebracht. 
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vorhandene Wasser] still stehen laBt {sthdpaka)’^K [Aiitwort;] [Das 
stimmt nicht.] Durch [das vorige Argument, daB] die Unterstiitzung 
(upakdra) [des Wassers durch den mit dem Wasser gleichzeitig vor- 
handenen Trager des Wassers, sei sie nun Unterstiitzung des eigenen 
Wesens des Wassers oder eines vom Wasser verschiedenen Wesens, 
nach der Ansicht des Gegners nicht moglich ist]'^, ist schon [klar] 
erklart worden, daB das Stillstehen (^sthiti) [des Wassers, sei es ein 
vom Wasser] verschiedenes Ding oder ein nicht verschiedenes Ding, 
[nicht moglich ist]'^-^. (312bl-4) [Einwand:] [Der Grund des Wassers 
ist] das, was still stehen laBt (sthdpaka), weil er [das Wasser] am 
Fallen hindert {pdtapratibandha) [und nicht deshalb, weil er einen 
neuen Zustand, das Stillstehen des Wassers, hervorbringt]. [Ant- 
wort:] Was ist [das von dir genannte] ,,Hindern" [fiir ein Ding]? 
[Erstens] ist ein jedes Hindern des [Wassers] am Fallen, das durch 
etwas, das Stehen veranlaBt {sthdpayitr)^ hervorgerufen wird, iiber- 
haupt {eva) kein anderes Ding [als das fallende Wasser, das zum Ste- 
hen gebracht wird, selbst]"^; [oder] wenn [zweitens das, was hindert,] 
ein anderes Ding [als das fallende Wasser] ist, wieso [kann] es dann, 
da doch [der Trager des Wassers] nur auf das [Hindern] einwdrkt 
{upayoga), das Fallen [des Wassers] verhindern? Auch gegen [die 
Ansicht, daB das Wasser] wegen des [durch den Trager des Wassers 


VgL Dh 140a6f.: grub zin pa gnas par byed paH phyir | gzi yin gyi | ma 
grub pa skyed par byed pa'i phyir ni ma yin no ze na j, Bu 514,5 und rGyal 
385,4: sfiar ma grub pa gsar du skyed par byed pa'i phyir ni gzi ni mu yin no ze 
na I . 

72 VgL PVin III 312a4-6. 

73 D, h.: Wenn der Stillstand des Wassers vom Wasser verschieden ist, 
kann das Wasser durch keinen Faktor stillgelegt werden; wenn es hingegen 
von ihm nicht verschieden ist, dann ware die Unterstiitzung des Wassers 
durch den Trager des Wassers zwecklos, weil zu der Zeit, w^o das Wasser 
vorhanden ist, der Stillstand des Wassers schon vollkommen vorhanden ist; 
VgL Bu 51 4,5 f. 

7*^ Lesart des Textes PVin III: gegs zes bya ha ci iig | (P; D zig). Nach Dh 
140bl— 3 und Bu 514,7—515,2 ist damit gemeint: Eein Nichtseiendes {med pa) 
wird durch ein wirkliches Ding (bhava) bewirkt. Das Hindern miiBte ein wirk- 
liches Ding sein, weil es Wirkung {bya ba) ist; dann konnte es aber entweder 
ein anderes Ding als fallendes Wasser sein oder nicht. Wenn es nicht ein 
anderes Ding ist, dann miiBte man DharmakTrtis Ansicht Recht geben, daB 
der Trager als das, was das Wasser still stehen laBt, das Stillstehen hervor- 
bringt, weil das Hindern vom Wasser nicht verschieden ist (vgL rGyal 
386,2 f.). — Nach PVSVT 283,20 ist die Nichtverschiedenheit des Hinderns 
vom stillzulegenden Wasser nicht moglich, weil nach der Ansicht des Gegners 
das Wesen des stillzulegenden Wassers durch einen anderen Faktor als das 
Hindern am Fallen vorhanden ist (tatsvabhdvasydnyato nispatti°). 
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bewirkten, vom Wasser selbst verschiedenen] Hinderns [am Fallen] 
{pratihandhdt = gegs kyi cs> ) nicht fallt, diirfte sich der gieiche Vor- 
wnrf ergeben, namlich: Wieso sollte das [Wasser], selbst wenn das als 
[am Fallen] Hindern [bezeichnete] Ding (dnos po = ^bhdva) durch 
den [Tr%er] bewirkt ware, nicht fallen, da dock der besondere 
[Ziistand], welcher zum Wesen des Dinges (namlich des Wassers) 
geworden ist, dem Bewegung als Beschaffenheit zukommt, [erneut] 
weder vergangen noch entstanden ist (d. h. ein Zustand, das Fallen, 
nicht vergangen"^ und ein anderer Zustand, das Stillstehen, nicht ent- 
standen ist)*^®? Falls [der Gegner behauptet, daB] durch [das Ding als 
am Fallen] Hindern ein besonderer [Zustand, namlich das Nichtf alien 
im falienden Wasser] vorhanden ist'^'^, dann wiirde [sich die uner- 
wiinschte Konsequenz ergeben, da6 das Wasser immer noch] fallen 
[wiirde], weil das [fallende] Ding, da [nicht nur das am Fallen Hin- 
dern, sondern] auch der [besondere Zustand] dem Wesen nach [von 
dem falienden Dinge] verschieden ist, [selbst beim Bewirken des Hin- 
derns, wie vorher] bloB das[selbe] Wesen hat (deH bdag nid kho na), 
[welches das Fallen nicht ausschlieBt]’^®, oder [falls der Gegner ein- 
wendet, daB der durch das Hindern bewirkte Zustand wiederum 
einen anderen Zustand bewirke] sich ein regressus ad infinitum {an- 
avasthd) ergabe. [Wenn das durch den Grund des Wassers bewirkte 
Hindern so wie der durch das Hindern bewirkte besondere Zustand 
kein anderes Ding als das fallende Wasser ist]’^^, konnten die anderen 
ein solches Wesen (d. i. die Beschaffenheit des vom Grund des Was- 
sers hervorgebrachten Nichtfallens bzw. Hinderns), welches [erneut] 
bewirkt wmrden ist, nicht als das Hindern anerkennen^o. 


Weil das Ding dasselbe Eigen wesen, durch welches es vorher gef alien 
ist, auch gegenwartig besitzt; vgl. Dh 140b5f. 

76 rGyal 387,1 f: . . . ’ogr gzis ohui hdag nid du gyur pa"i thur du Itun 
ha H khyad par nams pa dafi mi gyo bar gnas pa khyad par skyes pa med pa 
phyir \ . 

Vgl. PVSVT 283,23 f.: ddhdrakrtendrthdntarena patapratibandhena ba- 
dardder apdtah kriyata iti cet. 

Vgl. Dh 140b6f.: . . . gegs "ha" zig tu ma zad de ! khyad par de yafi bdag 
nid gzan yin pa'i phyir diios po ni Itun (D; P Itan) ba Idog pa med pa de’i bdag 
nid kho na yin no |1 und Bu 515, 4 f.; Lesart des PVin III; . . . dnos po de’i bdag 
nid (P; D om. bdag nid) kho na yin pas . . . 

79 Vgl. Dh 140b8~141al und Bu 515,6: Itun ba’i bdag nid du gyur pa’i gegs 
sum khyad par byed do ze na \ ,,Wenn [der Gegner] einwendet, [der Grund des 
Wassers] bewirke [die Wirkung], die dem Wesen nach [das] fallende [Wasser] 
ist, [namlich] das Hindern oder den besonderen Zustand“. 

^ Denn, falls die Gegner das Hervorbringen des Nichtfallens bzw. des 
Hinderns, welches mit dem falienden Wasser ein und dasselbe ist, anerkennen 
wiirden, so wiirden sie die Ansicht DharmakTrtis, daB der Grund des Wassers 
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(S121i4--6) Daher (d. h. weil die obigen zwei Ansichten, daB das Hiii- 
dem sowohl als ein anderes Ding als das fallende Wasser als auch als 
nicht anderes Ding durch den Grund des Wassers bewirkt wird, 
widerlegt worden ist)8i [konnten die Gegner als dritte Moglichkeit 
behaiipten, daB] das Hindern ein Nichtsein des Fallens {pdtahhuva) 
ist. Wie [konnte dann aber] dieses [Nichtsein als bloBe Verneiiiung 
des Fallens] durch irgendeine [Ursache] bewirkt werden? Kein [zii 
Bewirkendes (kdrya), welches] als Nichtsein {abhdva) bezeichnet 
wird, existiert; denn, wenn das [Nichtsein des Fallens] in irgendeiner 
Weise (namlieh als das Wesen des fallenden Wassers oder als ein vom 
Wasser Verschiedenes) das zu Bewirkende ist, kann [das Nichtsein 
des Fallens] nicht [mehr] ein Nichtsein sein*^^ und diirfte sich [auch 
wenn das Nichtsein des Fallens als ein anderes Ding als das Wasser 
angenommen wird] die unerwiinschte Konsequenz wie vorher^^ 
ben. Deshalb bedeutet die [Aussage;] ,,[Der Trager des fallenden 
Wassers] bewirkt das Nichtsein {ahhdvam karotiy^ die Verneinung der 
Wirkung des Dinges {bhdvakriydpratisedha) , d. h., daB [er] das Ding 
nicht bewirkt {hhdvam na karoti). (312b6f.) Falls daher [die Aussage: 
,,Er bewirkt das Nichtsein des Fallens'‘] in der folgenden Weise 
[umgeformt] ausgesagt wird: ,,Er laBt [das Wasser] nicht fallen' 
wird auch diese [Aussage von uns Buddhisten] sicherlich angenom- 
men: Das Fallen des [fallenden Wassers] ist durch den [Trager] nicht 
bewirkt, weil [das Wasser] schon dadurch, daB es die Beschaffenheit 
des Fallens hat, von selbst fallt, wie in die Luft geworfene [Steine]. 


und die materielle Ursache des Wassers das stillstehende Wasser hervorbrin- 
gen, also das kausale Verhaltnis von Hervorbringendem und Hervorgebrach- 
tem zwischen dem Grund des Wassers und dem Wasser (vgl. PVin III 
312a6f.) akzeptieren (vgl. Dh 141alf,, Jn 324bl und Bu 515, 6f.). 

81 Vgl. Bu 515,7. 

82 ,,Das Bewirken [eines Objekts] wird von dem Sein [des Objekts] 
umfaBt; [der Gegner setzt aber voraus, dafi] auch in bezug auf das Nichtsein 
(ahhdva) ein Bewirken vorhanden sei; daher [ware das Nichtsein des Fallens] 
nichts anderes als das Sein“ (Dh 141a4f.: byed pa ni yod pas khyah pa yin la 
dfios po med pa la yan hyed pa yod de\ [P; D yin no \\^ des na [P; D m] dnos po 
nid do I!); vgl. PVT 196b8 = PVSVT 284, 10 f.: abhdvasya kdryatvdd hhdva eva 
sydt. 

83 D, h. dieses Nichtsein konnte, weil es keine Kraft hat, das fallende 
Wasser nicht stillegen; daher fiele das Wasser immer noch. Oder wenn man, 
um das Wasser stillzulegen, ein weiteres Nichtsein des Fallens voraussetzt, 
dann diirfte sich ein regressus ad infinitum ergeben, wie bei der gegnerischen 
Ansicht, daB durch das Hindern des Fallens ein besonderer Zustand im fallen- 
den Wasser vorhanden sei (vgl. PVin III 312b3f.). 

84 D. h. der Trager des Wassers hat keine Fahigkeit in bezug auf das 
Fallen des Wassers; vgl, Dh 141a6f. 
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(S12b7) Und wenn es so ist (d. h., wenn der Trager des Wassers das 
Hindern des Fallens als bloBes Nichtsein des Fallens nicht bewirkt 
und das Wasser von selbst wieso [kann] der Trager, welcher 

bei dem [Wasser] keinen [besonderen Zustand] bewirkt {akirncitkara) , 
der stillegende [Faktor] des [Wassers] sein? Da dieses [Wasser] daher 
durch keinen [anderen Faktor am Fallen] gehindert ist, dlirfte es nie 
stillstehen. (312b8) Somit wird auch mit [dem Ausdruck] ,,das Hin- 
dern am Fallen^ gesagt, dab die augenblicklichen Dinge an denselben 
Orten, wo [ihre eigenen] materiellen Ursachen vorhanden waren, ent- 
stehen (tipdddnasamdnadesotpddana). Also ist erwiesen, daB ein der- 
artiges [Stillstehen] des Wassers durch den Trager [des Wassers] ent- 
steht^^^. 

(312b8-313a2) Auch der Kranich (baldkd) ist, weil das Ruhen 

[des KLranichs] auf dem Wasser beruht (67cd [?])^^ - 
,,Wirkung des [Wassers]'‘ ist zu erganzen {"^anuvartate) [wie bei 
67ab]^^. Das Ruhen des Kranichs [an einem Ort] beruht auf dem 
Wasser [welches zeitlich dem Ruhen vorhergeht]^^; denn [das Ruhen] 
ist [mit dem Wasser] in der Weise verbunden, daB es die Wirkung des 
[Wassers] ist, weil das Ruhen des [Kranich-]Korpers durch das [Was- 
ser, welches dem Ruhen zeitlich vorhergeht, neu^o] erreicht wird. 
[Dabei] laBt [das Ruhen des Kranichs] das [Vorhandensein des] Was- 


Vgl. PVSVT 284,20 f.: pdtapratibandhasydhhdvamdtratvendkdryatve, 
PVT 197a2 und Bu 516,4: ran nid Itun ha’i chos can de Ita yin dan . . . 

Mittels des Kontakts zwischen dem Wasser und seinem Trager bzw. 
mittels des Hinderns am Fallen oder der Besonderheit des Niehtfallens laBt 
sich die Tatsache, daB das Wasser stillsteht, nicht erklaren. Der Grund dafiir 
liegt darin, daB Wasser und der Trager des Wassers als nichtverganglich und 
als gleichzeitig vorhanden angenommen werden, und daher zwischen den bei- 
den keine Kausalitat moglich ist, welche fur die Erklarung des Stillstehens, 
namlich dafiir, daB der Trager fiir das Wasser einen besonderen Zustand 
bewirkt, notig ware. Dagegen behauptet DharmakTrti, daB der Stillstand des 
Wassers ohne diese zusatzlichen Faktoren, wie Kontakt, Inharenz, Hindern 
des Palls usw. einzufuhren, mittels der Kausalitat erklarbar ist, welche in dem 
Verhaltnis von Hervorbringendem und Hervorgebrachtem zwischen dem ver- 
ganglichen Wasser und seinem Trager besteht (vgl. Dh 141b4 und Bu 516,7). 
Zu dieser Kausalitat vgl. App. VIII. 

Dieses Stuck wird im Tibetischen nicht als Vers libersetzt. Das Wort 
^a?iuoartate (rjes su jug go) aber deutet an, daB es ein Teil des Verses ist. 

Vgl. Jh 324b5f.; ’bras bu'o (P; D hu’i) zes rjes su jug go zes hya ba ni 
mdo sna ma las bdag nid de 'dra’i^ (67a) rgyu [|] de’i ’bras bu zes smos pa Itar 
(D; P Ita) ro j] (Tesser ware ’dra ba ni)\ rGyal 390,3 f. 

Vgl. Bu 517,2 f.: chu skyar gyi lus gnas pa ni chos can ] chu de’i ’bras bu 
nid dll 'hr el pa yin te | don gzan sna ma chu la brten pa yin pa'i phyir ro || . 

Tgl. Bu 517,3: chu de las lus gnas pa gsar du thob pas so H . 
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sers erkennen {gamaka)^\ indem es von [Bedingungen] abhangt wie 
dem Ort (z. B. der Wiiste) [der Zeit (z. B. dem Frtihling, wenn es 
nicht viel Wasser gibt)] usw.92 Dureh diese These [daB die obigen 
Griinde, welche zwar giiltig sind, aber von den von uns gelehrten drei 
Arten des Grundes verschieden zu sein scheinen, und doeh aiif eiiieii 
der drei Griinde reduziert werden konnen] ist zn beweisen, daB aiich 
bei anderen [Griinden, welche die Folge] erkennen lassen, die Verbin- 
dnng [von Dieses-Sein oder Darans-Entstehen vorhanden ist]"^'b 
(S13a2f.) Somit gibt es keinen [die Folge] erkennen lassenden 
[Grand], der auBerhalb der drei Arten von Griinden ist; denn [ein 
solcher anderer Grund hatte von Natur aus keine Verbindung, und] 
bei einem [Grund], welcher von Natur aus keine Verbindung hat, 
[gibt es] keine Feststellung {niyama), daB [er] ohne [die Folge] nicht 
vorhanden ist (avindhhdva). 


Den SchluB vom Kranich als Grund aiif das Wasser hat Uddyotakara 
als Beispiel fur die auf der Gemeinsamkeitsbetrachtung beriihenden SchluB- 
folgerung verwendet {sdmdnyato drstam), welcher keine Kausalitat zugriinde 
liegt (vgl. NV 148,11 und 149 ,4 ff.). Nach Vacaspatimisra gehort das von 
Vatsyayana angefiihrte Beispiel des sdmdnyato drstam anumdnam ~~ der 
SchluB von der Erfahrung der Ortsveranderung der Sonne auf das Umlaufen 
der Sonne {ddityasya vrajyd) — zur Gattung des ^esavad anumdnam (d. i. des 
Schlusses von der Wirkung auf die Ursache); denn zwischen dem Ankommen 
der Sonne an einem anderen Ort (savitur deMntaraprdpti) und dem Umlaufen 
der Sonne besteht ein Verhaltnis von Wirkung und Ursache und aufgrund 
dieser Kausalitat wird das Umlaufen der Sonne als Ursache fur das Ankom- 
men der Sonne an einem anderen Ort als Wirkung erschlossen. Deswegen 
fiihre Uddyotakara als zutreffendes Beispiel fiir das sdmdnyato drstam anu- 
mdnam einen anderen SchluB an, dessen logischer Nexus ( ainndbhdva ) kein 
Verhaltnis von Ursache und Whrkung voraussetzt. Dies sei der SchluB vom 
Kranich auf das Wasser (vgl. NVTT 148,22-29 und 149,4-6). Dharmakirti 
bestreitet aber eben diese Verneinung des Verhaltnisses von Ursache und 
Wirkung; denn zwischen dem Wasser und dem Ruhen des Kranichs besteht 
doch eine Kausalitat, d. i. ein Verhaltnis von Hervorbringendem (janaka) und 
Hervorgebrachtem (janya). Das Ruhen des Kranichs (X) zu einer Zeit (T) ist 
namlich die Wirkung des zeitlich vorhergehenden Ursachenkomplexes, der 
aus der materiellen Ursache des Kranichs (*X) und dem Wasser (*y) besteht, 
welches das Ruhen des Kranichs (X) unterstiitzt (zum Schema dieser Kausali- 
tat s. App. IX). Von der Konstruktion her ist diese Kausalitat gleich mit der 
Kausalitat zwischen Teller oder Grund des Wassers und Friichten des Juden- 
dorns oder Wasser (vgl. n. 68 und App, VIII). Infolgedessen wird von Dhar- 
makirti auch der SchluB vom Kranich auf das Wasser auf einen, der auf der 
Wirkung als Grund beruht, reduziert. 

92 Vgl, Dh 141b7-142al und Bu 517,3f. 

93 Vgl. Bu 518,5. Lesart des Textes PVin III: go bar byed pa gzan dag (P; 
D om.) la. 
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Parallelstellen 

B10b7-Sllal (= D 213a4-6): yas tarhi samagrena hetund hdryot'pddo 
"nimilyate sa katham trividhe hetdv antarhhavati \ (PV 1 7 PVin III 
64; zitiert in NBhus 300,9 f., NM 336, 14 P, TBV 563,3 f. und TarR 
106,4 f.];) 

hetund yah samagrena kdryotpddo 'numvyate / 
arthdnfardnapeksatvdt sa svabhdvo 'nuvarnitah // 
asd.v api yathdsamnihitdn ndnyam apeksata iti tanmdtrdnubandM 
svabhdvo hhdvasya \ tatra hi kevalam . . . samagrdndrri kdryotpdda- 
yiayogyatdnumdndt \ yogyatd ca sdmagrimdtrdnuhandhiniti svahhdva- 
hhutaiva . . . (PVSV 6,22-29). 

311al— 4 (= D 312a6-bl): him punah kdranam sdmagrydh kdryam 
eva ndnuiniyate | , . . na hi samagrdnity eva kdranadravydni sva- 
kdryam janayanti \ sdmagrijanmandm saktindm parindmdpeksatvdt 
kdryotpddasya | atrdntare ca pratihandhasambhavdn na kdrydnumd- 
nam \ yogyatdyds tu dravydntardnapeksatvdn na virudhyate 'numd- 
nam | uttarottarasaktiparindmena kdryotpddanasamartheyam kdra- 
nasdmagrx | saktiparindmapratyayasydnyasydpeksaniyasydhhdvdd iti 
I purvasajdtimdtrahetutvdc chaktiprasuteh sdmagryd yogyatdnanyd- 
peksinity ucyate \ (PVSV 7,1—12). 

311a4f. (= D 2 13b If.): samagrdny eva hi kdrandni yogyatdm apy 
anumdpayanty asamagrasyaikdntdsdmarthydt \ (PVSV 8,18f.). 

311a5f. (= D 213b2f.): yathd dehendriyahuddhibhyo rdgddyanumd- 
7iam I dtmdtmxydhhinivesapurvakd hi rdgddayah . . . (PVSV 8,19f.). 

311a7 (== D 213b3): ayonisomanaskdrapurvakatvdt sarvadosotpatteh \ 
(PVSV 8,20f.). 

311a7f. (= D 213b3f.): dehddindrn hetutve 'pi na kevaldndm sdmar- 
thyam astiti |1 vipaksavrtter adrstdv api sesavat° . . . samsayah (zitiert 
in TarR 107, 15f.) | (PVSV 8,21 P). 

311a8-b4 (= D 213b4— 7): yd tarhy akdryakdranahhutendnyena rasd- 
dind rupddigatih sd katham \ sdpi (PV I 9 [= PVin III 65; zitiert in 
TSP 510, 17P, NBhus 294, 14P, NVTT 137, 2P (vgl. Kajiyama 1966: 
n. 191), SVK III/6,26P und TarR 89,1 P]:) 
ekasdmagryadMnasya rupdde rasato gatih / 
hetudharmdnumdnena dhumendhanavikdravat // 
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tatra hetur eva tathdhhuto 'numiyate 1 pravrttasaktirupopdddna- 
kdraiiasahakdripratyayo hi rasahetu rasam janayati [ indhanavikdra- 
visesopdddiiahetusahakdripratyaydgnidhumajananavat | tathd hi . . . 
svakdranasya pJialotpddanam praty dbhiniukhyena (PV I lOab [zitiert 
in TarR 89,3 f-]:) 

. . . na vind rasah saiva . . . / 

rupopdddnahetundm pravrttihdranam. | sdpi rasopaddnakdranapra- 
vrtti rtipopdddrmkdranapravrttisahakdrini | tasnidd yathdhhutdd dheto 
rasa utpannas tathdbhutam anumdpayan rupani anumdpayati (PVSV 
7,12-8,4). 


Sllb4— 6 (— D 213b7— 214a2): tatrapi (PV I lOcd [zitiert in TarR 
89,4]:) 

. . . atitaikakdldndm gatis 
ndndgatdndm vyabhicdrdt . . . tasmdd iyam 

kdryalihgajd // 

. . . etena pipUikotsaranamatsyavikdrdder varsddyamimdnam uktam | 
tatrapi hhilta^ . , . eva varsahetuh pipilihddisamhsobhddihetur iti (vgl. 
NBhus 294,18-20) | (PVsV 8,6-15), 

SllbT (= D 214a3): vgl. yad api gotvdd visdnityddau sainuddyavya- 
vasthdydh kdranam samuddyina ity ahhihitam . . . (TBV 594, 1 9 f.). 

812al (= D 214a5): vgl. tddrsam ca jalam ddhdrasya hdryam eva 
(DhPr 115,25) und jalasya punah sthairyam wpdrjitam ddhdranatah 
(TarR 89,16 [mit ^^ndtaJi]). 

(D 214a5 [P om.]); vgl, sthiram jalam ddhdram gamayati kdryatayaiva 
(TarR 89,16f.). 

B12a2— 7 ( = D 214a7-b4): kim tarhi \ samyogakrtah | kim , . . sa tayor 
. , . samyogah | tdhhydm janandt samavdydd vd | sa kim ekatraiva na 
samavaiti j any ate vd 1 tasydsdmarthydt 1 tad asamartham prthak tat 
sahitam api tddrsam evety anupakdrakatvdn na samyogena tadvat sydt 
I sahitasya tadanyopakdrdd visesotpatteh sdmarthyam | ko "yam ajan- 
yajanakabhutdndm upakdrah | svarupasya siddher akdryatvdt 1 pa- 
rarupakriydydm api tatranupakdrdt | uhhayatkdkdrakasydkimcitka- 
ratvendnupakdrakatvdd ity uktaprdyam | tasmdt sarva eva vastusam- 
bandhd janakasyaivopayogavi^esavaidt pravihhdgena kdryakdrana- 
hhdvdd vyavasthdpyante (zitiert in TarR 109,6 f.) 1 tad ay am 

kuridddindm apy ddhdrahhdvo hadarddisu jananasaktir eva | (PVSV 
70,20-71,5). 
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E12a8-bl (= D 214b5): ... sthitihetutvdd ddhdro na janandt ... 
(PVSV 71, Ilf.). 

312bl~3 (= D 214b5“'7): . . . 'pdtapratihandhdt . . . sthdpako hhavet | 
... sa hi pdtapratihandho ndrthdntaram eva yah sthdpayitrd kriyeta \ 
artkdntaratve tatraiva , . . upayoga iti kah patatah pratihandhah | prati- 
handhdd apdte "pi tidy ah paryanuyogah . . . (PVSV 71,13”-17). 

S12b4— 6 (= D 21 5a 1-3): tasmdt pdtdhhdvah ... ° pratihandhah sa 
katham kena cit kriyate | . . . ndbhdvo ndma kas cit | . . . tasya katharn 
cit kdryarupatve "hhdvdyogdt \ tasmdd hhdtyakriydpratisedha° . . . esa 
bhdvam na karotiti yd vat | (PVSV 71,18—21). 

S12b7f. (= D 215a3f.): tathd ca . . . akvmcitkarah . . . kah kasya sthd- 
pako ndma | tendyam kena cid apratibaddha iti na kadd cit tisthet | 
tasmdt imtapratihandha ity api ksanikdndm bhdvdndm updddnasam- 
dnadesotpadanam negate \ (PVSV 71,21-25). 

312b8— 313al (= D 215a5): vgl. (tddrsam ca jalam ddhdrasya kdryam 
eva I) tddrsi ca haldkd salilasya \ (DhPr 115,26). 

313a2f. (= D 215a6f.): tena ndnyo hetur gamako "sti \ apratibaddha- 
svabhdvasydvindbhdvaniyamdbhdvdt 1 (PV'SV 8,12f.). 

Appendizes 
T {ad n. 11) 

DharmakTrtis Ansicht, dafi der Ursachenkomplex ein Grund als wesentliche 
Beschaffenheit ist, wird mittels der folgenden drei Satze erklart: 

(1) ,,Auch eine Beschaffenheit ist Grund [als wesentliche Beschaffenheit] mit 
Bezug auf eine [andere] wesentliche Beschaffenheit, die sich an [ihr] bloBes 
Vorhandensein anschlieBt. 

(2) Das Dieselbesein der [anderen] Sache (Y) [mit der einen (X)] ist namlich 
[nur] gegeben, wenn sie (Y) sich bloB an die [andere (X)] anschlieBt, aber 
nicht, wenn sie von etwas anderem abhangt.'* (PVSV 4,1—3: svabhdve bhdvo 
"pi bhdvamdtrdnurodhini // [PV I 2cd] hetur iti vartate \ tdddtmyam hy artha- 
sya ta7imd.trdnurodMny eva ndnydyaUe [vgl. PVin II 24,10—14]). 

(3) ,,Eben diese Beschaffenheit (Y), die sich bloB an das Vorhandensein [der 
beweisenden Beschaffenheit (X)] anschlieBt und svabhdva [genannt wird], ist 
der Sache nach selbst die [beweisende] Beschaffenheit (X)“ (PVin II 32,27-29 
= PVSV 24,14f.: ya eva bhdvo hhdvamdtrd/rmrodh% svabhdva ity ucyate sa eva 
svayam vastiito bhdvah). 

Aus dem zweiten Satz laBt sich die Aussage entnehmen: wenn die andere 
Sache (Y) dieselbe wie die eine Sache (X) — d. i. svabhdva der einen (X) — ist, 
schlieBt sich die andere (Y) bloB an das Vorhandensein der einen (X) an. Aus 
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dem dritten Satz folgt umgekehrt: Wenn sich die andere (Y) bloB an das 
Vorhandensein der einen (X) anschlieBt, ist die andere (Y) dieselbe wie die 
eine (X). Also ist das Diesel besein der anderen (Y) wie die eine (X) mit dem 
AnschluB der anderen (Y) an das bloBe Vorhandensein der einen (X) gieichbe- 
deutend (vgL Iwata 1988: lA). Nach dem ersten Satz impliziert der AnsehluB 
der anderen (Y) an das bloBe Vorhandensein der einen (X), daB die eine (X) 
ein Grund als wesentliche Beschaffenheit fiir die andere (Y) als Folge ist. Aus 
diesen Aussagen folgt: 

,, AnschluB des Y an das bloBe Vorhandensein des X‘' = ,,Y ist ein svabhava 
von X‘‘ — > ,,X ist ein Grund als svabhdva‘\ 

Aueh beim SchluB aus der Ursache auf die Wirkung schlieBt sich das Entste- 
hen der Wirkung (Y) bloB an das Vorhandensein des Ursaehenkomplexes (X) 
an, weil jenes (Y) von nichts anderem als diesem (X) abhaiigt; daher wird das 
Entstehen der Wirkung (Y) - genauer: bloB die Geeignetheit/Moglichkeit, die 
Wirkung hervorzubringen (vgl. PVin III 64abc, 310b8-311al) - als wesentli- 
che Beschaffenheit des Ursaehenkomplexes (X) bezeichnet (PVin III 64d). 
Und dieser Ursachenkomplex (X) ist nach dem obigen Schema ein Grund als 
wesentliche Beschaffenheit fiir die Folge (vgl. PV I 2cd), namlich die Greeig- 
netheit, die Wirkung hervorzubringen (vgl. Dh 133a7f.: 'bras bu skye bar rjes 
su d'pog [D; P dpogs] pa 'di ni raft bzin gyi gtan tshigs yin par hrjod do |j eVi 
phyir ze na | don gzan la ni mi Itos [P bltos; D Itos pa 7*] phyir te | de tsam 
daii rjes su ’hrel pa’i [D; P ba'i] phyir ro li); vgl. TarR 106,9-11 (lies °bhdvi- 
tvena statt °bhdbitvena) . 

Zur Definition und Interpretation des svabhdvahetu vgl. Steiistkellner 1971: 
205 ff., 1974 und 1984: 461 ff; zur Anwendung dieses Argumentes zum 
Beweis, daB die anupalabdhi als Grund ein svabhdvahetu ist, vgl. Iwata 1989: 
9 und 1991: 1.2. 


II {ad n. 24) 


Das kausale Verhaltnis zwischen dem vollstandigen Ursachenkomplex (UK) 
und der Wirkung einerseits und die logische Umformung dieser Kausalitat 
andererseits werden wie folgt sehematisiert: 


vollstandiger UK 

ergibt 

Wirkung 

Korper, Sinnesorgan usw. + 
Hang zu ,,Ich"‘ und ,,Mein'‘ 

ontologisch 

Begierde, HaB usw. 

svabhdvahetu 

logisch 

Folge 

Ursachenkomplex (UK) 


Geeignetheit des UK zur 
Hervorbringung der Wirkung 


III {ad n. 38) 

Der dynamische Aspekt bei der SchluBfolgerung vom Geschmack auf die 
Form wird wie folgt beschrieben. Um die zu einer Zeit T hervorgebrachten 
Wirkungen, namlich den Geschmack X und die Form Y, zu erzeiigen, sind 
ihre eigenen materiellen, zur vorhergehenden Zeit *T vorhandenen Ursachen, 
namlich die materielle Ursache des Geschmacks *X und die materielle Ur- 
sache der Form *Y, tatig. Diese Ursachen sind einerseits die Hauptursache 
fiir das Hervorbringen ihrer eigenen Wirkung, andererseits aber die Neben- 
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ursache fur das Hervorbr ingen der anderen Wirkung in dem Sinne, daB die 
materielle Ursache des Geschmacks indem sie mit der materiellen Ursa- 
che der Form zusammenwirkt, dem Entstehen der Form Y mittelbar hilft, 
ebenso wie die materielle Ursache der Form *Y dem Entstehen des 
Geschmacks X mittelbar hilft. 


hetusdmagri (UK) zur Zeit *T 

Wirkung zur Zeit T 

*X (rasopdddnakdrana) ^ 

;:^>X (rasa) 

*Y (rupopdddnakdrana) ^ — ;=^^Y (rupa) 


Mit anderen Worten; Die eine materielle Ursache (*X/*Y) kann sich, nur 
wenn sie mit der anderen materiellen Ursache (*Y/*X) als der mit ihr zusam- 
menwirkenden Nebenursache versehen ist, dem Hervorbringen ihrer eigenen 
Wirkung zuwenden (vgl. PVT 26a4 und PVSVT 48,25 in n. 37) — d. h., der 
Geschmack X und die Form Y entstehen aus demselben Ursachenkomplex 
*X und *Y (vgl. PVSVT 48,17 und 19). Diese Kausalitat wird im logischen 
Bereich wie folgt umgeformt: An Hand des kausalen Verhaltnisses zwischen 
dem Geschmack und seiner materiellen Ursache kann man vom Geschmack X 
auf die materielle Ursache des Geschmacks *X schlieBen. Dabei ist der Grund 
eine Wirkung als Grund. Diese materielle Ursache des Geschmacks *X konsti- 
tuiert zusammen mit der Form *Y einen vollstandigen Ursachenkomplex, aus 
welchem allein die Wirkungen, der Geschmack X und die Form Y, entstanden 
sind. Wenn man bei dieser Kausalitat die Form als Wirkung nur auf dasje- 
nige, das gleichzeitig mit dem Geschmack X vorhanden ist oder friiher als 
dieser vorhanden war, beschrankt (vgl. 311b4f.), dann kann man logisch 
sagen: ,,Wenn der vollstandige Ursachenkomplex *X und *Y des Geschmacks 
X vorhanden ist, ist die Form Y sicher vorhanden^; denn wenn die eine 
Wirkung des Ursachenkomplexes vorhanden ist, ist auch die andere Wirkung 
desselben Ursachenkomplexes notwendig vorhanden. Da aus dem Geschmack 
X, namlich der Wirkung als Grund, seine Ursache *X erschlossen wird und es 
selbstverstandlich ist, daB die Ursache des Geschmacks *X mit der Ursache 
der Form *Y zusammen das Vorhandensein der mit dem Geschmack gleich- 
zeitigen Form Y sichert, kann die Form Y aus diesem Geschmack X mittelbar 
erschlossen werden (vgl. PVT 26a6ff. und PVSVT 46,5-7 und 48,27-49,4: 
tasmdd yathdhhutdd dhetor iti pravrttasaktirupopdddnakdrariasahitdt purva- 
ksmiasamgrMtdd rasdl lingatvendhhimato rasa ut<pa>nnas tathdhhutam eva 
hetuyn anumdpayan gamayan samdnakdlam rupam gamayati). Daher laBt sich 
der Grund dieser SchluBfolgerung als kdryahetu bezeichnen. 

Der wesentliche Gedanke dieser SchluBfolgerung wird also mittels einer 
Konjunktion der folgenden beiden logischen Aussagen zusammengefaBt: 
Wenn der Geschmack X vorhanden ist, ist seine materielle Ursache *X vor- 
handen, und wenn die materielle Ursache des Geschmacks *X und die mate- 
rielle Ursache der Form *Y vorhanden sind, ist die Form Y vorhanden, d. h. 
(rasa [X] — >■ rasopdddna [*X]) O (rasopdddna [*X] O rupopdddna [*Y] 
rupa [Y]), 

wie z. B.: Wenn Rauch (X) vorhanden ist, ist Feuer (*X) vorhanden, und 
wenn Feuer (*X) und Holz (*Y = materielle Ursache von Asche und Kohle) 
vorhanden sind, sind die Umwandlungsprodukte des Holzes (— Asche und 
Kohle [Y]) vorhanden, d. h. (dhuma [X] agni [*X]) O (agni [*X] O indhana 
[*Y] — ► indhanavikdra [Y]). 
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Dabei ist die zweite Aussage (*X O ein spezifischer Fall der Umfas- 

sung; ,,Wenn der Ursachenkomplex (*X and *Y) vorhandeii ist, ist die Geeig- 
netheit seine Wirkung (Y/X) hervorzubringen vorhanden‘‘. Obwohi sicb die 
SchluBfolgerung vom Geschmack X auf die Form Y im erkenntnistheoreti- 
schen Gedankengang auf diese Weise in zwei spaltet, bedeutet das nicht, daS 
sie aus zwei verschiedenen SchluBfolgerungen besteht, namlieh aus der 
SchluBfolgerung vom Geschmack auf die Ursache des Geschmacks und aus 
der SchluBfolgerung vom Ursachenkomplex auf das Entstehen der Form; 
denn bei dieser SchluBfolgerung ist der zu erschlieBende Gegenstand diejenige 
Form Y, die gleichzeitig mit dem Geschmack X ist, und vor dem Vorhanden- 
sein des Geschmacks X ist schon sein Ursachenkomplex (*X und =*Y) vereint, 
welcher eben der Ursachenkomplex der Form Y ist. In diesem spezifischen 
Fall wird die Form Y selbstverstandlich selbst erkannt - d. h. um die Form Y 
zu erkennen, braucht man keine SchluBfolgerung von ihrem Ursachenkom- 
plex auf das Entstehen der Form. Daher besteht die SchluBfolgerung auf die 
Form von der logischen Form her gesehen nur aus dem einzigen SchluB vom 
Geschmack auf die Beschaffenheit der Ursache des Geschmacks (vgL Dh 
136a5f., 136b5 und Bu 509,4). Somit wird der Grund dieser SchluBfolgerung 
auf die Wirkung als Grund reduziert. 

IV {ad n. 42) 


Das kausale Verhaltnis zwischen dem Ursachenkomplex, i. e. der Verande- 
rung in den vier Elementen, und der Wirkung, i. e. der Verwirrung der Amei- 
sen und dem Regen, wird folgendermaBen schematisiert: 


Ursachenkomplex zur Zeit *T 

Wirkung zur Zeit T 

Vertoderung in den vier Elementen (^X) 

Verwirrung der Ameisen (X) 

Veranderung in den vier Elementen ('*'Y) 

Regen (Y) 


V {ad n. 43) 

In DhPr werden noch andere Beispiele, die zur Wirkung als Grund gehoren, 
angefiihrt. Beim SchluB auf den Schatten aus einem Baum, auf den die Sonne 
scheint, gehort dieser Baum zur W^irkung als Grund; denn der durch die Son- 
nenstrahlen beschienene Baum (X) ist mit seinem Schatten (Y) dadurch ver- 
bunden, daB diese beiden durch denselben Ursachenkomplex hervorgebracht 
sind, welcher aus der materiellen Ursache des Baums (*X) und den Strahlen 
(*Y) besteht (s. DhPr 115,19f.: vrksasya chdydydm ekasdmagryadhinatayaiva 
pratibandhah 1 tatas tatpratipattih kdryalingajaiva) . ,,Und mit dem Augenblick 
des Baums (X) versehen entsteht der [Schatten (Y)] aus der materiellen Ursa- 
che der Sonnenstrahlen (*Y), die zeitlich [dem Schatten (Y)] vorhergeht und 
in dem Augenblick des Baums (*X) vorhanden ist, der zeitlich [dem mit dem 
Schatten (Y) gleichzeitig vorhandenen Baum (X)] vorhergeht^ (ib. 1 15,21 f.: 
sd ca purvasmdd dlokopdddndt pilrvavrksaksandd vrksaksanena sdrdham ut- 
padyate). 


ekahetusamagri zur Zeit *T 

Wirkung zur Zeit T 

*X {vrksopdddna) 

>X {vrksa) 

*Y {dlokopdddna) — 

"zr --=r^>Y {chdyd) 


~~ dloka 
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Weiin alls dem beschienenen Baum (X) als Wirkung die Ursache des Baumes 
i^X) ersehlossen wird, wird auch die Beschaffenheit der Ursache des Baurnes, 
namlich claB die materielle Ursache des Baumes mit den Strahlen zusammen- 
wirkend den Sehatten hervorbringen kann, erkannt, und diese Fahigkeit zum 
Hervorbringen des Schattens impliziert, dal3 derjenige Sehatten (Y), der in 
zeitlicher Hinsicht mit dem Baum (X) gleichzeitig ist, sicher vorhanden ist. 
Baher gehort der beschienene Baum zur Wirkung als Grund. 

Auch beim SchluB vom Fallen der einen Seite auf das Steigen der anderen 
Seite der Waage oder beim SchluB vom Aufgehen des Mondes auf das Bliihen 
von Lotus-Bliimen gehoren diese Griinde zur Wirkung als Grund. Denn in 
beiden Fallen sind der Grund und die Folge diejenigen Wirkungen, die durch 
denselben Ursaehenkomplex verursacht sind: Beim ersten Fall besteht der 
Ursachenkomplex aus den beiden Seiten der Waage und der menschlichen 
Bemiihung {'purusaprayatna. d. h. etwa, daB man ein Ding auf die Waage legt; 

vgl. DhPr lle5, 22ff.). 


Ursachenkomplex zur Zeit *T 


Wirkung zur Zeit T 


tuldrvdgbhaga — X {arvagbhdgoiinamanal ° gdvanamana) 

purusaprayatna < 

tuldparabhdga — Y (parabhdgdi^anamanal°goyi7iamana) 


Beim zweiten Fall besteht der Ursachenkomplex aus den spezifischen Ele- 
menten (mahdbhutavisesa), welche den Gegenstand dei‘ Bezeichnung ,,Zeit‘‘ 
ausmacht {kdlavyavahdravisaya). Ebenfalls als ontologische Basis gilt die 
letztere Kausalitat beim SchluB aus dem naksatra Krttika auf RohinT; denn 
als Ursache fiir das Aufgehen sowohl der Krtfika als auch der RohinI werden 
diese spezifischen Elemente, die man als ,,Zeit‘' bezeichnet, angenommen {ya 
eva krttikodayahetur mahdhhutavisesah kdlasamjnitah sa eva katipayakdlavy- 
avadhdyiena rohuiyudayahetur iti ... [DhPr 115,30f.]; vgl. TS 1423 und 
Kajiyama 1966: 75m ioi). 


VI {ad n. 46) 

Zwischen dem Grund und dem zu beweisenden Faktor besteht eine Kausali- 
tat, insofern der Besitz eines noch nicht gesehenen Teils (z. B. Horner) Ursa- 
che der Geeignetheit fiir die Bestimmung des Ganzen ist. Aber diese Kausali- 
tat ist bloB metaphorisch {Hdksanika ~ mtshan nid> pa), nicht wirklich 
{vdstava) — d. h,, weil in bezug auf Teile wie Horner usw. das Wort ,,Kuh'‘ 
verwendet wird, hat die Geeignetheit fiir den Gebrauch des Wortes ,,Kuh“ die 
Horner usw. als Ursache {nimitta)\ vgl. Dh 138a4f.: ’di la (P; D las) rgyu 
dan ^bras bu ’i dfios po ni (P; B nid ni) mtshan hid pa yin gyi 1 diios po pa ni ma 
yin no |j rwa la sags pa'i yan lag 7'nams la (P; D om.) ba lah gi tha shad ’jug pa’i 
phyir ba lah gi tha shad du run ha (P; D jug pa) hid ni rwa la sogs pa rgyu 
mtshan ca7i yin no H und Bu 511, 3 f. In diesem Sinne ist der Grund dieses 
Schlusses, die Geeignetheit fiir die Bestimmung als Kuh, die Wirkung des 
Besitzens von Hornern usw., wird also auf eine Wirkung als Grund reduziert. 
Wenn man aber umgekehrt aus einem gesehenen Teil (z. B. aus den Hornern) 
auf die Geeignetheit fiir den Wortgebrauch ,,Kuh“ schlieBt, wird dieser 
Grund auf eine wesentliche Beschaffenheit als Grund reduziert; denn die 
Folge, Geeignetheit, ist eine wesentliche Beschaffenheit des Komplexes der 
Teile (vgl. Bh 138a6f. [mit unklarem gah gi; lies gah gi <tshe> ^ und Bu 
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511,4). T)as Beispiel dieser wesentlichen Beschaffenheit als Grand ist fc;(‘hon in 
PVin III 303b3f. angedentet worden. Man kdnnte aber einweiiden: Wie man 
aus dem Sehen der Form auf das Beriihrbare schlieBt, so sehlieBt man aiis 
dem Sehen eines fiir den Wortgebranch ,,Kuh“ geeigneten Teiies auf einen 
anderen Teil, der auf demseiben Ursachenkomplex beruht. Ware dieser 
SehluB nicht schliissig, dann wiirde auch der SchluB aus dem Kuhtum auf 
einen Teii der Kuh nicht schliissig sein. 

Dharmottara laBt einerseits diesen Gegener annehmen, daB der letztere 
SchluB schliissig sein kann, andererseits halt er den ersten SchluB aus dem 
Kuhtum auf einen Teil fiir notig: Wenn der SchluB aus dem einen Teil auf 
einen anderen Teil giiltig ist, ist dieser SehluB sehon mittels des Schlusses aus 
der einen Wirkung (z. B. dem Geschmack) auf die andere Wirkung (z. B. die 
Form) desselben Ursachenkomplexes erklart, weil bei beiden Sehliissen Grand 
und Folge durch denselben Ursachenkomplex verursacht sind (vgl. PVin III 
65). Gesondert vom SchluB aus der einen Wirkung auf die andere Wirkung 
wird der SchluB aus dem Kuhtum auf einen Teil der Kuh deswegen angefiihrt, 
weil der Grand des letzteren Schlusses nicht in Wirklichkeit eine Wirkung ist, 
sondern bloB als Wirkung vorgestellt ist. Es ist dam it zu zeigen beabsichtigt, 
daB ein solcher SchluB, welcher auf einem Grand beruht, der in iibertragenem 
Sinne metaphorisch als Wirkung bezeichnet wird, moglich ist (vgl. Dh 138a7- 
b4 [mit unklarem de ste in 138bl; lies ci sfe‘^] und Bu 511,4-6). 

VII (ad n. 48) 

Der Reduzierung des Grundes, des stillstehenden Wassers, auf die Wirkung 
als Grund liegt die Kausalitat zugrunde, welche darin besteht, daB das zu 
einer Zeit T stillstehende Wasser X durch das zur vorhergehenden Zeit *T 
vorhandene Wasser *X als materielle Ursache {upaddnakdrayia) und den zur 
vorhergehenden Zeit *T vorhandenen Trager des Wassers *Y als unterstiit- 
zenden Faktor verursacht ist. 


Ursachenkomplex zur Zeit *T | Wirkung zur Zeit T 

*X {udakajbadara) — updddnakdrarpa^...^^^ 

X (sahakdra) J^X (*sthitodakalbadara) 

*Y (ddhdra I kunda) ~ upakdraka^^ ^ 

Da zwischen dem stillstehenden Wasser X und dem Trager des Wassers *Y 
ein Verhaltnis von Hervorgebrachtem und Hervorbringendem {janyajanaka) 
besteht, wird der Trager *Y (d. i. die Nebenursache) aus der Wirkung des 
stillstehenden Wassers X erschlossen. Daher wird dieses Wasser X auf die 
Wirkung als Grund reduziert. Diese Art der Kausalitat wird auch in PVSV 
70,16ff. behandelt, wo es sich um eine Kausalitat zwischen Teller (*Y) und 
Friichten des Judendorns (X) handelt (s. VIII). 

VIII (ad n. 68) 

Die fundamentale Idee Dharmaklrtis, daB die Verbindung zwischen verschie- 
denen Dingen schlieBlich nichts anders als Kausalitat ist, die in dem Verhalt- 
nis von Hervorbringendem und Hervorgebrachtem besteht, basiert auf seiner 
kausalen Theorie, nach der die Wirkung durch einen vollsttodigen Ursachen- 
komplex bewirkt wird, welcher aus der materiellen Ursache und den Begleit- 
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ursachen besteht, die die Funktion der materiellen Ursache unterstiitzen. In 
diesem Abschnitt richtet Dharmakirti sein Augenmerk auf die Kausalitat 
zwischen Wirkung und Mitursache, um zwischen verschiedenen Bingen, wel- 
che zur gleichen Zeit vorhanden sind und daher den Eindruck machen, als ob 
sie kein kausales Verhaltnis batten, eine Art von Kausalitat zustandezubrin- 
gen. Im Falle, daB sich z. B. Friichte des Judendorns (oder Wasser) auf einem 
Teller (oder auf dem Boden) befmden, d. h. bei einem Verhaltnis von Trager 
und Getragenem, scheint das Verhaltnis von Hervorbringendem und Hervor- 
gebrachtem fiir die beiden beteiligten Elemente nicht zu bestehen. Wenn man 
aber die Mitursache in Betracht zieht, kann man eine Art von Kausalitat 
herauslesen: Die stillstehenden Friichte des Judendorns X zu einem Zeit- 
punkt T als Wirkung werdeii durch die materielle Ursache der Friichte des 
Judendorns *X, die zum vorhergehenden Zeitpunkt *T vorhanden war, 
bewirkt. Dabei beziehen sie (X) eine Unterstiitzung durch den Teller *Y, der 
mit der materiellen Ursache *X zur gleichen Zeit *T vorhanden war. Dies 
wird von Dharmakirti folgendermaBen dargestellt (zum Schema dieser Kau- 
salitat s. App. VII): 

,,Der Teller (*Y), welcher mit [der materiellen Ursache der Friichte des 
Judendorns (*X), die] zu dem den [Friichten des Judendorns (X) als Wir- 
kung] vorhergehenden Zeitpunkt [vorhanden war,] mitwirkt, bringt die Wir- 
kung der Friichte des Judendorns (X) an demselben Ort hervor [wo die 
Friichte des Judendorns (*X) vorhanden waren, und daher] wird er als Trager 
bezeichnet“ (PVSV 70,17-19: tatpurvaksanasahakdri kundam tatraiva badara- 
kdryam janayad ddhdra ity ucyate). 

Denn ,, durch den Trager ist verursacht, daB ein schweres Ding [z. B. die zu 
einer Zeit *T vorhanden gewesenen Friichte des Judendorns (*X)], obwohl es 
von Natur aus die Beschaffenheit hat, eine nicht an demselben Ort vorhan- 
dene Wirkung (d. i. das Ding, das denselben Daseinstrom hat) hervorzubrin- 
gen, eine an demselben Ort vorhandene Wirkung [z. B. die zu einer spateren 
Zeit T vorhandenen Friichte des Judendorns (X)] hervorbringt“ (PVSV 
70,16f.: prakrtyaiva guruno dravyasyasamanadesakdryotpadanadharmanah 
samanadesakdryotpddandbhdva ddhdrakrtah [PVSV 70,14-71,25 wurde von 
Ota (1988: 3ff.) ins Japanische iibersetzt; vgl. auch Vetter 1964: 101 f.]). 

Somit kann der Teller als hervorbringender Trager angenommen werden, 
weil der Teller, obwohl er die Friichte des Judendorns nicht als Hauptursache 
hervorbringt, als Mitursache die Kraft hat, die Entstehung der Wirkung zu 
verursachen: 

,,Das Hervorbringen der [Friichte des Judendorns, die von Natur aus] ausein- 
anderrollen, an dem[selben] Ort [wo die materiellen Ursachen der Friichte des 
Judendorns vorhanden waren] ist die die Friichte des Judendorns etc. [mitbe- 
wirkende] Kraft des Tellers etc.“ (PV I 144bcd: pravisarpatah / saktis tadde- 
sajananam kunddder badarddisu //). 

Auch im Falle, daB eine Lampe einen Topf beleuchtet, besteht das Ver- 
haltnis von Hervorbringendem und Hervorgebrachtem, weil das Verhaltnis 
von Beleuchtetem und Beleuchtendem (vyangyavyanjaka) dadurch moglich 
ist, daB die Lampe die Entstehung des Eigen wesens [des Topfs], welches eine 
Erkenntnis von sich hervorzubringen in der Lage ist, verursacht (prad%- 
pakrtena . . . vijftdnajananasamarthasvarupotpddena', vgl. PVSVT 281, 8 f. 
PVT 195b2f ). 
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IX {ad n. 91) 


Die Kausalitat zwischen Wasser und dem Ruhen des Xraniehs wird folgen- 
dermaBen schematisiert: 


Ursachenkomplex zur Zeit *T 

Wirkung zur Zeit T 

Kranich (*X) _ . 

Ruhen des Kranichs (X) 

Wasser (*Y) — ■ 



AK 

AKBh 


rGyal 


Jn 

TarR 

TBV 


TS 


TSP 

B 

Bh 

BhPr 


NBh 

NBhus 
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THE MADHYAMAKA THEORIES REGARDED AS FALSE 
BY THE DGE LUGS PAS=*^ 


By Chizuko Yoshimizu, Vienna 


The phrase 'The Madhyamaka theories regarded as false by the 
dGe lugs pas” will be used in this paper as a generalized designation 
for the Madhyamaka theories that were propounded by some early 
Tibetan masters in the period between the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet (8^^ c.) and Tsoh kha pa Bio bzah grags pa'i dpal ( 1357 - 
1419 ) and regarded as false by Tsoh kha pa and later dGe lugs pas. In 
Tsoh kha pa’s Lam rim chen mo as well as in the Grub mtha’ chen mo 
of ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’i rdo rje (1648-1722), for instance, w^e can 
find some Madhyamaka views refuted and mentions of the names of 
those who advocated the refuted views. Having consulted these 
materials, D. Seyport Ruegg has drawn our attention to these early 
Madhyamaka theories in Tibet in his paper “On the Thesis and Asser- 
tion in the Madhyamaka” (Ruegg 1983). Paul Williams, who was 
interested in ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’s attribution in his Grub mtha’ 
chen mo of one of the “false Madhyamaka theories” to rMa bya Byah 
chub brtson ’grus (?-1185)h has discussed that in detail and has 


* This paper is based on a previous article in Japanese (Yoshimizu 
1991), where I introduced ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’s criticism of the “false 
Madhyamaka theories” and tried to identify their advocates. Since I did not 
know of Williams’ significant study (1985) on rMa bya Byah brtson, I had 
no doubt as to ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’s attribution to Byah brtson of theory 
B1 (see below, p. 206) at that time. Nor did I express any doubt as to Matsu- 
MOTo’s identification of theory B, i.e. view c in the Lam rim chen mo (see 
below, p. 210), with the “theory of freedom from extremes as the middle 
view” {mtha' hral la dhu ma smra ha) propounded by Go ram pa (cf. Matsu- 
MOTO 1989: 246f. and 1990: 34f.). Now, however, I do not think that his 
identification is correct. I shall briefly discuss this matter in this paper too. - 
My best thanks are due to Prof. David Jackson and Prof. David Seyfort 
Ruegg, who gave me valuable suggestions regarding both contents and 
English expressions. 

1 The Deb ther shon po tells us that “rMa bya Byah brtson died seven- 
teen years after Phya pa’s death” (Deb shon cha la6), not that “When Phya- 
pa was seventeen rMa-bya Byah-chub brtson- ’grus died” as Roerich transla- 
ted (BA 329, 4f.; indicated in Kuup 1983: 302 n, 283). Yamaguchi (1982b: 


WZKS 37 (1993) 201-227 
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shown that this attribution is not correct, through examining Byah 
brtson's own wmrk, the ’Thad pa’i rgyan, as well as numerous quota- 
tions of Byan brtson found in later Sa skya pa’s writings (Williams 
1985). 

Both before and after the time of Tsoh kha pa, what was called 
into question by Tibetan Madhyamikas was first of all how to inter- 
pret the theoretical and methodological difference between the Rah 
rgyud pa (^Svatantrika) and Thai ’g 3 mr ba (*Prasahgika). Tsoh kha 
pa's interpretation of the Prasahgika system occasioned a strict criti- 
cism among the later Sa sk^^a pa masters such as Ron ston Ses bya 
kun rig {1367-1449), sTag tshah lo tsa ba (1405-0> Gro ram pa bSod 
nams sen ge (1429-1480) and gSer mdog pan chen Sakya mchog Idan 
(1428-1507), They received in turn a strong rejoinder from such later 
dGe lugs pas as Se ra rJe btsun pa Chos k^d rgyal mtshan (1469- 
1546) and ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’i rdo rje. The arguments of both 
sides, Sa skya pa and dGe lugs pa, in this period can be known in 
detail through the actual works of the masters involvecR. However, it 
should be noted that, as Williams has discussed, the ‘'Prasahgika- 
Madh\"amaka theories regarded as false by the dGe lugs pas” were 
also considered to be false by their opponents, the Sa skya pas. 
rMa b^-a B^^ah brtson was actually one of the earliest Madhya- 
inika scholars who discussed the ”false Prasahgika-Madhyamaka 
theories”. 

In this paper 1 would like to attempt to identify ”the Madhya- 
maka theories regarded as false by the dGe lugs pas” in their histor- 
ical perspective through investigating the accounts in ’Jam dbyahs 
bzad pa’s Grub mtha’ chen mo as w’^ell as Tsoh kha pa’s Lam rim chen 
mo and comparing them with the accounts in the writings of rMa bya 
Byah brtson and later Sa sk\^a pas. 


I. The “False Madhyamaka Theories” 

At the beginning of the Madh^'^amaka chapter of the Gi'ub mtha’ 
chen mo, ’Jam db^^ahs bzad pa concentrates on refuting what he 
takes to be false interpretations of Madhyamaka thought, setting 
forth a large section called ‘'Refutation of Erroneous [Views]” ('khrul 


72) as well as Jacksok (1985: 29 n. 22, following Tshe tan zabs druh) have 
identified the year of rMa bya’s death as 1185. 

- E.g. in sTag tshaii pa’s Grub mtha’. Go ram pa’s ITa ba’i san ’byed, Se 
ra rJe brtsun’s ITa nan mun sel and ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’s Grub mtha’ chen 
nio. Of. also Matsumoto 1982a/b and Tauscher 1992. 
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Idan dgag pa), of which a great part is devoted to refuting sTag tshan 
lo tsa ba, a strong opponent of Tsoh kha pa. This section consists of 
two parts: 

1. General refutation of the types of erroneous vdews {^kfirid Idan gyi 
dbye ha spyir dgag pa [Grub ehen K 18a4-31a6, B 14bl-24bl]) 

2. Specific refutation of a mass of errors {"khrid 'dud pkun po bye brag 
tu dgag pa [Grub chen K 31a6-~102b5, B 24bl~74b3]) 

Section 2 deals exclusively with sTag lo's ‘‘errors'^ in his own Grub 
mtha’. Here we shall direct our attention to 1 only. 'Jam dbyahs 
bzad pa presents in this section three types of 'Talse Madhyamaka 
theory” that had already existed in Tibet before Tsoh kha pa 
flourished: 

(1) The theory of annihilation maintaining that nothing exists (ci yah 
med), e.g. the rdzogs chen maintained by the Hva sah and the pkyag 
rgya chen po taught by later bKa’ brgyud pas 

(2) The theory of ‘"emptiness-of-other” {gzan stoh) and the eternal self 
{rtag bdag), e.g. the Jo nan pa’s doctrine 

(3) The theory that the MMhyamika admits neither the two kinds of 
reality (bden gnis) nor anything established by valid cognition {tshad 
grub), and does not maintain any doctrinal system of his own {rah 
lugs). 

He concludes that the above interpretations fall into extremes {mthar 
Ihun) and that their advocates can never be Madh^^amikas, although 
they pride themselves on being Madhyamikas {dbu mar rlom kyah 
[Grub chen K 18a4, B 24blf.]). 

Let us briefly survey numbers (1) and (2) first. Number (1) is 
explained as follows: 

“(a) The teaching (skor) of the ‘Great Perfection’ {rdzogs pa chen po) 
of the Chinese scholar Hva san: He asserts that with regard to the 
[philosophical] basis {gzi) [that serves as the starting point for 
practice], the meaning of ‘existing as conventional’ {kun, rdzoh tu yod 
pa) is ‘existing [only] from the aspect of an erroneous cognition’ {bio 
’khrul bad nor yod pa), even though ail the conventional [things] {ktm 
rdzoh) [in fact] are not established [as] a [real] basis {gzi) like the horn 
of a hare and a hair [erroneously seen] in space. [Regarding his 
doctrine of] the path [of practice] at the time of meditation {lam sgoyn 
tshe), he rejects all elements of discriminative understanding (ses rab), 
having thought that all activities (occuring) in the mind are the 
grasping of [conceptualized] characteristic {mtshan \lzin), which is a 
work of the Evil One {hdud las). At the time of [non-meditative] 
practice {spyod pad tshe), he rejects the ten practices regarding 
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(Buddhist) teachings [chos spyod bcu) and the five prajndpdramitds 
{phar phyin Ina) because all of them are [just a means] for a fool who 
climbs up from below. 

(b) [Regarding] the successors of this \rdzogs chen teaching], some 
retained the terms, meanings, acts and practices {min don bya spyod) 
[as they were originally taught by the Hva safi].^ 

(c) Although the phyag chen {mahdmudrd) of the bKa’ brgyud pa 
founders Mar pa and Mi la ras pa {bka" brgyud gon ma mar mi) was a 
genuine one {mtshan nid pa), from an intermediate period [after Mi la 
ras pa] (bar skahs nas) many who had learned various teachings 
understood (it) in the same way as Hva sah’s theory, thinking that 
the statements of the sGrub shin (i.e. Saraha’s Dohakosa) that ‘Texts 
{glegs bam) whose nature is equal to clay, stone and wood should not 
be respected’ and the explanation that one should not make any 
conceptual thoughts {rnam rtog) in meditative concentration {mnam 
bzag) of the stage of completion of the Anuttarayogatantra {bla med 
rdzogs rim) to be a method of practice for beginners who possess the 
highest faculities . . 

Hva sah Mo ho yan is a well-known Ch’an master, who is reported 
to have been defeated by KamalasTla in the debate at bSam yas, and 
his teaching that “not thinking and not conceptualizing are the 
highest way to realization” is very often cited by the dGe lugs pas as 
a bad example. ^ The question here is why ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa took 

^ This passage probably indicates later Tibetan meditators such as of the 
Chinese style rdzogs chen. 

Grub chen K 19a 1—5, B 15a3— 6: (a) gzi la kun rdzoh thams cad ri boh gi 
rva dan rah rih kyi nam mkha ’i skra ^ad liar gzi cir yah ma grub kyah hlo 'khrul 
pa i nor yod pa kun rdzoh tu yod pa ^ don du "dod la 1 lam sgom tshe yid la gah 
byas thams cad mtshan ’dzin bdud las su bsams nas ses rah kyi cha kun 'gog cih 
spyod pa’i tshe chos spyod bcu dah phar phyin lha sogs thams cad blun po mas 
dzeg gi ched yin pas ’gog par byed pa’i rgya nag gi mkhan po hva sah gi rdzogs 
pa chen po’i skor dah \ (b) de% rjes ’brans mih don bya spyod sor bzag byed pa 
'ga’ zig dan (|)^ (c) bka’ brgyud goh ma mar mi dag gi phyag chen ni mtshan hid 
pa yin mod bar skahs nas chos lugs sna tshogs nan mkhan man pos grub shin 
skor nas \ sa rdo Mh gi ran hzin gyi [j glegs bam dag la phyag mi bya \ zes sogs 
dah i bla med rdzogs rim gyi mham bzag na rnam rtog bya mi run bar bsad pa 
mams las dah po pa’i dbah rnon gyi hams len lugs yin par bsams sih | hva sah 
gi lugs dah mthun par go nas | . . (^only in B — ®The description of the view (c) 
of the later bKa’ brgyud pas who kept Hva san’s teachings with a slight 
change of terminologies is continued). 

In Tson kha pa’s Lam rim chen mo alone, we can see, for instance, the 
following mentions of the Hva san and his teaching: bzah rtog dah han rtog 
gah yin kyah ’gog na ni rgya nag gi mkhan po hva sah gi gzuh ’dzugs ’dod par 
gsal ba yin no || (LR 38a5f.); rtog pa thams cad la sky on du blta ba’i log rtog gis 
chos man du spoh ba rgya'i mkhan po Itar gyur pa man du snah ho 1| (LR 
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this theory to be a “false Madhyamaka theory’’, although Hva san 
himself does not seem to have claimed to be a MMhyamika. He was 
probably first revered as a Madhyamaka master by his disciples®. 
According to H. Ueyama in his study of these Ch’an masters’ 
teachings presented in Tunhuang documents, they tried to pretend to 
be Madhyamikas by proclaming their teacher to be a Madhyamika 
and their Ch’an system consistent with Madhyamaka in order to 
survive after the official ban of Hva san’s teaching as a result of his 
defeat at bSam yas"^. 

’Jam dbyahs bzad pa implies the similarity of the phyag chen 
teaching of the late bKa’ brgyud pa to the Hva sah’s theory too. He 
means that the original phyag chen of Mar pa and Mi la ras pa was a 
genuine one {mtshan nid pa), whereas the later interpreters intro- 
duced questionable doctrines similar to the rdzogs chen. It is interest- 
ing to note that ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa adduces Sa skya Pandita 
(1182-“1251)’s statement from his sDom gsum rab dbye that there is 
no difference on meaning between the modern phyag chert and the 
rdzogs chen of the Chinese (Ch’an) system^. Those who are criticized 
by ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa here are supposed to have been sGam po pa 
(1079—1153), Rah byuh rdo rje (1284—1338) and their adherents: 
sGam po pa alias Hwags po lha rje is said to have claimed to be a 
Madhyamika and to have integrated Atisa’s Lam rim teaching with 

424b5f.); gal te gan du Hog kyan rtog pa de thams cad kyis 'khor bar 'chifi has 
tsom 'jog gi mi rtog par jog pa grol hyed kyi lam mo snam ria \ "di ni snar man 
dll hkag zin la 1 de Ita na hva sah gi lugs la yaii skyon 'dogs rgyu cuft zad kyaii. 
med par 'gyur te | (LR 467b3f.); hva sah 'dod pa Itar sems 'phro ha hsdus pa'i 
yod la hyed pa spans pa tsam gyis mtshan med dam mi rtog par jug pa mi arid 
par gsal bar bstan no H (LR 475a6f.). 

® Hva sah is revered as a Madhyamaka master {dbu nia'i don gyi mkhan 
po) in a document from Tunhuang entitled “dBu mah don gyi mkhan po theg 
pa chen po la chos kyi don dah rgyu dris pa’i Ian dan gzuh du bris pa” (Pelliot 
tib. 829). This text as well as some other documents of Ch’an teachings from 
Tunhuang present a Ch’an system in which Madhyamaka theory and Ch’an 
practice are integrated; cf. e.g. Kimura 1980: 456, Ueyama 1986: 32, 36 and 
Ruegg 1989: 84. 

7 Cf. Ueyama 1986: 48. 

» Grub chen K 18b6— 19al, B 15a2f.: da Ita'i phyag rgya chen po dah jl 
rgya nag lugs kyi rdzogs chen la i| yas babs dah ni mas 'dzeg ghis 1| rim gyis pa 
dah cig car bar || min ’dogs hsgyur ba ma gtogs par 1| don la rrtam par dbye ba med 
I! . Sa skya Pandita’s criticism of the phyag chen of the later bKa’ brgyud pa 
by regarding it as the same thought as Hva sah’s has been extensively discus- 
sed in Jackson 1982, Kxjijp 1986, Broido 1987, Ruegg 1989: 101-110 and 
Jackson 1990. Ruegg has indicated that Sa skya Pandita’s criticism fits 
more the teaching of Zah Tshal pa brTson ’grus grags pa (1123-1193) than 
that of sGam po pa (1989: 102—109). 
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the phyag chert of Mi la ras pa in his Lam rim thar rgyan^^. Ran byuh 
rdo rje is said to have propounded the '"Great Madhyamaka” {dhii ma 
chen po), identifying it with the phyag chen as well as rdzogs chen 
teachings* ‘h 

Mam dbyahs bzad pa makes an effort to prove that these rdzogs 
chen and phyag chen teachings are not to be identified with the tan trie 
teachings since from the standpoint of the dGe lugs pa the teaching of 
the Anuttarayogatantras must accord in essence with that of the 
Frasangika-Madhyamika**. He cites many statements that seem to 
be contrary to the rdzogs chen and phyag chen teachings from tantric 
scriptures such as the Dohakosa and Guhyasamajatantra, in order to 
show the misuse or misinterpretation of these texts by the opponents. 

(2) The theory of "emptiness-of-other”. Obviously the Jo nan pa is a 
representative of this view. ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa explains: 

"The omniscient great Jo nan pa {kun mkhyen jo nan pa chen po, i.e. 
Dol bu pa [1292-1361]) takes the ten sutras of essence (snih po’i mdo 
the rGyud bla ma (i.e. the Ratnagotravibhaga) and the Dus 
’khor (i.e. the Kalacakratantra) as [representing] the real intention 
{dgohs pa) [of the Buddha]. And he [accordingly] asserts that the way 
of the “emptiness” in accord with the gNod ’joms (Brhattlka) that 
the perfect ([nature] yohs grub) is not (identifiable with) the (other) 
tw^o (natures) — dependent {gzan dbah) and conceptualized {kun 
brtags) — is the supreme emptiness of all kinds [of emptiness taught] in 
the Dus ’khor etc., because [he thinks] that the ‘emptiness of selF 
(rah stoh) [which is an emptiness in the sense that] (visual) matter 

Cf. Sel gyi me Ion (bKa’ brgyud) 6a3f. (indicated in Tachikawa 1982: 
104): , . . bka' gdams kyi lam rirti dan mid la’i phyag chen gyi gdams pa geig tu 
hril nas lam rim thar rgyan mdzad \ . 

*<* Cf. Phyag chen smon 19ab: yid byed hral has 'di ni phyag rgya che // 
mtha "' dan hral ha dhu ma chen po yin Jj 'di ni kun ’dus rdzogs chen zes kyah hya 
II geig ses kun don rtogs pa’i gdeh thoh sog // (Tachikawa 1987: 99 n. 17; 1989: 
i83f.). 

** I have discussed this standpoint of the dGe lugs pa based on Tsoh kha 
pa’s commentary on the Pancakrama by tantric Nagarjuna; see Yoshimizu 
1989: 14—17. Also in the bKa’ brgyud pa tradition, there was a non-Tantric 
phyag chen teaching; s. Ruegg 1988. 

*- (1) Tathagatagarbhasutra, (2) Arya-Dharamsvararajapariprcchasutra, 

(3) Mahaparinirvanasutra, (4) AngulimalTyasutra, (5) SrTmaladevTsimha- 
nadasutra, (6) Jhanalokalarnkarasutra, (7) Anunatvapurnatvanirdesasu- 
tra, (8) Mahabherlharakasutra, (9) NirvikalpapravesadharanT, and (10) 
Hamdhinirmocanasutra, enumerated in Gun than dKon mchog bstan pah 
sgron me ( 1 762-1 823 )’s commentary on the Legs bsad snih po (Drah hes dka’ 
’grel 708,5 ff.); cf. Hakamaya 1992: 71 . 
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lacks the (visual) matter (itself) if the (visual) matter is examined by 
fright reasoning] that examines ultimate reality, is an emptiness (in 
the sense of) annihilation {chad stoii) as explained in the Dus ’khor, 
and that the ‘emptiness of reality of own nature’ {ran gi ho ho bden 
stoh) regarding every thing is accordingly the same as it (i.e. the 
Emptiness of self’).”^'^ 

With regard to the tathdgatagarbha theory and the »Jo naii pa, 
extensive studies by modern scholars are available*^. %Jam dbyahs 
bzad pa here mentions the names of masters such as Sakva mchog 
Idan and Karma pa Mi bskyod rdo rje (1507-1554) as advocates of 
this theory, and Pan chen rJe btsun Chos kyi rgyal mtshan, Bu ston 
(1290-1364) and Red mda’ ba (1349' 1412) as its critics^’^. 

As can be seen in the fact that Mi bskyod rdo rje represented the 
theory of “emptiness-of-other”, terming it dbu ma gzan stoh in his 
dBii ma gzan stoh, theory (2) was accepted as a Madhyamaka theory 
by some later masters. Ueyama (1986: 32 and 40) indicates that the 
Ch’an masters after Hva sah introduced the idea of dkar7nadhdtu, i.e. 
the tathdgatagarbha theory, into their system too. In short, it may be 
said that the rdzogs chen and phyag chen teachings in Tibet ~ theory 
(1) ~ was closety linked to theory (2). 

II. The '‘False Interpretations” of the Theory of the 
Prasahgika-Madhyamika 

Expounded in the Grub mtha’ chen mo and the Lam rim chen mo 

Theory (3) includes several interpretations of the Prasahgika- 
Madhyamika position regarded as false by the dGe lugs pas. It is 
classified by^ ’Jam byahs bzad pa as follows: 

(A) The theory that the Prasahgika does not admit any existence 
even conventionally — (Al) Than sag pa etc. assert: While the 
Svatantrika applies the qualification “ultimately” (i.e. in ultimate 

ku7i mkhyen jo nan pa chen pos snih po'i mdo hen dan rgyud bla ma dah 
dus 'khor dgons par byas naa gzugs don dam dpyod hyed kyis dpyad take gzugs 
gzuga kyis stoh pa rah stoh dah de dus ’khor naa bsad pa Y chad stoh yin la des na 
chos gah yah rah gi ho bo bden stoh yah de dah dra bas stoh tshul gnod joms Itar 
yohs grub ni gzan dbah kun btags ghis ma yin pa'i tshul gyi stoh pa de dus "khor 
sogs kyi rnam kun mchog Idan gyi stoh par 'dod la j (Grub chen K 26a5— 26bl, B 
20b4f.). As to the gNod (Brhattika) ascribed to Damstrasena, see 

Rxjegg 1969: 61, 325 and 343 f. 

E.g. Rxjegg 1963, 1969, 1973; Shimoda 1986; Yamaguchi 1982a, 1988: 
257-263, 1989: 86-93; and Hakamaya 1989b, 1992. 

Grub chen K 26b3— 27a6, B 20b7— 21bl. According to Rxjegg (1988: 
1275) Mi bskyod rdo rje, who had represented the gzan stoh theory early in his 
life, has latter followed the rah stoh theory. 
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reality {don dam par]) to the negation of all things, the Prasahgika 
states that all things exist neither ultimately {don dam par) nor 
conventionally {tha snad du). This view is refuted in the Lam rim 
chen mo.^^ (A2) Some great Buddhist masters {hstan dzin chen po la 
la) assert: Ultimate reality is not cognizable.!'!^ (AS) Some successors 
of Than sag pa assert: The two kinds of reality {hden gnis) cannot be 
admitted as existent, even though they conventionally exist, since 
any conventional existence, which is just conceptualized, does not 
count as a real existence.!^ 

(B) The theory that the Prasahgika has neither thesis nor doctrinal 
system of his own and that there exists nothing established by valid 
cognition - (Bl) Byah biTson, rGya dmar etc. assert on the authority 
of VV 29: The Madhyamika has neither thesis {dam hca’ = pratijnd), 
nor philosophical position {phyogs = paksa) of his own, nor valid 
cognition (tshad ma = pramdria) for proving it; without applying any 
autonomous {rafi rgyud = svatantra) reasoning, he negates others’ 
views through prasahga by revealing contradictory consequences in 
their assertions. (B2) Someone asserts, as mentioned in the Lam rim 
chen mo: The Madhyamika has no doctorinal system of his own {ran 

See Grub chen K 29a4f., B 22b6f.: yaii than sag pa sogs kyis lam rim las 
dgag hya khyah ches pa hkag pa H skabs Itar chos thams cad don dam par ma grub 
ces don dam gyi khyad par shy or ba ran rgyud pa H lugs te | de mi ’thad par hsad 
pa tha snad du yafi thams cad med par ’dod pa dan \ . 

See Grub chen K 29a5f., B 22b7f.: bstan dzin chen po la las don dam 
bden pa yod na rigs ses kyi rned don dan \ de yin na dpyad bzod du "gyur snam 
nas don dam hden pa ses hyar mi dod pa dan 1 . 

See Grub chen K 29a6f., B 23alf.: yan than sag paH rjes 'bran kha cig 
gis rtog nor yod pa dan tha snad du yod pa don gcig par bsams nas bden gnis tha 
snad du yod kyafi des yod go mi chod pas yod par mi dod pa. 

See Grub chen K 30a2ff., B 23b Iff.: yan by an hrtson dan khans gnan 
gaits rgya dmar^ sogs dhu ma rtsa 'grel la phyogs rgyugs hyed pa dag^ na re \ rtsod 
zlog las 1 gal te nas dam hcas 'ga ' yod \ \ des na ha la sky on de yod \ 1 ha la dam hca ’ 
med pas na |1 ha ni skyon med kho na yin i| ® zes gsuhs pas^ dhu ma pa la rah 
phyogs khas blahs rgyu ’i Ita ba ci yah med cih \ de hid kyis sgrub par byed pa 'i 
tshad ma yah med la gzan gcig tu yod med kyi^ mtha' thams cad nan 'gal thal 
'gyur gyis 'gog pa y in zes smra tshul tshig gsal^ gyi hsad pa man po dah dhu ma H 
stoh than dag^ las hsad pa Itar ro |i (^B sa gnan gahs rgya dmar - ^dhu ma rtsa 
grel la phyogs rgyugs byed pa dag seems to mean “those who give a partial 
interpretation to the basic text [= the Mulamadhyamakakarika] and the 
explication of the Madhyamaka”. Ruegg [1983: 230] gives phyogs bed pa 
instead, and translates this phrase “rMa bya Byan chub brtson ’grus — who 
had only a partial familiarity with the basic text and the explication of the 
Madhyainaka”; Williams [1985: 206] translates the same phrase by “insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the root-text and commentary on the Madhyamaka” “ 
«*VV 29 — gsuhs — ®B yod med kyis — ®the PP — "^It is the text ascribed to rMa 
bya B 3 ^ah brtson; see Kuup 1983: 300 n. 268 and Williams 1985: 207). 
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lugs = svamata) (B3) Someone asserts, as mentioned in the Lam 
rim chen mo: There exists nothing established by valid cognition.-'^ 
(B4) Those who follow the Tarkamndgara assert: Neither designation 
nor meaning {min don) of valid cognition is to be admitted.^- 

As ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa himself states that theories Al, B2 and 
Bg are explained in the Lam rim chen mo, it is evident that these 
descriptions are partly due to Tsoh kha pa’s discussions. 

Theory Al (ascribed to Than sag pa) is that which was rejected in 
the section called “Refutation of an ascertainment of an object of 
negation that is too broad” {dgag hya nos ’dzin ha can khyah ches pa 
dgag pa) of the Lam rim chen mo (LR 347a6-386a6). This is regarded 
as too broad because it results in the negation of causal relations even 
as convention by a reasoning that negates origination {skye ha) in 
ultimate reality. Tsoh kha pa attributes this view^s to his contempo- 
raries, saying “[this is the opinion of] the majority of those claiming 
at present to expound the meaning of the Madhyamaka” {da Ita dbu 
maH don smra bar 'dod pa phal mo che [LR 347a6f.]). According to 
them, he says, one should consequently negate also that origination is 
conventionally established by valid cognition {tshad Therefore 

it can be understood that theory A concurs with B. 

20 See Grub chen K 30a4f., B 23b3: bar skahs kyi raft lugs med par 'dod pa 
lam rim las bsad pa. The expression bar skabs may indicate that this assertion 
appeared at an interval of some centuries after Byahs brtson and rGya dmar 
since it corresponds to the view of Tsoh kha pa’s contemporaries described in 
the Lam rim chen mo (view c) as will be seen later. 

21 See Grub chen K 30a5, B 23b3f.: bar skahs kyi ran lugs med par dod pa 
lam rim las h4ad pa dard tshad grub med par dod pa yan (^K om.; I took this 
assertion B3 separate from B2 according to the reading of Grub chen B), 

22 See Grub chen K 30a5, B 23b4: rtog ge tho ha rtsa 'grel la brten nas tshad 
ma'i min don sogs gah yan mi 'thad par dod pa. ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa admits 
both designation {tha shad) and meaning (don) of tshad ma in his Tshig gsal 
stoh thun (2b5). 

23 Described by him as follows: skye ba la sogs pa de kho na hid du grub ma 
grub dpyod pa^i rigs pas ni gzugs nas mam mkhyen gyi bar gyi chos thams cad 
khegs pa yin te \ ... gal te skye ba sogs dod na de la de hid dpyod pa % rigs pas 
dpyad bzod dam mi bzod | bzod na ni rigs pas dpyad bzod kyi dhos po yod pas 
bden dhos su 'gyur ro |i dpyad mi bzod na ni rigs pas khegs put ’i don yod pa ji Itar 
'ihad I . . . gal te skye ba khas len na don dam par mi dod pas kun rdzob tu dod 
dgos na de ni mi rigs te . . . de’i phyir skye ba *gog pa la don dam pa% khyad par 
yah sbyar bar mi hya ste | . . . (LR 347bl—348a5, discussed in Matsumoto 
1989: 239-241 = 1990: 28f. and Napper 1989: 101-122). 

24 de bzin du skye ha la sogs pa yod par dod na tshad mas grub bam ma grub 
I dan po Itar na de kho na hid gzigs pa’i ye ies kyis ni skye ha med par gzigs pas 
des grub par mi "thad la \ tha shad du mig gi Ses pa la sogs pas grub par dod na 
ni de dag tshad ma yin pa bkag pa % phyir 1 de dag sgrub byed kyi tshad mar mi 
^thad de ... (LR 347b5f.). 
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B was also rejected by Tson kha pa, when he refuted the following 
four interpretations of prasaiiga method (LR. 40403—41 9al): 

“(a) Jayananda seems to assert: if one sets forth [a reasoning] 
through a logical reason (rtags = linga) of which the three character- 
istics (tshul gsum = trirupa) are established by valid cognition {tshad 
ma = pramdna), it is an autonomous {ran hrgyud = svatantra) [reason- 
ing]; if one sets forth [a reasoning] only through [a logical reason of 
wiiich] the three characteristics are [established] in consequence of 
[worldly] acceptance {khas blans kyi mthar thug pa), it is a prasanga.^^ 
A translator who was a disciple of Jaytoanda and others seem to 
assert: [The Prasahgika-Madhyamika] has no philosophical position 
{phyogs — paksa) of his own to be proven, but only negates others’ 
positions {gian phyogs)\ he has an opinion {’dod pa), but no thesis [of 
his own] {dam hca' = pratijhd). That he has no position of his own 
{ran phyogs) refers, moreover, to his setting forth no thesis such as 
'[things are] non-substantiaP {ra'h hzin med pa) when investigating 
ultimate reality {don dam bden pa); but he does not maintain that 
every assertion {khas len = abhyupagama) does not exist. Therefore, 
when investigating ultimate reality it is a Svatantrika who admits 
such [a thesis] to be proven as ‘[things are] non-substantial’ and 
proves it as his own system, whereas it is a Prasahgika who only 
negates others’ assertions without admitting [any thesis]. ^6 
“(c) Those who claim at present to be Prasangika-Madhyamika 
[assert]: There is no assertion {khas len) with regard to either ultimate 
[reality] or conventional [reality] even as convention {iha shad du 
yah) in our own system. If there were any such thesis {dam hca'), it 
w^ould be necessary to also admit the example and logical reason for 
proving it. Then, we would become Svatantrika. Therefore the 
Prasahgika has no system of his own.^^ 

dis ni tshul gsum tshad mas grub pa'i rtags kyis hyed na rah rgyud dan 
tshul gsum khas blahs kyi mthar thug pa team gyis hyed na that 'gyur du ’dod par 
snah ho j| (LR 405b6f.). As to the whole explanation of the theory, see LR 
404b5— 406al. Tsoh kha pa presents it with a citation of Jayananda’s own 
statements from the Madhyamakavataratlka; cf. Rtjegg 1983: 228. 

’dis ni rah la phyogs bsgruh rgyu med kyah gzan phyogs ’gog pa tsam 
dan ’dod pa yod kyah dam hca ’ med pa dan rah phyogs med pa yah don dam pa 
la dpyod pa ’i skahs su ran hzin med pa la sags pa ’i dam hca ’ mi ’jog pa la hyed 
kyi khas len gah yin thams cad med par ni mi ’dod pas don dam pa la dpyod pa ’i 
skahs su rah hzin med pa’i bsgruh hya khas blahs nas de rah lugs su bsgruh pa ni 
rah rgyud pa dah de liar khas mi len par gzan gyi ’dod pa ’gog pa tsam hyed pa 
ni thal ’gyur bar hyed par snah ho 1| (LR 406b6ff.) As to the whole explanation 
of the theory, see LR 406al— 407a2; cf. Rtjegg 1983: 228. 

da Ita dhu ma thal ’gyur bar ’dod pa dag ni don dam pa dah tha shad pa 
gan la brtsams pa’i khas len ni tha shad du yah rah lugs la med de gal te de ’dra 
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“(d) Some early Tibetan Madhy^amika scholars in Tibet who followed 
CandrakTrti refute such assertions as that the Madhyamika has 
neither philosophical position of his own system nor valid cognition 
to prove it. Their own system is [as follows]: [The Madhyamika] 
refutes both perception and inference that are objectively gained 
{diios po stohs zugs = vastubalapravrtta) valid cognition, [which is 
consisting in the system where] one accepts the establishment of valid 
cognition and its object (gzal hya — prameya) as real existence {ran gi 
mishan nid kyis) that has been investigated by right reasoning {rigs 
pa). Then he accepts on the conventional level valid cognition and its 
object that have not been investigated [by right reasoning] and that 
are acknowledged in the world {'jig rten grays 

The idea of c corresponds to B in the Grub mtha’ chen mo that the 
Madhy^amika even conventionally has neither a thesis of his own nor 
a valid cognition to prove it. View b, which partly’^ corresponds to B, 
rejects a thesis and valid cognition only for investigating ultimate 
reality^ {don dam bden pa), whereas c rejects them even for investiga- 
ting conventional reality. In this manner, the ‘ 'false interpretations” 
of the Prasangika-Madhyamaka represented as A and B are in fact 
outlined and criticized in the Lam rim chen mo. 

Tsoh kha pa’s attribution of a to Jayananda, based on the latter’s 
own statement, is acceptable. Concerning b, ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa in 
his note to the Lam rim chen mo (LRmchan 237a4) comments on the 
very same lines of Tsoh kha pa that “a translator who was a disciple 
of Jayananda” is identical with Khu lo tsa ba mDo sde ’bar {alias 
mDo sde dpal [11th c.])^^. This is also probably right since the same 
view is ascribed to him by Go ram pa in his dBu ma’i spyi ston^^l 


6a 7 dam hca' yod na de sgruh hyed kyi dpe dan rtags kyan 'dad dgos la de Ita na 
ran rgyud par 'gyur ro || des na thal 'gyur ha la ran lugs gan yaii med de | (LR 
407a2ff.). As to the whole explanation of the theory, see LR 407a2— 407b6. 
This is discussed in Matsijmoto 1989: 246 ff. = 1990: 34 ff. 

snon gyi dhu ma pa slob dpon zla ha 7 rjes su bran ba 7 bod kyi mkhas pa 
kha cig ni de Itar dbu ma pa la rah lugs kyi phyogs dan de dag sgruh byed kyi 
tshad ma med par 'dod pa 7 lugs rnams legs par sun phyuh nets rah gi lugs ni j 
rigs pas rnam par dpyad pa 7 rah gi mtshan hid kyis gzal hya dan tshad ma 7 
rnam gzag khas len pa'i dhos po stobs zugs kyi tshad ma mhon rjes ghis ka bkag 
nas tha shad du ma dpyad pa 7 jig rten grogs pa 7 tshad ma dah gzal hya khas 
blahs nas ... || (LR 407b6-408a3); cf. Rxtegg 1983: 229. 

29 It is indicated in Rijegg 1983: 228, 229 n. 65. 

39 dBu ma’i spyi ston 98a6—99a4: shon gyi thal *gyur ba chen po khu lo tsd 
ha mdo sde dpal gyis hzed pa ni dbu ma pa la rah ’dod kyi dam bca ’ med ces pa 
"ah don dam bden pa las brtsams te rah bzin med pa "am skye ba med pa la sags 
pa"i dam bca" cir yah khas mi len pa yin gyi spyir rah "dod kyi dam bca" med pa 
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Furthermore, it has been attested by Williams that d is rMa bya 
Byah brtsoii's own view, as ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa himself has 
indicated correctly in his note on the LR (LRmchan 240b5), and that 
B1 is his purvapaksa refuted in the ’Thad pa’i rgyan^h Accordingly, 
B1 is wrongly ascribed to rMa bya By an brtson by ’Jam dbyahs bzad 
pa in the Grub mtha’ ehen mo^^. Williams (1985: 2111) has sugge- 
sted that B1 is in reality the view of rMa bya Byah chub ye ses, who 
was one of the four great sons of Pa tshab Ri ma grags (1055- ? [Deb 
shon cha 8a2, BA 343]), based on Go ram pa’s attribution to rMa bya 
Byah ye of the purvapaksa refuted in the ’Thad pa’i rgyan that the 
Madhyamika does not even have a thesis for negation {dgag pa dam 
The attribution of A and B1 to the lineage of Than sag 
monastery and rGya dmar respectively also remains questionable: 
Zan Than sag pa Ye ses ’byun gnas (11th c.), who was also one of the 
four great disciples of sPa tshab as well as a great contributor to the 
development of Prasahgika-Madhyamaka^'*^, is mentioned by Ron 


ma yin te | tha snad kyi de kho na dpyod paH tshe rail 'dod kyi dam bca‘ yod pas 
so i! . Go ram pa’s refutation of this view is slightly different from that of Tsoh 
kha pa; cf. dBu ma’i spyi ston 103b5 and LR 409a2~-410a2. 

31 ’Thad pa’i rgyan 21a6-b5. This purvapaksa is verbally almost identical 
with Bl; both quote W 29: yadi kd cana pratijnd, sydn me tata esa me hhaved 
dosah I ndsti ca mama pratijndy tasmdn naivdsti me dosah // (Johnston — 
Kijnst 61: gal te iias dam hcas ’ga’ yod // des na iia la skyon de yod // iia la dam 
hca’ med pas na // iia ni skyon med kho na yin // [D 28al, P 32al f.]). Williams 
(1985: 208) has suggested that ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa is presumably quoting 
this account directly from Byah brtson, either from his commentary on PP, 
the dBu ma’i stoh thun, or from the ’Thad pa’i rgyan. 

32 According to Williams this erroneous attribution of Bl to rMa bya 
Byah brtson may have been intentional, in other words, ’Jam dbyahs bzad 
pa may have intended to discredit Byah brtson, for whom the later Sa sky a 
pas seem to have had great esteem. Although I am also inclined to suppose 
that ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’s attributions were based on some specific inten- 
tion, I can hardly believe that it indeed brought discredit on the Sa sky a pa, 
for Byah brtson ’s argument against Bl seems to have been very familiar to 
that of the later Sa skya pa masters. 

33 Thad pa’i rgyan 24b5: yaii kha cig rnam head dgag pa% dam hca’ yaii 
pha rol gyi log rtog dgag par ’dod nas de nor hyas pa yin gyi | dhu ma pa rail la 
dgag pa’i dam hca’ tsam yah med do zes zer ro || ; cf. Yah dag ’od zer 14b4f. 

34 Cf. Deb shon cha 8a2f., BA 343 f. According to gZon nu dpal (1392- 
1481), “Zan Than sag pa founded Than sag monastery and lectured extensi- 
vely on the Madhyamaka system; he composed commentaries on the Madhya- 
makavatara, Yuktisastika, Catuhsataka, RatnavalT and other texts. Owing 
to him, the teaching of the Madhyamaka has continued uninterruptedly up to 
the present [i.e. at the time of gZon nu dpal] at Than sag; [this teaching] 
spread through many excellent scholars from dBus and gTsah, which is of 
great benefit for the Madhyamaka” (Deb shon cha 8a5-7, BA 343 f.: zah than 
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stoii and Go ram pa, according to whom he does not seem to have had 
such a nihilistic view as A or rGya mar pa Byaii chub grags alias 
sTod Inns rGya mar ba (12th c.) rather seems to have been a Svatan- 
trika master^^. 

sag pas ni \ than sag htab nas dhu ma"i chad nan legs par 7 ndzad de 1 khog gis 
mdzad pai 'jug pai ti ka | rigs pa drug bcu pa 'i ti ka \ rin chen phren hai ti ka 
rnams mthofi ste \ de dag las gzan pa yan mdzad pa 'dra'o !1 than sag tu ni din 
sail gi bar du khoh la brten nas dbu ma'i hsad pa rgyun ma chad par byun |i dhus 
gtsan gi dge bses bzah po man pos kyan dar gtugs te | dhu ma la phan pa che b 1! ). 
The Deb ther shon po further enumerates ten names of Than sag pa's succes- 
sors (Deb snon cha 8a7"-8b3). They are said to have held the PP and the 
Madhyamakavatara as most authoritative (Deb snon cJia 8b3). 

Cf. Rigs lam kun gsal llb4, where Zah Than sag pa is said to have 
admitted that there are right reasonings to investigate ultimate and conven- 
•■tional realities respectively (kun rdzob dart don dam dpyad gzir bzun nas de la 
dpyad pai rigs pa la 'dod do)\ dBu ma’i spyi ston 105al, where Zah Than sag 
pa’s statement is cited that “there is no contradiction if one applies an auto- 
nomous reasoning since it is not the case to investigate ultimate reality” (don 
dam dpyod pai skabs min pas |1 rail rgyud by as kyah 'gal ha med 11 ). — As known 
from the Deb ther shon po, the Than sag monastery was one of the centres of 
Madhyamaka study in the century. Ron ston Ses bya kun rig learned 
Madhyamaka from gl^on nu rgyal mtshan there (cf, Jackson 1988: iii) and 
admired Than sag pa calling him “a new Candraklrti” (zla grags gsar ma) in 
the colophon of his Rigs lam kun gsal (68b5). Within the dGe lugs pas, howe- 
ver, the tradition of Thah sag monastery does not seem to have been so highly 
esteemed, Thu’u bkwan Bio bzah chos kyi hi ma (1737-1802) has written: “It 
is owing to Red mda’ ba that at present everybody, sage and fool, says ’dBu 
ma, dBu ma’ [i.e. the Madhyamaka is very popular]; before [Red mda’ ba] 
there had been nothing other than a corpse of dBu ma in Thah sag” (deh sail 
mkhas rmoiis kun kha dbu ma sna dbu ma zer ba 'di red mda ' ha 'i drin yin \ de 'i 
goit thaii sag na dbu ma si ro gcig las gzan med zer H [6el gyi me loh, Sa sky a pa 
10a5]). 

36 rGya dmar seems to have belonged to the intellectual lineage of rNog 
Bio Idan ses rab (1059—1109) because the teachers of rGya dmar such as Gahs 
po Se’u Bio grus byah chub and ’Khyuh Rin chen grags pa (Deb shon cha 
3a7, BA 332) are placed among the disciples of rNog (Deb shon cha 38a2f., 
BA 326). The famous Phya pa Chos kyi sen ge (1108-1169) learned from rGya 
dmar, and rGya dmar himself composed many commentaries on and summa- 
ries of the Pramanaviniscaya, Satyadvayavibhahga, etc. (Deb shon ca 3blf., 
BA 332). Besides, the Deb ther shon po tells us that Karma pa Dus gsum 
mkhyen pa (1110-1193), a disciple of sGam po pa, learned the (five) teachings 
of Maitreya (hyams chos, i.e. the Mahay anasutralarnkara, the Madhyanta- 
vibhaga, the Ratnagotravibhaga, the Dharmadharmatavibhaga and the 
Abhisamayalamkara) and the three eastern Madhyamakaprajhaparamita 
teachings (dbu ma ier [== sar'] gsum, i.e. the Satyadvayavibhahga of Jhana- 
garbha, the Madhyamakalarnkara of Santaraksita and the Madhyamaka- 
loka of Kamalasila) from dGya dmar and Phya pa (Deb shon na 32a7— 32bl, 
BA 475). Thus he was rather a Rah rgyud pa master. In Sakya mchog Man’s 
dBu ma’i byuh tshul, his name appears after Khyuh rin chen grags in the 
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that of the Kashmirian Jayananda, who is the author of the Madhya- 
makavataratTka as well as of the Tarkamudgara. In fact, rMa bya 
Byah brtson had a close relation to Jayananda as well as to Khu lo 
tsa ba mDo sde ’bar^s xhe Tarkamudgara, a short work consisting of 
20 verses, definitely expresses an opposition to the logicians following 
Dharmakirti who assert that ultimate reality is possible to be under- 
stood by means of objectively gained {yul ditos stohs kyis zugs pa == 
visayavastubalapravrtta) valid cognition (st. 1). rMa bya Byah brtson 
as well has negated such a valid cognition in his ’Thad pa’i rgyan 
(21a4ff.). He, however, negates B too (ib. 21a6ff.) and concludes that 
“the Madhyamika conventionally understands objects of positive 
proof as well as of negation {dgag sgruh kyi don) by means of the four 
kinds of valid cognition acknowledged in the world ( 'jig rten la grags 
pa’i tshad ma), viz. perception, inference, authoritative statement 
and comparison; the Madhyamika has no thesis in ultimate reality, 
but conventionally sets forth a thesis for negating [others’ positions] 
in the case of [investigating ultimate reality] and a thesis for positi- 
vely proving [conventional reality] in general’ This conclusion 


Tsoh kha pa - . . . (Gahga’i chu rgyun 25b6-26a5; Jackson 1985: 31 n. 33). 
Tsoh kha pa has recorded in his own gSan yig the lineages for the study of 
Nagarjuna’s works that also came down from Pa tshab through rMa bya 
Byah ye and rMa bya Byah brtson (gSan yig 30b3-31al; Jackson 1985: 31 
n. 33). The name of Red mda’ ba, however, never occurs there. Sakya mchog 
Idan has enumerated rMa bya Byah brtson and Zah Thah sag pa among the 
four direct disciples of Pa tshab (dBu ma’i byuh tshul 13a5ff.). 

38 The Deb ther shon po tells us that rMa bya Byah brtson was a disciple 
of not only Phya pa Chos kyi sen ge (1109—1169), but also of Pa tshab, Khu lo 
tsa ba and Jayananda (Deb shon cha 8a3f., BA 343). He is reported to have 
composed a commentary on the Tarkamudgara besides many other commen- 
taries on and summaries of the Madhyamaka teaching (Deb shon cha 8a4f., 
BA 343); he relied more upon the theory of Jayananda, i.e. of the Prasahgika, 
than that of his teacher Phya pa, i.e. of the Svatantrika, as did his colleague 
gTsah nag pa (Deb shon cha 4a6f., BA 334). The Tarkamudgara, which is 
found in verse form in the Tibetan canon (D 3869, P 5270), was translated by 
Jayananda himself in collaboration with Khu lo tsa ba. Both masters as well 
as Pa tshab also cooperated in translating the Mahayanasutrasamuccaya (D 
3961, P 8358) ascribed to DTpamkarasrljhana (Atisa [Deb shon ca 15a3f., 
BA 272]). 

39 ’Thad pa’i rgyan 21b5ff.: de liar dhos po stobs zugs kyi tshad ma kun 
rdzob tu ’an mi 'thad cin \ pha rol ’am ’jig rten la grags pa ’i tshad ma tsam las 
ma hlafis na kun rdzob tsam du dgag sgruh kyi rnam gzag gaii yan mi ’grub pas \ 
mnon sum dan | rjes su dpag pa dan 1 lun dan | ner ’jal ba zes bya ha ’jig rten la 
grags pa ’i tshad ma bzis tha snad tsam du phyogs ghis dgag sgrub kyi don rtogs 
par rnam par ’jog pa yin no || ; ib. 25a2f.: dbu ma pa’i tshul la don dam par dgag 
sgrub kyi dam bca ’ gah yan med mod kyi | kho ho cog gis kyah don dam par dgag 
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seems to be more positive for logical method than view h ascribed to 
Khu lo tsa ba in the Lam rim chen mo. 

Thus considered, ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’s attribution of the “false 
interpretations” of the Prasangika-Madhyamaka theory to the early 
Madhyamaka masters related to Pa tshab and Jayananda is by no 
means reliable. One may even suspect him of having intentionally 
discredited them, as Williams has suggested (see n. 32). It is at least 
proper to understand that at the time of ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa these 
masters were not highly respected by the dGe lugs pas^<>. Tsoh kha pa, 
on the other hand, has attributed both theories A and B to his 
contemporaries, whose names are however not specified^h One 


sgruh kyi dam hca ’ gah yan hyas pa med la \ kun rdzob tsam du 'dir skabs su bah 
pa rnam bead dgag pa ’i dam. bca ’ tsam dart 1 spyir yofis good bsgrub pa ’i dam bca ’ 
yah by as mod kyi | . 

Within the Sa skya pa, on the other hand, these masters have been 
regarded as advocates of the “theory of freedom of extremes as the middle 
view” {nithei" hral la dbii mar smra 6a), which is presented by Go ram pa as a 
rightful interpretation of the Prasangika-Madhyamaka theory. According to 
him, rNog Bio Idan ses rab, Mar pa, Mi la ras pa, Pa tshab Ki ma grags, Thaii 
sag pa, rMa by a By ah brtson as well as the Sa skya pa masters up to Red 
mda’ ba belonged to the tradition of this theory (ITa bah san ’byed 2b3 and 
5a4ff., indicated in Matsumoto 1982b: 164, 1989: 233 and 1990: 24). In this 
regard, it should be noted that ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa does not include Pa 
tshab iNi ma grags in the advocates of the “false Madhyamaka theories”. On 
the contrary, he defends Pa tshab ’s position by expressly remarking that the 
opinion of Pa tshab is not the same as Than sag pa etc. (Grub chen K 30al, B 
23a7, indicated in Rtjegg 1983: 228). 

It is known that Mi bskyod rdo rje (1507“ 1554) maintained B as well 
and admired the four great sons of Pa tshab and their followers such as Red 
mda’ ba (Dwags brgyud 75af., indicated in Williams 1983: 126 and 1985: 
212, 222 n. 23 f.). Red mda’ ba is particularly approved of by Mi bskyod rdo 
rje. This important teacher of Tsoh kha pa claims with a quote of VV 29 in his 
dBu ’jug ’grel chen that the Madhyamika has no philosophical position (phy- 
ogs), therefore he is never disproved by others, and that the theses that refute 
four kinds of origination [propounded at the beginning of the Mulamadhya- 
makakarika by Nagarjuna] are theses solely for opponents who propound 
any of the four kinds of origination, but they are not the system {ran lugs) of 
the Madhyamika (dBu ’jug ’grel chen 44b6ff.: dbu ma pa la ni phyogs gait yan 
med pa'i phyir gzan gyis ci 'an brgal du med pa yin no . 'di dag ni mtha' bzi 
las skye bar smra ha dag dgag pa H phyir de dag gi nor dam hcas pa tsam yin gyi 1 
dbu yyia pa raft gi lugs ma yin te\). Although Williams has implied the possibi- 
lity that Red mda’ ba is referred to by Tson kha pa as one of those who are 
said to have '‘claimed to be Prasahgika-Madhyamika” in the Lam rim chen 
mo, at the moment one should just note that in Tson kha pa’s own gSan yig 
the name of Red mda’ ba is recorded in the lineages neither for the study of 
Nagarjuna’s Rigs tshogs, RatnavalT and eulogies, nor for the study of the 
Mulamadhyamakakarika with the PP (see n. 37). 
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certain thing is that the '‘false interpretations” of the Prasahgika- 
Madhyamaka theory have existed and been discussed since the time 
of rMa by a By ah brtson. In other words, Tsoh kha pa or the dGe lugs 
pas were neither the first nor the only critics of these “false interpre- 
tations”. 

III. The “False Interpretations” of the Theory of the 
Prasangika-Madhyamaka 
in Early Tibetan Madhyamaka Tradition 

Matsijmoto (1989/1990) has identified A and B criticized by Tsoh 
kha pa in his Lam rim chen mo with the “theory of freedom from 
extremes as the middle view” (mtha" hral la dhu ma smra ha) or the 
“view of neither existence nor non-existence” (yod min med min gyi 
Ita ha) propounded by Go ram pa. He (1990: 28f. and 34) quotes the 
passages where the “false interpretations” attributed to Tsoh kha 
pa’s contemporaries are described (see n. 23f. and 27) and explains 
that “It is our understanding that the views of both of these groups 
of objectors are basically the same, that is to say, the ‘theory of 
freedom from extremes as the middle view.’ This theory is here 
presented quite simply as the view that would hold that the Madhya- 
mika (Thal-’gyur-ba) school makes no assertions whatsoever of its 
own ...” (ib. 35). He even states: “Our conclusion is that all Madhya- 
mika thought in Tibet up until the appearance of Tsong-kha-pa may 
be considered to have been basically forms of the ‘theory of freedom 
from extremes as the middle view,’ for prior to Tsong-kha-pa there is 
to be found no logical criticism whatsoever of this theory” (ib. 26). 

This interpretation, however, apparently contradicts the fact that 
B has already been criticized by rMa by a Byah brtson in the 12th 
century, and it was even criticized by Go ram pa himself. In his dBu 
ma’i spyi ston (32b2f.), for instance, Go ram pa criticizes the follow- 
ing four interpretations of the Prasangika-Madhyamaka theory 
propounded by “those who pride themselves of being Madhyamikas” 
{dhu mar rlom pa), (1) to maintain that ail the conventional is 
[established] in accord with the world {kun rdzob thams cad 'jig rten 
pa'i lugs su 'dod pa), (2) to maintain that the two kinds of reality are 
[established] in accord with ordinary people and saints respectively 
{bden gnis skye 'phags so so'i lugs su 'dod pa), (3) to maintain that the 
conventional is neither existent nor non-existent {kun rdzob yod min 
med min du 'dod pa), and (4) to maintain that the designation that 
there is no object of designation is existent {btags don med pa'i btags 
pa yod pa). Among them, (1) is none other than B, i.e, the opinion 
that “the Madhyamika has nothing to assert as his own system even 
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on the conventional level" {dbu ma pa la ran lugs kyi khas blans ci yah 
med [ib. 32b3f.]); (2) concurs with A, for it is the opinion that '‘There 
is no establishment of the two kinds of reality in his own system" 
{rah lugs kyi hden ghis kyi rnam gzag med [ib. 34b2]); (3) is to assert 
the 'Theory of freedom from extremes as the middle view" on the 
conventional level (cf. ib. 35blf.); (4) seems to be Tsoh kha pa’s 
position, since the same theory is attributed to Tsoh kha pa elsewhere 
(ib. 108a5). Ron ston, one of the contemporaries of Tsoh kha pa, also 
extensively refutes in his Nes don rnam hes A and In this way, it 
is clear that A and B were regarded as false by Tsoh kha pa as well as 
his Sa sky a pa opponents in the 15*^^ century. Therefore one must 
distinguish these ''false theories" refuted in the Lam rim chen mo 
from Go ram pa’s own Madhyamaka theory, i.e. the "theory of 
freedom from extremes as the middle way" or the "view of neither 
existence nor non-existence", which is concerned solely with ultimate 

reality ^3, 


33al-~36a3 he sets forth his opponent’s theory to be refuted; "The 
Prasahgika-Madhyamika has no thesis even conventionally; ... he accepts 
neither valid cognition to prove it . . . nor establishment of the conventional" 
( "ga ’ iig dbu ma that "gyur ha la | tha shad du yah rah lugs kyi dam bca ’ med de | 

. . . dam bca ’ med jpas de sgruh byed kyi tshad ma ’ah khas mi len zih | . . . kun 
rdzob kyah gian iior *jig rten gzug pa ’i don du khas blahs par zad kyi rah lugs la 
ni ma yin no zes smta bar byed do ||). He also uses the expression dbu ma par 
rlom pa for his opponent (ib. 34a3). 

•*3 The view that is criticized by Tsoh kha pa in his LR and that is identi- 
fied by Go ram pa as the "view of neither existence nor non-existence" is 
concerned with the question whether the ultimate reality as the middle view 
(dbu ma) is "non-existence of own-being" {rah hzin med pa) or "neither ex- 
istence of own-being nor non-existence of own-being" {rah hzin yod min m.ed 
min), Tsoh kha pa states: "... if one negates even the non-existence of own- 
being that is the object of discriminative knowledge, one negates the [correct] 
view of the Madhyamika, since one negates the object of the discriminative 
knowledge through which one understands that all things have no own-being. 
Those who assert that [it is the middle view] to negate both existence of 
own-being and non-existence of own-being should be asked to explain how to 
negate the non-existence of own-being [of the aggregates], which is the object 
of the discriminative knowledge through which it has been ascertained that 
the aggregates have no own-being" (. . . rab de’i yul ran hzin med pa de 
yah 'gog na ni dbu ma pa’i Ita ba*sun ’byin pa yin te chos rnams rah bzin med 
par rtogs pa’i ses rab kyi yul sun ’hyin pa’i phyir to H rah hzin yod med ghis ka 
sun ’by in par ’dod pa de la 'di dri bar bya ste phuh po la rah hzin med do sham 
dll hes pa ’i ses rah kyi yul rah hzin med pa de ji Itar hyas pas sun ’byin pa smos 
Mg li [LR 383a3ff.]); "By means of that which only negates own-being why 
should it be necessary to negate the object [itself, i.e. the understanding that 
there is no own-being] ? ... If, regarding even this kind of understanding as a 
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It is known from these discussions of theory B that the most 
crucial question for the Prasangika-Madhyamika is how to interpret 
Nagarjuna’s statement of VV 29 “I have no thesis of my own'’ (see 
n. 19). The advocates of B are exclusively arguing on the authority^ of 
this statement. That is to say, it is quite conceivable that a similar 
discussion thereof might have occurred in Tibet earlier than the intro- 
duction of Candrakirti’s works by Pa tshab. The same can be said 

fault, one negates both good conception and bad conception, it is evident that 
one wishes to plant the theory of the Chinese master Hva sah” {rail bzin rnam 
par bead pa tsam gyis yul de sun dhyun yah ci dgos te . . . 'di 'dra ba'i riog pa la 
’ah skyon du hltas nas bzah rtog dah nan riog gah yin kyah ’gog na ni rgya nag gi 
mkhan po hva sah gi gznh ’dzugs ’dod par gsal pa yin no j! [LR 386a4ff., tr. 
^Iatsumoto 1990: 20 (1)]). This view criticized here is obviously the "‘view of 
neither existence nor non-existence”. In his ITa ba’i san ’byed, Go ram pa in 
turn attacks Tsoh kha pa demonstrating a difference between the ‘'view of 
neither existence nor non-existence” and Hva sah’s theory (ITa ba’i san 
’byed 17a2ff., tr. Matsumoto 1990: 24 [4]). It is, however, by no means the 
same view as A or B, which negate even establishment of conventional things. 
- One important argument of Matsumoto for his interpretation is presented 
in Matsumoto 1982b. There he has indicated Go ram pa’s identification of 
the “view of neither existence nor non-existence” with the theory that the 
Madhyamika has no assertion of his own with regard to a biographical 
account of Tsoh kha pa. mKhas grub rje, the author of the secret biography 
of Tsoh kha pa, describes a dialogue between Tsoh kha pa and MahjusrT: 
“Then [Tsoh kha pa] asked [MahjusrT through Bla ma dBu ma pa:] ‘Which is 
the view that now I have [in my mind], Prasahgika or Svatantrika?’. [Mah- 
jusrT] answered: ‘Neither [Prasahgika] nor [Svatantrika]’. At that time, also 
this master (Tsoh kha pa) had in his mind only (1) the easy view that [the 
Madhyamika] has neither assertion nor something to grasp [as his own 
system] {de dus hed kyi Ita ha ’di that rah gah yin ins pas 1 gah yah min gsuhs | 
de dus rje ’di’i thugs la yah khas len ci yah med cih 1 gah du ’ah hzuh mi nan par 
Ita ha de thugs la bde ha tsam yod par ’dug go 1| [gSah ba’i rnam thar 3a3, tr. 
Matsumoto 1982b: 168]). Go ram pa comments on this account as follows: 
“Here the author of this biography seems to describe that MahjusrT presuma- 
bly answered in this way because at that time this master (Tsoh kha pa) had 
in his mind (2) the View of neither existence nor non-existence’ that had been 
descended from Zah Thah sag pa” (de la rnam thar rtsom pa po na re 1 de’i tshe 
rje ’di hid kyi thugs rgyud la zah thah sag pa nas brgyud pa’i yod min med min 
gyi Ita ba de yod pas de skad du gsuhs pa yin par ’dud ces bris snah ho H [ITa ba’i 
san ’byed 17b3f., tr. Matsumoto 1982b: 167]). Here Go ram pa’s interpreta- 
tion of mKhas grub rje’s description (1) as (2) the “view of neither existence 
nor non-existence” should also be understood as relating solely to ultimate 
reality. Besides, I assume that Go ram pa had his own reason for this reading: 
From the viewpoint of Go ram pa, Tsoh kha pa’s Madhyamaka view before 
the meeting with MahjusrT must have been a “genuine” one because he had 
learned it from such a teacher as Red mda’ ba, who belonged to the good 
lineage of the “view of neither existence nor non-existence” descended from 
Pa tshab Ni ma grags. Go ram pa refers Tsoh kha pa’s “special” Madhya- 
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about A The theory of the two kinds of reality as well as the 

logical method to prove the truth of emptiness must have been most 
important subjects of debate for Madhyamika masters transmitted 
from India to Tibet. Sakya mchog Idan says: '‘Although when Atisa 
came into Tibet there was in fact no translation of Candrakirti's own 
works, [Atisa] composed some minor explanatory treatises [of that 
tradition] such as the ‘Elucidation of the Two Kinds of Reality’ 
and “Although at the time of rNog lo tsa ba chen po there was no 
translation of Prasangika treatises, [he refuted the Prasahgika] 
depending on [his experience of] hearing the teachings of [Prasahgika 
masters] in India or Tibet . . . He explains as his own position that the 
Madhyamaka system of Nagarjuna should be known relying on the 
reasoning of [Dharmaklrti] who composed the Pram ana varttika^^e. 
This transmission suggests the possibility that the Prasahgika theory 
had been known to Tibetans and discussed by them before Candra- 
kirti’s works were introduced. Actually, Atisa, who was not in favor 


maka to MahjusrT’s teaching: “The second theory [i.e. Tson kha pa’s special 
theory of the extreme of annihilation as the middle view] did not arise [in his 
mind] during the time when the master Tsoh kha pa was studying the mea- 
ning of the [Madhyamaka] teachings under a great teacher [i.e. Red mda’ 
ba?]. But later, after having met with Mahjusrl who had been invited from 
mDo khams, [Tsoh kha pa] created both such special tenets concerning the 
essence of the Madhyamaka and an extremely great number of special 
systems concerning the essence of Mantravajrayana” (lugs gnis pa "di ni rje 
tson kha pa snar yohs ’dzin dam pa la brten nas gsun rab kyi don la sbyaiis pa 
hyas pa dus su ma hyun la | mdo khams nas gdan drafts pa H 'jam dhyans dan 
mjal phyin chad dhu ma H gnad la yan thun mon ma yin pa '% dam bca ’ 'di tsam 
dan 1 gsah snags rdo rje theg pa'i gnad la yan | thun moh ma yin pa'i grub mtha' 
rab tu mart po bcas pa yin la 1 [ITa ba’i san ’byed 35b6ff., tr. Matstjmoto 
1990: 25 (5)]). For mKhas grub rje, on the other hand, Tsoh kha pa’s view 
before his conversion through ManjusrT must have been a “false” one. There- 
fore he seems to have simply attributed to young Tsoh kha pa the easily 
understandable theory that the Madhyamika has no assertion of his own, 
which was indeed asserted by many other “Madhyamikas” at that time. 

^ It is well-known that the discussion of the qualification “ultimately” 
(don dam par = paramdrthatas) to the negation of all things is found in PP 
25-30. 

dBu ma’i byuh tshul 13al f.: jo bo a ti sa bod yul du by on pa de'i tshe | zla 
ba aid kyi gzun dnos su ma 'gyur kyan | bden pa gnis kyi rab tu byed pa sags 
dgons ’grel gyi hstan bcos thor hu dctg mdzad f 

dBu ma’i byuh tshul 13b7— 14a4: rnog lo tsd ha chen po'i dus su ni \ thal 
'gyur pa ’i gzun ma 'gyur yaft | 'phags yul du 'am bod du de dag gi gsun 'gros 
gsan pa la brten nas { tshul gsum pa can gyi rtags la ma rten par dhu ma 'i don 
rtogs pa yod par 'dod pa la | ji skad du 1 . . . zes thal ^gyur ba la dan | . . . zes dgag 
pa mdzad nas \ rah lugs ni 1 klu sgruh zabs kyi dhu ma rnam 'grel mdzad pa'i 
rig{s^ pa la rten nas ses dgos par 'chad do \\. 
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of logic in all contexts (cf. n. 36), has been reputed to be a Prasaiigika 
master in generaP'^. In order to understand the entire picture of the 
early Tibetan Madhyamaka presented by Atisa, rNog lo tsa ba, etc., 
all the details of the Madhyamaka system called '^Great Madhya- 
maka” (dhu ma chen po) should be clarified^s. 

Yet even now there is reason to think that theory B had been 
criticized even in the pre-Pa tshab period. In his dBu ma’i spyi ston 
(94a3— 105bl ), Go ram pa discusses B in great detail, introducing and 
criticizing various views of such early masters as Klu mes, Phya pa, 
Khu lo tsa ba, gTsah nag pa and rMa by a By ah brtson, before he 
enters into his refutation of Tsoh kha pa’s theory. The view to be 
refuted with regard to the Prasahgika system is described as follows; 
“When ascertaining the ultimate truth, a logical reason of an autono- 
mous reasoning is not acceptable; it is proper to apply solely the 
prasanga method, since the Madhyamika has no positive assertion of 
his own”49. Against this position. Go ram pa introduces the opinion of 
Klu mes at first. Klu mes Tshul khrims ses rab (10th c.) is reported to 
have built temples and contributed to the reestablishment of 
Buddhism in Tibet during the sixty-four years preceding Atisa’s 
coming into Tibet (1042 [Deb shon ka 28alff., kha 6a3, BA 61, 74]). 
According to Go ram pa, Klu mes and others have criticized the 
previous view (B) by stating that “The assertions are not right that 
[the Prasangika] has no thesis of his own and that the topic [of reaso- 
ning] {chos can) has no common appearance (mthun snafi) [to both 


47 Tsoh kha pa, for instance, states that “Following the way of Atisa who 
seems to have mainly followed CandrakTrti’s system, the great early [Madh- 
yamaka] masters of this instruction mainly relied on this system” (jo ho chen 
po slob dpon zla ha grogs pa% lugs la gtso bar mdzad par snan ba’i rjes su ’brans 
nas gdams nag ’di ’i bla ma gon ma chen po rnams kyaii lugs de la gtso bor ’dzin 
pa yin no 1 [LR 343a5]). It may be possible to read here Tsoh kha pa’s slight 
doubt about Atisa’s position as Prasahgika in his use of the word “seems” 
(snail ha), or it may simply show us a general opinion of his time. Modern 
scholars such as Yamaguchi (1988: 225-230) and Hakamaya (1989a: 131 ff.), 
however, have considered Atisa as a proponent of the theories (1) and (2) 
rather than as a Prasahgika master. Atisa himself refers to CandrakTrti’s 
teaching of the two kinds of reality in his Satyadvayavatara (D 3902, 72b7f.; 
cf. Ruegg 1988: 1254 n. 13 and 1276). 

48 For the “Great Madhyamaka”, refer e.g. to Kxtijp 1983: 34—45. - Atisa 
also used this appellation in his Bodhimargapradipapahjika (D 3948, 
280a4ff., 280a7, 281a2ff., and 282b6f,, as indicated in Hakamaya 1992: 69f.; 
cf. also Rxjegg 1969: 61 n. 2). 

4Q dBu ma’i spyi ston 94b4: de kho na nid gtan la ’bebs paH take ran rgyud 
kyi rtags mi ’thad par thal ba tsam ’ha ’ zig by a bar rigs te | dbu ma pa ran hid la 
ze ’dod kyi khas len cuii zad kyah med pa phyir te 1 . 
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parties of debate] Go ram pa, who is not content with this 
argument of Kin mes, presents his own criticism of the same view 
later (ib. 102b3~103a4). If this information of Go ram pa is accurate, 
it can be said that theory B was criticized even before Atisa. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the ‘'false interpretations” of 
the theory of the Prasahgika-Madhyamaka have existed and been 
examined since the time of Atisa or even earlier. It has probably been 
transmitted through the main lineage of Tibetan Prasahgika to both 
the Sa skya pa and the dGe lugs pa. In this respect, the “false 
Madhyamaka theories” expounded by ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa in his 
Grub mtha’ chen mo - i.e. (1) the Hva sah’s rdzogs chen, (2) the Jo 
nan pa’s theory of “emptiness-of-other”, and (3A/B) — may have 
become a kind of traditional group of heretical Madhyamaka 
doctrines for the later dGe lugs pas, and for some Sa skya pas, too. 
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Epic and Purdnic Bibliography (up to 1985) annotated and with indexes. 
Compiled under the chairmanship of Heinrich von Stietencron by 
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K.-P. Gietz, A. Kollmann, S. Dietrich, R. Sohnen-Thieme, A. S. Pfeiffer 
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Indexes. [Purana Research Publications Tubingen, Vol. 3, I-II]. 
Wiesbaden; Otto Harrassowitz, 1992. LX + 2116 p. DM 358,-. 

Die vorliegende Bibliographie ist neben L. Rochers The Puranas 
(Wiesbaden 1986) eines der wichtigsten neueren Hilfsmittel fiir die Purana- 
Forschung und dartiber hinaus fiir die damit eng verbundene Erforsehung des 
indischen Epos. Folgende Literaturbereiche wurden darin bibliographisch 
erfaBt: 
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Sthalapuranas sowie der sogenannten ,,Kasten-Puranas“ (wie z. B. des 
Mallapurana) . Manuskripte blieben im allgemeinen unberiicksichtigt; einige 
Handschriftentkataloge wurden jedoch miteinbezogen. Die Bhagavadgita ist 
zwar ausfiihrlich eingearbeitet, im Hinblick auf die Spezial-Bibliographien 
von J. C. Kapoor und W. M. Callewaert - Sh. Hemraj aber nur in 
beschranktem Umfang. 

b) Sekundarliteratur, hauptsachlich in Englisch, Franzosisch, Deutsch, Italie- 
nisch und Hollandisch. Wissenszweige wie Ikonographie und Kunstge- 
schichte, Mythologie, Ritual und Religionsgeschichte wurden nur dann 
beriicksichtigt, wenn ein direkter Bezug auf die Epen bzw. Puranas gegeben 
war. 

Im einzelnen umfaBt das zweibandige Werk eine Einleitung (p, VII- 
XXV), ein Abkiirzungsverzeichnis (p. XXVII-LX) mit einer umfassenden 
“List of Journals” (p. XXXIII ff.) sowie - als Kernstiick - die Bibliographie 
(p. 1-1364), die mit ihren 8168 (!) nach den Verfassernamen alphabetisch 
angeordneten Eintragen nicht nur die jeweils relevanten Daten sorgfaltig 
erfaBt, sondern auch iiber deren Inhalte (einschlieBlich der behandelten 
Textstellen) gediegen und verlaBlich informiert. Erschlossen wird die schier 
uniibertreffliche Fiille der in dieser Bibliographie zusammengestellten Daten 
durch vier Indizes; 

1. ein Namensverzeichnis, das die zitierten Namen als Verfasser, Herausgeber, 
Kommentatoren, "Dbersetzer, Rezensenten usw. kennzeichnet (p. 1365-1458), 

2. einen Sachindex, der die einzelnen Inhalte und Saehgebiete mit oft auBer- 
ordentlich reichhaltig untergliederten Lemmata (so bietet das Lemma 
,, Bhagavadgita “ mit seinen 22 Spalten [p. 1491b- 1502a] ca. 40 Stichworter 
pro Spalte [!]) detailliert aufschliisselt (p. 1459-1896), 

3. einen Werkindex mit Auflistung aller in der Bibliographie nachgewiesenen 
Stellenzitate (p. 1897-2076) und schlieBlich 

4. einen Quellenindex, in dem jede einzelne bibliographische Eintragung 
nachgewiesen ist (p. 2077-2116). 
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Anzetgen 


Den Herausgebern und Mitarbeitern, die mit dieser Bibliographie eine seit 
iangem bestehende Liieke auf dem Gebiet der Epos- und Purana-Forschung 
in hervorragender Weise geschlossen haben, gebiihren groBter Dank und 
Anerkennung fiir ihre efflziente und in hohem Grade nutzbringende Arbeit. 

U. Podzeit 


Kalydnamitrdrdganam. Essays in Honour of Nils Simonsson. Edited by 

Eivind Kahrs. [Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Series B; 

Skrifter LXX]. Oslo: The Institute for Comparative Research in Human 

Culture - Norwegian University Press ( - Oxford University Press), 1986. 

xiii + 312 p., 1 photo. £ 30,~. 

Diese wiirdige Festschrift zum 65. Geburtstag von Nils Simonsson enthalt 
eine Bibliographie des Jubilars (p. ix-xiii) und 18 hauptsachlich indologische 
und buddhismuskundliche Aufsatze skandinavischer Schuler und Kollegen. 
Auf einige sei naher verwiesen: 

P. Aalto (,,From Sanskrit into Mongolian^* [p. 1 — 11]) zeiehnet die Haupt- 
linien des Entstehens der mongolischen Ubersetzungen des ,Mahayana- 
Kanons' naeh und verweist ~ am Beispiel der alten mongolischen Uberset- 
zung der MahasahasapramardanT - nachdriicklich auf die Bedeutung dieser 
Fassungen fiir die Erkenntnis von Varianten im Falle anzunehmender 
verschiedener Fassungen. P.-A. Berglie und C. Suneson (,,Arhatschaft und 
Selbstmord - ziir buddhistischen Interpretation von cetandbhabha / cetand- 
dharman und attasamcetand / dtmasamcetand^ [p. 13—47]) untersuchen zwei 
Begriffspaare aus dem Feld der buddhistischen Anthropologic, indem sie die 
wichtigste Literatur vorlegen und eine Bedeutungsanderung konstatieren, 
aber leider nicht zu erklaren suchen (vgl. p. 47 n. 94). E. af Edholm (,,The 
Crystal and the Hibiscus Flower“ [p. 57—77]) verfolgt das Beispiel vom 
Kristall {apathikamani) und roten Hibiskus {japdkusuma) fiir Irrtum und 
falsehe Erkenntnis besonders am Saftkhya-Yoga mit Seitenblicken auf die 
Verwendung im Advaita und bei Bhartrhari. G. Gren-Eklund (,,‘The Cots 
are Crying’ “ [p. 79—97]) bietet einen guten Uberblick iiber die indischen 
Ansichten von der sprachlichen Metapher im Vergleich mit der aristotelischen 
Definition. P. Kv^rne (,,The ‘Water-Miracle’ in Tibet “ [p. 159—164]) weist 
das mithraische ,,Wasser-Wunder“ im gZi brjid, der Biographic des sTon pa 
gSen rab, nach. Ch. Lindtner (,, Materials for the Study of Bhavya“ [p. 179- 
202]) bietet drei verschiedene Stiicke, die er dem alteren Bhavya zuordnet: 
eine Ubersetzung der Hritik des Sravakayana aus dem Madhyamakaratna- 
pradTpa III, eine kritische Textausgabe der Yogacara-Kritik aus dem 
IV. Kapitel dieses Werkes und die Edition eines knappen Texts zur Rolle der 
Logik im Madhyamaka aus dem SchluB des PrajnapradTpa. G. von Simson 
(,,Rsyasrnga: Ursprung und Hintergrund“ [p. 203-228]) versucht diese 
Asketen-Geschichte in einer sorgialtigen Analyse aus dem Hintergrund von 
Regen- und Mondmythen zu deuten. P. O. Skj^rvo (,,Khotanese Fragments 
of the Vimalaklrtinirdesasutra“ [p. 229—260]) legt eine Ausgabe und 
Ubersetzung der bisher bekannten 9 Fragmente des khotanesischen Sutra 
zusammen mit der diesem sehr nahe kommenden tibetischen Wiedergabe und 
den Fotos aller Blatter und Blattstiicke vor. 

Ferner sind in dem Band enthalten: J. Braarvig, Development of Men- 
tal Complexity as Suffering in Samkhya and Buddhism (p. 49-56); 
H. Hendriksek, Vowel-Sequences in Two Himachali Dialects (p. 99—103); J. 
Htlmarsson, East Tocharian Mop ‘Misfortune, Suffering, Pain’ (p. 105—114); 
E. Kahrs, Durga on bhdva (p. 115-144); K. Kristiansen, A Kafir on the 
Kafir Life Cycle (p. 145—158); G. Liebbrt, Uber eine indische Handschriften- 
sammlung der gothenburgischen Universitatsbibliothek (p. 165—178); W. L. 
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Smith, Explaining the Inexplicable: Uses of the Curse in Rama Literature 
(p. 261—276); F. Thordarson, An Ossetic Miscellany. Lexical Marginalia 
(p. 277—286); B. Utas, Jang u dSti: War and Peace in Iran (p. 287—302); 
R. Wallden, The Presentation of Samkhya in the Manimekalai (p. 303- 
312). 


E. Steinkellner 


Sieg, Emil: Kleine Schriften. Herausgegeben von Klaus Ludwig Janert. 

[Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 31]. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1991. 10 4- 459 p. 

DM no,-. 

Die Kleinen Schriften dieser Reihe verfolgten bislang drei Ziele: es sollte 
neben einem vollstandigen Schriftenverzeichnis das Wichtigste und das 
Entlegene im Nachdruck gesammelt zuganglich gemacht werden; die behan- 
delten Stelien und Themen sollten dann iiber diverse Indizes erfaBt sein und 
eine Biographic konnte drittens Leben und Werk wiirdigen (beispielhaft z. B. 
F. WiLHEEM iiber Otto Stein [s. WZKS 33 (1989) 217] oder M. Witzel iiber 
Willem Caland [s. WZKS 35 (1991) 203—205]). Alle genannten Ziele wurden 
im vorliegenden Band verfehlt. 

Die Pionierleistung S.s in der Tocharologie wird weder erwahnt noch 
findet sich auch nur ein einziger Titel nachgedruckt. Schon aus Griinden der 
Wissensehaftsgeschichte ist dies weder verstandlich noch gerecht. Die 
Arbeiten zur vedischen Mythologie sind hingegen vollstandig vertreten. Das 
Wichtigste davon, ,,Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda und die indische Itihasatra- 
dition“ (Stuttgart 1902), war allerdings schon 1969 neu aufgelegt worden. Der 
Titel der editio princeps der ,,Bharadvaja 9 iksha“ (cum versione latina, 
excerptis ex commentario, adnotationibus criticis edidit E. S. Berlin 1892 [ = 
p. 1—83]) wird von J. (p. 6) mit einem ,,[sic]“ quittiert. Es empfiehlt sich die 
Lektiire von H. Luders’ Dissertation ,,Die Vyasa-Qiksha“ (Gottingen 1894), 
p. 1 n. 1. 

Im Gegensatz zum Vorwort ist die Materie in den Registern ganz und gar 
nicht ,,ubersichtlich erschlossen“ (p. 6): statt eines Index locorum muB man 
deren zweie durchsuchen (p. 79—82 und 457 f.); statt eines Index verborum 
hat man es mit dreien zu tun (p. 83, 238 f. und 459); ein Sachindex ist nicht 
vorhanden. An mangelndem Platz wird es nicht gelegen haben, wenn statt- 
dessen beide naturgemaB sehr ahnliche Nachrufe auf K. F. Geldner beriick- 
sichtigt werden konnten (p. 441-451). 

Fehlt noch Punkt drei, die Biographic. Sie fehlt, und dies, obwohl J. 
schon 1983 in seiner Vorbemerkung zum Nachdruck von F. Kielhorns 
Grammatik der Sanskritsprache (Wiesbaden 1983), dem als Anhang (p. 239— 
244) die mit p. 7—10 des Vorspanns der Kleinen Schriften bis auf die Seiten- 
verweise identische ,, Bibliographic der Schriften von Emil Sieg“ beigegeben 
ist, in damals vielbeachteten Worten offenbar auch in Sachen E. S. der 
Indologie eine ,,lichtere Zukunft“ wunschte. Fiir S. ist sie gekommen, fur die 
Glasenapp-Serie erhofft man sich die Vergangenheit zuriick. 

H. Falk 


Ludwig Alsdorf and Indian Studies, edd. K. Brtthn - M. Duckwitz - 
A. Wezeer. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1990. xii 4- 102 p., 2 photos. 
Rs. 150 

Am 25.3. 1988 jahrte sich der Todestag von Ludwig Alsdorf, der sich als 
vielseitiger Philologe und profunder Kenner auch des heutigen Indien mit 
seinem gewaltigen Oeuvre (iiber 160 Publikationen, davon 14 Biicher und 84 
Artikel) unsterbliche Verdienste um die Erforschung der indischen Sprach- 
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und Literaturgeschichte erworben hat, zum zehnten Mai, und am 8. 8. 1989 
hatte dieser begnadete Schuler Walther Schubrings seinen 85. Geburtstag 
gefeiert. Vielleicht bildeten diese beiden runden Jahrestage fiir Alsdorfs 
Nachfolger auf dem Hamburger Lehrstuhl Prof. Albrecht Wezler, den Hrsg. 
von A.s Kleinen Schriften (Glasenapp-Stiftung, Bd. 10, Wiesbaden 1974 [s. 
WZKS 22 (1978) 183]), und seine Schuler Magdalene Duckwitz und em. Prof. 
Klaus Bruhn (Berlin), der zusammen mit A. Wezler die in Wiesbaden 1981 
unter dem Titel ,,Studien zum Jainismus und Buddhismus“ erschienene 
Gedenkschrift fur seinen Lehrer (s. W'ZKS 30 [1986] 193) edierte, den AnlaB, 
den vorliegenden lepidus libellus zusammenzustellen, der der Wiirdigung von 
imd der Information liber A.s Werk und Wirken gewidmet ist. Letzterer dient 
W-s umfassende Bibliographic seiner Schriften (p. 15—32 = Kleine Schriften, 
p. V-XVTII + 18 Addenda, davon 6 Nachrufe), deren Chronologie (1928- 
1980) B.s tabellarischer tJberblick (p. 33 f.) erschlieBt, und - als Novum - ein 
von R. P. Das erstelltes Verzeichnis der Rezensionen von 15 von A. verfaBten 
oder edierten selbstandigen Publikationen (p. 35—44). 12 dieser Bespre- 
chungen (u. a. von C. Caillat [JA 256 (1968) 145—149 (= p. 46—51)], 

J. C. Heesterman [IIJ 9 (1965-1966) 147-149 (= p. 54-58)], O. v. Htnuber 
[Bemerkungen zum Critical Pali Dictionary II. KZ 94 (1980) 10—31, p. 10-12 
(= p. 58-61)], J. W. DB Jong [IIJ 13 (1972) 207-212 (= p. 61-68)], 

K. R. Norman [OLZ 74 (1979) 391-394 und 493-495 (= p. 71-77)] und L. 
Renou [Erasmus 5 (1952) 362-365 (— p. 77-81)]) finden sich p. 45-82 
nachgedruckt. Mit ihnen wird ebenso wie mit D.s ,,In Memoriam Prof. Dr. 
Ludwig Alsdorf‘ (1978 [p. 1~3]), B.s von A. Tomson ins Englische iibertra- 
genem Nachruf (ZDMG 129 [1979] 1-7 [p. 5-13]) und vier originaren 
Beitragen, deren Verfasser P. Thieme, A. Mette und K. R. Norman A.s 
Leistungen fiir die Vedistik (p. 83 f.), Jainologie (p. 85—97) resp. die Erfor- 
schung der Asoka-Inschriften (p. 95—97) und des Pali-Kanons (p. 99—102) 
nachzeiehnen, der zweiten Aufgabe dieses Bandes, dessen Giite der eine oder 
andere Druckfehler keinerlei Abbruch tut, in exzellenter Weise entsprochen: 
der Wiirdigung des unermiidlichen Schaffens einer der ganz groBen Forscher- 
personlichkeiten der Indologie. 

Ch. H. Werba 


Mayrhofer, Manfred: Etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindoariscken {EWAia). 

I. Band, Lieferungen 5-10. [Indogermanische Bibliothek, II. Reihe: 

Worterbiicher]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1989-1992. LXIV + 496 p. ( — 

p. 317-812). DM 260 

In my review of the first four fascicles (WZKS 33 [1989] 215 f.) I wrote: 
''Within two years four fascicles have been published covering a up to KART. 
So the progress is hopefuk’. The progress is still amazing. The first volume 
{EWAia I. Heidelberg [1985-]1992. LXIV + 812p. DM 424,-) now is 
completed and already the first two fascicles of the second volume (II. Band, 
Lieferung 11 — 12. Heidelberg 1992. 160p., nd ~ pft~) have been published. 

The first v^olume ends with dhvdntd, the second opens with nd. Lieferung 
10 looks like a double fascicle. Actually its size is determined by ,,Nachtrage 
und Berichtigungen" (p, 804—812) and especially by an introduction contai- 
ning ,,Vorbemerkungen" (repr. from fasc. 1 [1985] with a supplement written 
1991 [p. IX— XV]) and a voluminous list of abbreviations (p. XVI— LXIV), 
replacing the ,,Vorlaufiges Abkiirzungsverzeichnis" of fasc. 1. 

The dictionary has already obtained a solid reputation and every Indolo- 
gist knows to what the abbreviation EWAia refers. In daily practice scholars 
use the designation “the New Mayrhofer”. The reviews were positive. The 
most critical remarks were made in F. B. J. Kuiper’s review article (IIJ 34 
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[ 1991 ] 105 - 120 ). After observing that “This new dictionary ... is excellent 
and it will for a long time to come remain one of the most authoritative 
among the etymological dictionaries of Indo-European languages'’ (op. cit., 
p. 109 ) Kuiper discusses the fundamental issue of borrowing from a foreign 
source in the Rigveda. M. is almost unwilling to accept non-Indo-Aryan 
w^ords in the Rigveda, whereas Kuiper firmly believes that traces of Dravi- 
dian and Munda are visible in the oldest Vedic text. M. does not ignore 
non- Ary an etymologies proposed by Kuiper, but hardly takes them seri- 
ously. 

The problem with loanwords is that they fit in badly with the traditional 
approach of the etymologists in the field of Indo-European studies. “What we 
are confronted with in this field is not ‘natural’ phonetic developments but 
transformations which foreign words have undergone to conform to the struc- 
tural laws of Sanskrit words” (Kuiper, op. cit., p. 113). The lack of strict laws 
in borrowing words makes every proposed etymology as suspicious as Indo- 
European etymologies made before the establishment of comparative Indo- 
European linguistics. Scepticism on the reliability or plausibility of some 
Dravidian or Munda etymologies, however, should not induce us to adopt an 
attitude of bias and to try to force an Indo-European etymology at all costs. 
The fact that the Rigveda contains a (relatively considerable) number of 
non-Indo-Aryan words cannot be denied, if one takes into account some 
linguistic criteria and accepts the inevitability of acculturation between 
Aryans and non- Aryans already for the earliest Vedic period. 

In the same year 1991 Kuipers booklet “Aryans in the Rigveda” was 
published. In this monograph “etymology is of no direct importance” (p. 1). 
The main aim is a critical discussion of morphological and phonetic problems 
connected with obvious loanwords. Still its implications and conclusions 
interfere with the reviewed dictionary. At the end of this study Kuiper lists 
383 words from the Rigveda, which “have little or no chance of being of 
Indo-European origin” (p. 89). 

I have checked the 206 words which might occur in EWAia I. Actually 8 
are not treated in this volume (they concern compounds of which only the 
second part will be discussed later, but there are also some omissions). 
Reading the remaining 198 words one is almost under the impression of being 
confronted with a language which looks unfamiliar even after many years of 
studying Sanskrit. Of course many of these words do not occur regularly. Still 
the outward appearance is often striking. 

143 are classified as uncertain in the EWAia, 31 as of Indo-European (at 
least I ndo- Iranian) origin, 9 as onomatopoeic etc., 2 as Prakritisms. Only 13 
terms are (often hesitatingly or even reluctantly) accepted as loanwords. 
These 13 contain 4 names of adversaries of Indra (some of these demons), 1 
name of a non- Aryan people, 1 name of a dynasty (the Iksvakus), the name 
(?) emusd (“Benennung oder Beiwort eines Ebers”), 3 terms from the 
vegetable kingdom {aksd — “Trotz vedischen Alters ist fremder Ursprung 
dieser Benennung von Baumfriichten nicht auszuschlieBen” [p. 42], asvatthd 
— “Trotz friiher Bezeugung kann der Baumname . . . Lehnwort sein” [p. 140], 
urvdrukd), 2 terms from the category ‘food and drinks’ (odand and ktlala) 
and the word akhandala, if it would mean “Zerbrecher” and should be 
connected with the root khand which is “sicher nicht ererbt-aia., sondern 
volkssprachlicher (oder nicht-idg.?) Herkunft” (p. 444). 

It is quite obvious that M. is rather minimalistic in his approach of 
loanwords. The 143 items which I have classified as “uncertain” (in the 
dictionary expressed with various terms or just implied) refer to many terms 
which have been interpreted as non-Aryan by scholars. M. duly mentions 
these views, but apparently does not accept them or even explicitly rejects 
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them. His comment on ulukhala: ‘‘Problematisch. . . . Eine indoar. Deiitung 
des ved. Wortes ware prinzipiell vorzuziehen^' (p. 231) is illustrative. I 
suppose that the argumentation is not based on linguistic principles, but on 
the preconceived idea that the mortar (often combined with the pestle in the 
compound ulukhalamusaldni) is an implement in Vedic ritual and as such 
should be Aryan, i.e. Indo-European. I am afraid that the acculturation of 
the Aryans and the autochthonous population has resulted in more loanwords 
than accepted by M. Anyhow^ linguistic arguments in favour of a non-Indo- 
Ar^^an interpretation (whatever may be the value of the proposed etymology; 
the etymology may even be entirely lacking) should not be overruled b^^ bias 
about what should be Aryan. 

The name itdt occurring in RV X 171,1a does not look quite Aryan. M. 
observes: “Die Frage nach einem , Etymon' des Kamens ist wenig sinnvoH” 
(p. 187). Ho\vev^er, names of Indra’s adversaries like drhuda, iltbisa, cilmuri 
and drhMka are accepted as “Fremdnamen”. The fact that the apparently 
Aryanized itdt, who is helped b 3 " Indra, has a non-Indo- Aryan name is 
undoubtedly relevant for an Indologist who is looking for “Fremdnamen” in 
the so-called Aryan society [but ef. Ch. H. Werba, WZKS 36 (1992) 16]. 

In the mentioned monograph Kuiper tries to systematize the criteria for 
accepting Sanskrit words found in the oldest text as loanwords. In doing so he 
also criticizes some linguistic laws applied by Indo-Europeanists (including 
M.). It is evident that this publication asks for a critical reaction (not to say a 
defence) by M. and that simply ignoring the evidence and referring to it 
without further comment would detract from the value of this excellent 
dictionary. 

The following notes refer to the meaning rather than to the etymology of 
a few words: 

kila: s. L. A. van Daalen, The Particle kilajkira in Sanskrit, Prakrit and the 
Pali Jatakas. IIJ 31 (1988) 111-137 

kuksi: s. Henk W. Bodewitz, Belly, Pelvis, Buttocks or Cheeks? Vedic kuksi 
(dual). IIJ 35 (1992) 20-31 

daksd (s.v. DAKS): s. id.. The Jyotistoma Ritual. Jaiminlya Brahmana I, 
66—364. Introduction, translation and commentary. Leiden 1990, p. 256 n. 17 
(a ghost word) 

-^dhd (= DHAY^^): s. ib., p. 318 n. 2 (ad VI.5). 

H. W. Bodewitz 


81aje, Walter: Georg Buhlers Leitfaden fiir den Elementarkursus des Sanskrit. 

Schlussel zu den Ubungsstiicken. Wichtrach (Schweiz): Dr. Peter Thomi 

(Institut fiir Indologie), 1986. 45 p. + 1 Blatt Corrigenda. sFr. 12,—. 

Die Niitzlichkeit dieses kleinen Bandchens liegt auf der Hand. Denn 
BttHLERs Leitfaden hat sich mehr als hundert Jahre (Erstpublikation in Wien 
1883) als auBerst brauchbare Einfuhrung in das Sanskritstudium bewahrt. 
DaB seine zweite, von J. Nobel durchgesehene Auflage (Wien 1927) erst 1988 
wieder von der Wissensehaftlichen Buchgesellschaft in Darmstadt nachge- 
druckt M urde (die 5. Auflage insgesamt), bezeugt, daB dieses Lehrbuch immer 
noch groBes Ansehen bei den Sanskrit-Liebhabern genieBt. 

Der von S. sorgfaltig ausgearbeitete Schlussel stellt eine Bereicherung und 
eine Erleichterung insbesondere fur diejenigen dar, die sich das Sanskrit im 
Selbststudiura aneignen mochten. Auf einem Corrigenda-Blatt finden sich 
einige Druckfehler verzeichnet; zu erganzen ware diese Liste etwa durch 
pcipakarmakrtas st. °tds und arthayate st. °ti in Lektion XXXIV (p. 34). 

R. Mesquita 
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Seharfe, Hartmut: The State in Indian Tradition. [Handbuch der Orientali- 
stik, 2. Abteilung: Indien, 3. Bd.: Geschichte, 2. Abschnitt]. Leiden - New 
York - Kobenhavn - Koln: E. J. Brill, 1989. IX + 265 p. Hfl. 129,-. 

Im Gegensatz zum klassischen Altertum hat sich ein Staatsdenken, das 
verschiedene Formen der Staatslenkung in der Theorie diirehdenkt nnd in die 
Praxis umsetzt, im alten Indien nicht entwiekelt, sodaB sich ein Buch wie 
etwa E. Meyers Romischer Staat und Staatsgedanke (Zurich 4948) nicht 
schreiben lieBe. Denn im Mittelpunkt einer Darstellung der aitindischen 
Verhaitnisse muB allein eine Staatsform, das Konigtum, stehen, da sich von 
den sog. Republiken, die durch einen gana oder sangha gelenkt werden, alien- 
falls schattenhafte Vorstell ungen gewinnen lassen. Folgerichtig findet man im 
Index nur 4 Belegstellen fiir ,,republics‘% und ein Stichwort ,, democracy ‘‘ 
fehlt zu Recht vollig. 

Das Werk beginnt mit einer allgemeinen Einleitung, in der auch die 
Quellen vorgestellt werden. Hier nimmt neben den Rechtstexten das Artha- 
sastra nach seiner Bedeutung - und naeh den Neigungen des Verf. - eine 
herausragende Stellung ein. Im Buch selbst, in dem die vier groBen Themen- 
kreise: der Konig und sein Hof, die Staatsverwaltung, die Streitkrafte sowie 
die Politik vorgestellt werden und das mit einem tJberblick uber die Entwick- 
lung des Staates iiber die Gupta-Zeit hinaus mit Ausblicken in die spatere 
Epoche der Moghulen schlieBt, werden jedoeh auch buddhistische und jinisti- 
sche Texte ausgewertet sowie Inschriften und selbst die einschlagige Literatur 
in dravidischen Sprachen und in Persisch gebiihrend beriicksichtigt. 

Da der Verf. sich mit Erfolg bemiiht, aus dem umfangreichen Quellenma- 
terial und aus der weit verzweigten Sekundarliteratur sachkundig alles 
zusammenzustellen, was sich iiber den aitindischen Staat ermitteln laBt, sind 
vielleicht auch einige kleinere Ergtozungen von Nutzen: 

p. 83 f. “ Eine Parallele zum mehrfachen abhiseka eines Konigs zur Sicherung 
seiner Legitimitat bildet die wiederholte Monchsweihe {upasampadd) der 
Buddhisten; s. F. Bizot, Les traditions de la pabbajjd en Asie du Sud-Est. 
Gottingen 1988. 

p. 84 — Das gemeinsame Sitzen auf dem Thron kann auf eine Teilung der 
Herrschaft hinweisen; s, Visakhadattas Mudraraksasa, ed. A. Hillebrandt 
(Breslau 1912), p. 53,7. Im Mandhatavadana teilt Indra seinen Thron mit 
dem Konig Mandhata (Faksimile-Ed. 1443,6). 

p. 85 — Zum Motiv des zerplatzenden Kopfes s. M. Witzel, The Case of the 
vShattered Head. StII 13/14 (1987) 363-415 und St. Iksler, The Shattered 
Head Split and the Epic Tale of Sakuntala. BEI 7-8 (1989-1990) 97-139. 
p. 86 - Zum simhdsana s. F. Berthier, Le voyage des motifs. I. Le trone aux 
lions et la porte aux lions. Arts asiatiques 45 (1990) 114—123. 
p. 119 — Besondere, wohl nur im Nordwesten Indiens gebrauchliche Titei von 
Koniginnen linden sich in Rez., The Patola Sahis of Gilgit — A Forgotten 
Dynasty. JOIB 36 (1986-87) 221-229, bes. p. 226f. 

p. 146 — Miinzen treten in Indien erst nach dem 6. Jh, v. Chr. auf; s. J, Cribb, 
Dating India’s Earliest Coins. In: South Asian Archaeology, edd. J. Schots- 
MANS - M. Taddei. Vol. 2. Naples 1985, p. 535-554. 

p. 184 - Zum ,Grasessen‘ als Zeichen der Unterwerfung vgl. ferner J. L. 
Brockington, Guarded by Grass. A Ramayana Motif and Some Western 
Parallels, IndT 13 (1985-86) 15-28. 

D. Tiwarys The Concept of State in the Mahabharata (Delhi 1990) wurde 
erst nach Erscheinen des Buches veroffentlieht. 

Im ganzen hat der Verf. aufgrund einer verwaltungstheoretischen 
Literatur das Bild eines Staates entworfen, der sich nur in seltenen Gliicks- 
fallen der Gberlieferungslage durch Verweis auf ein historisches Gemeinwesen 
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mit Leben erfiillen laBt. Zudem sind die Quellen, die hier weiterfiihren 
konnen, wie Inschriften oder Landschenkungsurkunden bei weitem noch 
nieht ausgeschopft. Dieser unbefriedigende Stand der Forschung ist jedoch 
nieht dem Verf. anznlasten. Denn Vorarbeiten wie z. B. S. K. Pandas 
Herrschaft imd Verwaltung im ostliehen Indien unter den spaten Gangas 
(Stuttgart 1986) liegeii langst noch nieht in geniigender Anzahl vor. 

Manche Probleme wie die ,, mysterious relation “ von brahman und ksatra 
konnen in einer Gesamtdarstellung allenfalls als ,,deep secret of the ancient 
Indian state“ (p. 102) angedeutet, aber nieht w’^eiterverfolgt werden. So ist ein 
Buch entstanden, das seiner Anlage naeh ein Kompendium im besten Sinne 
ist, seiner Bestimmung nach ein kenntnisreich erarbeitetes Handbueh, dessen 
Schwerpunkt deutlich auf dem alten Indien liegt. Ein weiterer Band, der den 
indo-muslimischen, aber auch den spateren hinduistischen Staat wie Vijaya- 
nagara darstellt, bleibt ein Desiderat. Wertvolle Ansatze dazu finden sich bei 
Bitkton Stein, Vijayanagara. The New Cambridge History of India 1—2 
(Cambridge 1989) und in dem von J. Potjchepadass und H. Stern hrsg. 
Sammelband De la royaute a I’etat. Anthropologie et histoire du politique 
dans le monde indien (Paris 1991). Zugleich werden vor dem Hintergrund 
dieser Arbeiten gelegentlieh Mangel des besprochenen Werkes bei der theore- 
tisehen Durchdringung des Materials und bei der Nachzeichnung historischer 
Entwicklungslinien deutlich. Dies weist in die Richtung kiinftiger Forschung, 
die von dem v'orliegenden umfassenden Handbueh ihren Ausgang nehmen 

O. V. Hiniiber 

The Sacred Centre as the Focus of Political Interest. Proceedings of the sympo- 
sium held on the occasion of the 375th anniversary of the University of 
Groningen, 5-8 March 1989, ed. H. Barker. [Groningen Oriental Studies 
VI]. Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 1992. ix + 268 p. Hfl. 75,-. 

This book is a collection of thirteen essays which were presented at the 
symposium held on the occasion of the 375th anniversary of the University of 
Groningen, 1989, It deals with the “intrinsic social patterns which knit 
together secular and sacred authority, providing opportunities both to 
acquire prestige and to commit pious deception” (p. vii). Specimens of inter- 
action between political and religious structures are taken from Christian, 
Islamic, Hindu and Buddhist traditions, though the emphasis is on the Hindu 
world. In all four traditions sacred centres are instrumental in the legitima- 
tion and sanction of political power. 

C. J. Fuller focuses on “The Political and Economic Position of the 
MTnaksT Temple Priests in the 1980s” (p. 205-218), where the aspiration for 
the position of patrons which is slowly shifting from the traditional aristo- 
cracy to the mercantile elites, is conditioned by economic interests. L. P, van 
DEN Bosch’s example of “the origin of recent sati temples in India” (p. 143- 
160) also highlights the interplay of socio-economic factors with religious 
motives. 

A few studies presented here illustrate the interest of secular authorities in 
the domain of the sacred in order to promote their prestige or to justify their 
political power: A. Palmer presents a study of how the political aims of 
“King Abgar of Edessa” were promoted by a fake letter supposedly written 
by Jesus Christ (p. 3—29); G. Obeyesbkere (p. 219-233) analyses a similar 
process at work “in modern Sri Lanka, in which myth is historicized and 
history mythologized” (p. vii); D. Shulman - V. Narayana Rao (p. 179- 
203) and H. Barker (p. 83-100) deal with instances of Indian rulers who 
depict themselves as gods on earth through fabricated genealogies and sophi- 
sticated dance dramas. 
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The conclusions reached through these studies are clear, namely that the 
efforts of political leaders bring sacred space into their domain to further their 
own interests. Religious imagination encroaches upon political ideology and 
as a result the royal court emulates the court of gods. It is also true that 
political stability and cohesion emerges out of such fusions. This has 
happened practically in all cultures down the centuries, and such efforts are 
to be seen even at present where democratic forms of power structure are 
accepted as relatively the best ones, and where there is growing awareness 
that secular and religious powers must be kept apart. But on the other hand 
this distinction is not always clearly perceived- Religious dimension brings in 
cohesion and stability to the ‘secular’ power, and at times the religious 
authority itself needs a viable structure in the form of secular power for its 
stability. In history one can find such examples in all cultures. 

But the question is whether, in spite of perceiving the clear distinction of 
powers, it is possible to keep them apart, and whether the factors that induce 
such encroachments are always within one’s control to check the violations. 
This study provides scope for further speculations in this direction, even if 
such questions may not fall within the domain of the disciplines under which 
these examples are analyzed. 

A. Amaladass 


Mantras et diagrammes rituels dans Vhindouisme. Table Ronde, Paris 21—22 
juin 1984. Ed. par A. Padoxjx. [Centre national de la recherche scienti- 
fique. Equipe de recherche n° 249: «L’Hindouisme — textes, doctrines, 
pratiques»]. Paris: fiditions du CNRS, 1986. XI -t 230 p. 

Der vorliegende Band prasentiert fur den Druck iiberarbeitete Beitrage 
von zehn Teilnehmern an einer ,, table ronde“ mit dem Thema ,, Mantras et 
diagrammes rituels dans Thindouisme^ , die in Paris organisiert worden war. 
Der zentraien Funktion des Rituals im Hinduismus gemaB ist jede ernsthafte, 
wissenschaftliche Auseinandersetzung mit diesem Thema hdchst begriiBens- 
wert. Einer solchen Herausforderung nachgekommen zu sein und Teile dieses 
noch unzureichend erforschten Gebietes dem richtigen Verstandnis naherge- 
bracht zu haben ist das Verdienst der Mitarbeiter dieses Bandes: B. Baijmer, 
H. Brunner, F. Chenet, G. Colas, C. Conio, T. Goudriaan, T. Michael, 
A. Padoux, A, Rogu, A. Sanderson und A. Vergati. DaB damit zugleich 
auch neue Probleme fiir die weitere Forschung aufgeworfen warden, liegt bei 
einem derart umfangreichen Gegenstand, dessen Textgrundlagen noch 
weitgehend unediert sind (vgl. etwa A. Sandersons Mandala and Agamic 
Identity in the Trika of Kashmir, p. 169—207), wobei das Quellenmaterial 
aufgrund der ErschlieBung durch z. B. das Nepal-German Manuscript Preser- 
vation Project unaufhorlich wachst, in der Natur der Sache. Die Untersu- 
chung des hinduistischen / tantrischen Rituals, in seiner phonetischen 
Auspragung als mantra, in seiner geometrischen als mandala, y antra oder 
cakra bekannt geworden und popularisiert, laBt - und dies zeigen die Arbeiten 
in diesem Band in aller Deutlichkeit - fur die Zukunft durchaus noch tiefere 
Einsichten erhoffen. 

Die Beigabe der Diskussionsbeitrage erhellt in oft belebender und reali- 
stischer Weise ungeahnte Problematiken, die sich hinter den einzelnen The- 
men verbergen und durch diese Beitrage zumindest in Ansatzen sichtbar 
gemacht werden. Die ,, Resumes — Summaries** der Arbeiten (p. 215-225) 
erleichtern in wiinschenswerter Weise die erste Orientierung. Derlei sollte fur 
die Herausgabe von Vielverfasserwerken grundatzlieh zur verbindlichen 
Norm werden. 


W. Slaje 
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Padoiix, Andre; Vac. The Concept oj the Word in Selected Huidu Tantras. 

Translated by Jacques Gontier. Albany: State University of New York 

Press, 1990. xv + 460 p. $ 18,95. 

This is the English Version of P.’s French doctoral thesis “Recherches sur 
la symbolique et Tenergie de la Parole dans certains textes tantriques”, which 
first appeared in 1963 and in a 2nd improved edition in 1975 (Paris: Publica- 
tions de rinstitut de Civilisation Indienne, fasc. 21 [referred to below as 
The book may be considered the most thorough study available on 
the development of mystical-theological speculation about the Word from 
Vedic to earl 3 ^ Tantric literature. It is divided into seven chapters which deal 
with, resp,, the early (Vedic) speculations, generalities on Tantrism and early 
Tantric literature (with the emphasis on nondualistic Kashmir Saivism), 
manifestation of sound, the four levels of the Word (para, pasyanti, etc.), the 
fiftyfold phonemic emanation, the sixfold course (adhvan), and the theory of 
majitra. There are also a short introduction and conclusion. In the latter w^e 
find the final formulations of a few main themes of the book, such as the 
identity of the Word (in highest sense) with the “vibration {spanda) that is 
the essence of the Absolute” and the metaphysical primacy of silence, “. . . 
that wherefrom the Word arises, which is a Beyond beyond the Word, a still, 
silent area, a pure transcendence , . (p. 12). 

The appearance of this English version is a matter of great satisfaction. 
As a book “Vac” is definitely more attractive than its French original. The 
printed letter is clear and not too small, the paper does not irritate the eye by 
dazzling whiteness. An artistic design adorns the frontispiece. Much more 
important: the translation itself is, as far as I can judge, satisfactory. The 
idiomatic (and sometimes rather difficult) French of R. has been metamor- 
phosed into a perfectly natural English text. Only very seldom I have my 
doubts about the faithfulness of the English version: thus on p. 80 “reflected” 
(pratihiniba) , better (but still a bit strange) in R.: “refletee en I’energie”, or 
on p. 6 “destined to be remarkable” (R.: “dont le destin sera remarquable”). 
In several other cases there are subtle differences such as on p. 78: “(Vac is) 
the life of consciousness” (R.: . la conscience vivante”). But it is always 

possible that such small differences go back to a revision by the author 
himself, as we shall see immediately. 

It is very important to note that “Vac” is much more than a mere trans- 
lation. Before entrusting his text to the translator, P. has revised it in a most 
detailed and conscientious way, as can be judged from the great number of 
additions and changes, sometimes of whole pages, sometimes only of details of 
wording. These procedures have resulted in the unmistakable fact that “Vac” 
is still better than its original. This is not to say that R. can now safely be 
forgotten. A few of the additions or reformulations are inspired by unneces- 
sary modesty, as on p. 37 n. 17, where a characterization by M. Biardbaij of 
Tantric speculations about the Word has replaced an in my opinion better 
formulation by P. himself in R., p. 45. There are other interesting passages in 
R. which are not found in the English version, such as on the problem of 
harmonizing old notions of cosmogony, metaphysics and phonetics into a new 
system of phonic evolution (R., p. 134), 

Among the most important additions are the updating of the discussion of 
the literature of Saivism in ch. 2 (a mass of new information has become 
available in recent years thanks to the labours of A. Sanderson, 
H, Brunner and others), an extended treatment of variations of the Indian 
alphabetical system such as the MalinT (p. 162 ff., 320ff., etc.; but the 
question concerning the origin of the MalinT has strangely been suppressed [s. 
R., p. 255]), more information on the doctrine of a number of texts (e.g. the 
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Kamakalavilasa [p. il2ff. and 120] and some Vaisnava sources, among them 
the LaksmT Tantra [p. 169ff., etc.]), and the updating (hut also shortening) of 
the chapter on Mantra (p. 372 ff.). 

Smaller additions and changes are found throughout the book, also in the 
notes. For instance, on p. 83 a thoughtful note has been added on the nature 
of the relation between vdcaka and vdcya in Indian philosophy of language, 
and, most significant, on p. 347 one reads: “the hamsa, which rises or stops 
with the kundalinV\ as against ^'hamsa ... la poussee ascendante de la 
kundalinV in R., p. 271 f. These and many other small operations show that 
P. has carefully gone through the whole text, adding, removing, correcting, or 
reformulating where he thought it necessary. Many additions are small clarifi- 
cations, translations of Sanskrit titles, welcome systematizations, or correc- 
tions in detail (as on p. 155, where the name Camunda, absent from R., has 
rightly been inserted in the group of Mothers). P. has become much more 
cautious in his use of the term Trika which he repeatedly changed into 
“nondualistic Kashmirian Saivism” (p. 123) or similar expressions. On the 
other hand, he has introduced a few new terms such as “Saktasaiva”. In 
general, as already remarked, the number of text-places discussed has 
increased considerably. 

One may, of course, have a different opinion occasionally: 

On p. 9 n. 16 it is said that “The Brahmanas identify virdj with 4ri: both are 
shining and flourishing (§Br 8.3.2.13 . . .)”, with a reference to J. Gonda’s 
Aspects of Early Visnuism, p.l87. But the Satapatha Brahmana on this place 
only maintains that “viraj is food”; Gonba’s own reference is correct, but 
seems to have been misunderstood. 

According to p.ll6 “The Tantrasadbhava is known to us only through quota- 
tions” (cf. p. 64). Fortunately, this important source has come down to us in 
at least two manuscripts provisionally edited (but not yet published) by 
Alexis Sanderson. Also in the Bibliography a reference to this text is lacking. 
The mutual relation between the Prapancasara and the ^aradatilaka is not 
yet entirely clear; cf. P.’s opinion on p. 66 and 75 with my remarks in Hindu 
Tantric and Sakta Literature, p. 135 n. 14, 

A remarkable feature confronts the reader on p. 128 when compared with 
p. 132: the Tantrasadbhava describes the kundalinUakti as reclining in the 
shape of a coiled-up snake around the hindu (which is Siva) in the region of 
the heart (p.l28); but according to the better known opinion of later sources, 
the kundalini is present in the mulddhdra at the base of the spine (p. 132). 
This divergence is not commented upon. 

Another problem emerges on p. 278 with respect to the term ksobha which 
seems to express that the Transcendental assumes a motion “intent on (the 
appearance of) the outside world” (Jayaratha on Tantraloka III 136). This 
would suggest that something exists beside the Transcendental, which is 
impossible from the point of view of nondualistic Saivism. A perhaps better 
formulation can be found in the Tantraloka itself (III 141cd): svdtmanah 
svdtmani svdtmaksepo vaisargiki sthitih / “The situation of differential em- 
anation is a thrust of the Self from Itself within ItselF*. 

There are some minimal lapses such as omissions of diacritical signs: 
p. 403, 1. 7 read nuyate for and cf. my comments in Mantras et 

diagrammes rituels dans Thindouisme (Paris 1986), p. 146; p. 99 n. 41 read 
andhata- for "'Andha-’’\ p. 130 n. 128, 1. 8 read hhrama- for ''brahma-'' {lectio 
faciliorl); p. 374, 1. 1 read dharmatvdn for dharmavdn. The Navatmamantra is 
quoted imcompletely on p. 354 n. 62: the form prescribed in Abhinavagupta’s 
Tantraloka XXX llff. is RHRKSMLVYtJM , For more particulars about the 
energy of the Absolute on p. 306 we are referred to “supra, p. 000—00”: a case 
of subtle psychagogic symbolism 1 
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A bibliographical note: p. 5 n. 4 refers to earlier studies about Rgvedic 
speculation on vac without mentioning a study in Dutch by B. Esseks (Een 
oudindische symboliek van het geluid. Assen 1952). The Sadahgayoga 
referred to on p. 27 (n. 60) has also been studied by G. Gronbold in his thesis 
(Miinchen 1969) and some articles (i.a. WZKS 27 [1983] 191—199). 

The Index of Sanskrit terms is quite useful, but not entirely complete: 
among the missing terms are purusa (p. 328: “soul”) and kanda (p. 413). A list 
of consulted text-places would have been welcomed. 

But enough of these trifles! Philologists always want to complain about 
something. “Vac” is a most important, reliable, and attractive book which 
must be consulted by any serious student of Saiva / Tantric philosophy and 
Indian linguistic speculation. 

T. Goudriaan 


Biihnemann, Gudrun: Forms of Ganesa. A Study based on the Vidyarnava- 
tantra. Wichtrach (Schweiz): Dr. Peter Thomi (Institut fiir Indologie), 
1989. 154 p. 

Die hier von B. vorgelegte Arbeit unterrichtet — als erstes unter zahlrei- 
chen anderen Werken zum elefantenkopfigen Gott - iiber die spezifisch tantri- 
schen Aspekte des weit iiber den indischen Subkontinent hinaus in groBen 
Gebieten Siidostasiens und in Nepal, Tibet und Japan verehrten Ganesa. 
Grundlage der Untersuchung ist das im Untertitel genannte V(idyarnava- 
tantra), ein umfangreiches, Vidyaranya Yati zugeschriebenes mantraidstra. 

In der Einleitung (p. 1-45) werden verschiedene Reihen von Ganapatis 
erortert, die - variierenden Traditionen zufolge — 16, 32 oder gar 56 Mani- 
festationen umfassen. Die Formen des V. sind die folgenden vierzehn: (1) 
Ekaksara-Ganapati, (2) Viri-G., (3) LaksmT-G., (4) ^Sakti-G., (5) Ksiprapra- 
sadana-G., (6) Heramba, (7) Subrahmanya-G., (8) Maha-G., (9) Trailokyamo- 
hana-G., (10) ^§akti-G., (11) Bhogalola-G., (12) Haridra-G., (13) Vakratunda- 
G. und (14) Ucchista-G. Der Hauptteil der Arbeit (p. 46—115) beschreibt mit 
Ausfiihrlichkeit diese 14 Ganesas sowie die den einzelnen Manifestationen 
jeweils zugeordneten Mantras, Seher, Metren, Meditationen, Yantras, homa- 
Opfer und andere Riten. 

B.s in vielen Belangen hochst aufschluBreiches und daher wichtiges Buch 
ist mit 11 Tafeln, einer Liste der Illustrationen (p. 129), einer Bibliographie 
(p. 130ff.) und auBerordentlich wertvollen Indizes (A) der Namen von 
Gottheiten und Sehern (p. 137 ff.), (B) der Sanskrit-Termini und btja^ 
(p. 143 ff.), (C) der Attribute und Farben (p. 146 f.) sowie (D) der Materialien, 
Riten und (der mit den speziellen Arten der Ganesa- Verehrung verkniipften) 
Erwartungen (p. 148—154) ausgestattet. 

S- Lien hard 


Baumer, Bettina: Ahhinavagupta. Wege ins Licht. Texte des tantrischen 
Sivaismus aus Kaschmir. Ausgewahlt, aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt und 
eingeleitet. [Klassiker der osflichen Meditation. Spiritualitat Indiens]. 
Zurich: Benziger, 1992. 237 p. sFr./DM 32,-. 

Mit dem vorliegenden Buch erfiillt B. gleich zwei Desiderata: zum einen 
ein wertvolles Buch zum tantrischen Sivaismus, welches an die allgemeine 
deutschsprachige Leserschaft gerichtet ist, und zum anderen die erste 
Darstellung der Heilslehre und Frommigkeit des A(bhinavagupta) in 
deutscher Ubersetzung uberhaupt (sieht man von B.s Beitrag ,,Die Unvermit- 
teltheit der hochsten Erfahrung bei Abhinavagupta“ zu G. Oberhammers 
Transzendenzerfahrung, Vollzugshorizont des Heils [Wien 1978, p. 61-79] 
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einmal ab). B. tritt damit einem beklagenswerten Informationsdeflzit ent- 
gegen, wenngleich auch nur in einem ersten Schritt. So blieben ans dem iiber- 
reiehen Werk dieses vielseitigen Meisters, der von ca. 950 n. Chr. ,,bis ins 
11. Jh. hinein“ (p. 31) in Kaschmir lebte und zu Recht als ,,einer der bedeu- 
tendsten Geister, die Indien je hervorgebracht hat“ (ib.) vorgestellt wird, 
seine iiberragenden Leistungen insbesondere auf den Gebieten der philosophi- 
schen Argumentation und der Asthetik ununtersucht. Es handelt sich hier 
also keineswegs uin eine Darstellung des Gesamtwerks von A. 

B. konzentriert sich sinnvollerweise auf zwei sich erganzende Teilgebiete 
seines Schaffens, nnil. die Heilslehre (I. Teil [p. 55-140]) und die Hymnen 
(II. Teil [p, 141—221]). Jeweils mit erklarender Einfiihrung und Ubersetzung 
aus dem Sanskrit versehen bietet B. damit zunachst anhand von Aus- 
schnitten aus dem Tantrasara die Lehren iiber die zwei Arten der Erkenntnis, 
die Liehtnatur des eigenen Wesens, die vier Heilswege und die Gnade — die 
sich als theoretischer Hintergrund fiir das Folgende eignen darauf alle 
Hymnen A.s (mit Ausnahme des Itogeren Kramastotra) inklusive zweier 
Fragmente, die A. im GTtarthasarngraha zitiert. Diese gelungene Textaus- 
wahl wird erganzt durch eine sorgfaltige Einleitung (p. 13-53), ein Glossar 
(p. 223-234) und ein kurz gehaltenes Literaturverzeichnis (p. 235-237). 

Die Einleitung enthalt neben wesentlichen geschichtlichen und begriffli- 
chen Erklarungen auch ,,einige Bruckenpfeiler“ (p. 47) in Form von vorstell- 
baren Parallelen aus dem Christentum (bes. der christlichen Mystik), die dem 
Leser den Zugang erleichtern sollen. Dies kommt dem Anliegen des Verlegers 
entgegen, der mit seiner Reihe ,,auch die vielfaltigen Beziige zum christlichen 
Glauben‘‘ (so im Umschlagtext) dargestellt wissen mochte. Eine Ungenauig- 
keit besteht in der Zuschreibung der Beurteilung der Lehre als ,,neuer, 
leichter Weg“ (p. 25): dies wird so nicht von Somananda behauptet, sondern 
von Utpaladeva (Tsvarapratyabhijnakarika IV 2,1). 

Das Buch ist saehversttodig wie auch einfuhlsam geschrieben und iiest 
sich flUssig. Besonderes Verdienst erwirbt sich B. durch die Berichtigung der 
weitverbreiteten miBbrauchlichen Verwendung des Begriffs Tantrismus (p. 
17-24). 

B. Mayer-Konig 


Leggett, Trevor: The Complete Commentary by Sankara on the Yoga Sutras. A 

Full Translation of the Newly Discovered Text. London ^ New York: 

Kegan Paul International, 1990. xvi 4 418 p. £ 65,-. 

Die vorliegende Ubersetzung ist die erste vollstandige englische Ubertra- 
gung des altesten iiberlieferten Kommentars zu Vyasas Yogabhasya, i.e. des 
Patahjalayogasastravivarana, das Sankara zugeschrieben wird. Sie umfaBt 
auch die Yogasutras und das Yogabhasya. Die Dbersetzung der ersten zwei 
Padas, die nun in iiberarbeiteter Form vorliegen, hatte L. bereits 1981/2 
veroffentlicht. 

Die Publikation enthalt zwei Einleitungen. Die erste (p. 1—16) spricht 
einen allgemeinen Leserkreis an. L. gibt darin den Inhalt aller vier Bucher 
wieder und legt die vedantische Ausrichtung des Vivarana in einer allgemein 
verstandlichen Spraehe dar. Die zweite ,, Technical introduction'" (p. 17-48) 
ist fiir Indologen bestimmt. Hier wird versucht Antworten auf wichtige 
Fragen - etwa nach der Verfasserschaft des Vivarana und seinem besonderen 
Gehalt — zu geben. L. macht darauf aufmerksam, daB das Vivarana des 
ofteren den Rahmen des Sutra- und Bhasya-Textes sprengt, um advaitische 
Gedanken vorzutragen. Somit erwiese sich dieser Kommentar nicht als Werk 
eines orthodoxen Anhangers der Yoga-Schule, sondern eher als das eines 
Advaitins, und der ware Sankara, wie L. mit anderen (s. bes. P. Hacker, 
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Kleine Seliriften. Wiesbaden 1978, p. 41 ff.) meint. Im AnschluB an und unter 
Verwendung der in P. Hackees Eigentiimlichkeiten der Lehre und Termino- 
Ingie Sankaras (a. a. O., p. 69 ff.) entwickelten Kriterien versucht er die 
Echtheit des Vivarana zu beweisen, ohne sich allerdings mit dem diesbeziigli- 
ehen aktuellen Stand der Forschung auseinanderzusetzen: weder die von 
A, Wezeer (ITJ 25 [1983] 17ff. und IndT 12 [1984] 289ff.) noch die von 
W. Halbfass (Studies in Kumarila and Sankara. Reinbek 1983, p. 106ff.) 
geiiiiBerten Zweifel an dieser Verfasserschaft werden beriicksichtigt, und die 
Feststeliung A. Wezeers (B. R. Sharma Eel. Vol. Tirupati 1986, p. 173), daB 
im Vivarana eine Reihe von Zitaten vorkommt, die aus der Zeit nach 
Sankara zu stammen scheinen, fmdet keine Erwahnung. 

Die Vbersetzung ist leieht lesbar und “accessible to non-specialists, even 
at occasional cost to precision” (p. 15). Das flihrt aber dazu, daB L. den 
textlichen Schwierigkeiten ausweicht und meistens nur den allgemeinen, nicht 
aber den wortlichen Sinn des Textes wiedergibt. Die vielen unsicheren Stellen 
werden einfach iibergangen - ohne jeden Hinweis auf ihre philologische 
Problematik. Xieht einmal die von Wezleb im IIJ (a. a. O., p. 19f.) mit Hilfe 
eines Trivandrum-Ms. vorgenommenen Korrekturen des edierten Textes 
warden beriicksichtigt. Dam it weist die Ubersetzung Mangel auf, die von 
Halbfass (a. a. O., p. 130f.) schon fur L.s ,, Sankara on the Yoga-sutra-s I'' 
(London 1981) aufgezeigt worden sind. Es ist jedoeh anzumerken, daB es sich 
hier um einen sehr schwierigen Text handelt, der fast ausschlieBlich auf 
Gi*und einer einzigen Handschrift ohne besondere textkritische Sorgfalt ediert 
wurde. So bleibt die Ubersetzung L.s trotz der genannten Mangel ein unent- 
behrliches Hilfsmittel zum Studium dieses wichtigen Textes und muB daher 
alien Indologie-Studenten zur kritischen Lektiire empfohlen werden. 

R. Mesquita 


Raphael (Asram yidya Order): Self and Non-Self. The Drigdrisyaviveka 
xA.ttributed to Samkara. Translated from the Sanskrit with a Commen- 
tary. Foreword by A. J. Alston. London - New York: Kegan Paul Inter- 
national, 1990. 97 p, £ 15,-. 

Die hier anzuzeigende Publikation ist keine wissenschaftliche Arbeit. Sie 
soli eher mit Hilfe des kleinen advaitischen Sanskrit- Werkes Drgdrsyaviveka 
eine Einfiihrung fur einen ,, spiritual enquirer^ (p. 2) zur Meditation und 
Kontemplation liefern. Die Publikation enthalt eine lEinfuhrung (p. 3—15), 
eine zwisehen ,, literal translation“ und ,, traditional interpretation “ (p. 78) 
schwankende Wiedergabe des Begriinders des Asram Yidya Order namens 
Raphael (p. 17—69 [mit vielen Parallelen aus Plotin und Augustinus]), den 
transkribierten Sanskrit-Text (p. 71—76) und eine zwar umfangreiche, aber 
keineswegs vollstandige Bibliographie (p. 77—97). 

R. Mesquita 


Stark, Sylvia: Vdtsya Varadagurus Tattvanirnaya. Teil 1: Kritische Textedi- 
tion — Teil 2: Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen. [SbOAW 570 = Beitrage 
zur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte Asiens 4]. Wien: Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1990. 135 + 151 p. oS 700,-. 

Einer am indologischen Institut der Universitat Wien gepflogenen Tradi- 
tion der ErschlieBung von Texten des Visistadvaitavedanta (s. G. Ober- 
HAMMER, Materialien zur Geschichte der Raman uja-Schule I [1979] und R. 
Mesquita, Yamunacaryas Samvitsiddhi [1988] bzw. Yamunacaryas Philo- 
sophic der Erkenntnis [1990]) folgend legt S. ihre Bearbeitung eines theologi- 
schen Traktates (Tattvanirnaya [TN]) von insgesamt wenigstens vier (i.e. 
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Tattvasara, Prameyamala, TN und Prapannaparijata [1/27]) von demselben 
SrTvaisnava-Exponenten Varadaguru (13. Jh.) stammenden Werken in zwei 
Banden vor. Der 1 . Band umfaSt eine Einfiihrung in Lebeii iind Werk des 
Autors (p. 23-32) und eine ,,Einleitung zur kritischen Textedition‘‘ (p. 33— 
58), gefolgt von der eigentlichen ,,Textedition“ (p. 59-121). Brei Indizes, die 
( 1 .) Namen und Werke von Einfiihrung und ,,Emleitung“, ( 2 .) die im TN 
genannten Quellen sowie (3.) die im TN erscheinenden Textzitate aufsehliis- 
seln, beschlieBen diesen ersten Teil. Band 2 enthalt eine Analyse des edierten 
Textes (p. 17—48), eine deutsche Ubersetzung desselben (p. 49-137) sowie drei 
weitere Indizes, nml. (1.) einen zu den in der tJbersetzung herangezogenen 
Quellen texten, (2.) einen Index der darin genannten Autoren sowie (3.) einen 
den zwei ten Band insgesamt abschlieBenden ,,Sach- und Namensindex“. 

Die Edition beruht auf 13 aus Siidindien stammenden Handschriften, die 
p. 34-44 beschrieben werden und - der Schilderung von S. zufolge - auf eine 
stark kontaminierte Uberlieferung weisen. In diesem Zusammenhang ware 
die Frage aufzuwerfen, weshalb auf die Heranziehung einschlagig textkriti- 
scher Literatur verzichtet wurde, die doeh hatte helfen konnen, Kriterien fiir 
eine Kritik am vorliegenden Text zu gewinnen, um daraus schlieBlich Prinzi- 
pien fur eine Konstituierung desselben abzuleiten. Denn ohne die Nennung 
verlaBlicher Kriterien ist es, um ein Beispiel zu geben, nicht unproblematisch, 
,,eine relativ groBe Anzahl von Lesevarianten“ (der Mss. T 3 und Myi) einfach 
,,eindeutig als sekundare Lesungen“ (p. 47) oder (p. 48) sogenannte ,,Einfu- 
gungen“ als ,,echte Interpolationen“ bestimmen zu wollen, besonders wenn 
,,die Interpolationen nicht mehr vollstandig entziffert und mogliche weitrei- 
chende Ubereinstimmungen mit anderen . . . Mss nicht mehr festgestellt 
werden konnen“. Ist dies nicht ein wenig zu kiihn? Vor allem dann, wenn die 
,, Interpolation nach eigener Aussage gar nicht vollstandig entziffert und 
daher noch weniger verstanden worden sein konnte? Und wenn (p. 49) die 
„Eigenstfedigkeiten“ des ,, Codex My 2 . . . durch Kontamination nicht 
erklarbar sind“, dann ware doch der daraus gezogene SchluB auf ,,hypothe- 
tisch anzunehmende Codices “ dahingehend zu erklaren, welches andere 
Phanomen als das der Kontamination denn dann insgesamt vorliegen solle, 
da doch fiir alle dazwischenliegenden Abschriften prinzipiell mit einer Pluri- 
genese zu rechnen ist! 

Zu den von S. innerhalb der ,,Einleitung“ formulierten Prinzipien der 
Textherstellung zahlt, daB die Entscheidung fiir die Wahl einer Variante sich 
am ,,Sachlichen'' (p. 55) orientiere. Der des weiteren vertretenen grundsatzli- 
chen Bevorzugung des Zeugnisses ,,der Mehrheit*' (ib.) der Uberlieferung wird 
man nicht zustimmen konnen; widerspricht sie doeh dem Konstituierungs- 
prinzip, jene Lesung als primar zu bewerten, ,,auf die sich genetisch alle 
anderen zuruckfiihren^ (s. S. A. Srihivasan, Vacaspatimisras Tattvakau- 
mudi. Hamburg 1967, p. 29 [§1.4.3.]) lassen, wonach ,,auch Minderheits- und 
Sonderlesungen primar sein kbnnen‘‘ (ib., p. 8 ). 

Als unbestreitbare Verdienste der besprochenen Arbeit sind demgegen- 
iiber die gewissenhafte, griindlich annotierte Ubersetzung dieser Edition des 
TN ebenso hervorzuheben wie die detaillierte Textanalyse und der wohl 
besorgte und gut durchdachte Satz. Er ermoglicht es, beide aufgrund der 
einheitlich gehaltenen Notation der Textanalyse aufeinander bezogene Bande 
parallel zu beniitzen und laBt somit an Ubersichtlichkeit und Praktikabilitat 
nichts zu wiinschen iibrig. 

Mit berechtigter Erwartung sieht man nun der von S- (1/10) angekiin- 
digten Studie entgegen, die auf der Basis des bisher Ueleisteten in Aussicht 
stellt, die Problematik des TN in einem groBeren Zusammenhang behandeln 
zu wollen. Inwieweit namlich der von ihr bearbeitete Autor einen bedeu- 
tenden Platz in der philosophisch-theologischen Spekulation — zunachst 
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einmal nur innerhalb seiner eigenen Tradition besehen - beanspruchen darf, 
iind ob er sich aucb diirch denkerische oder hermeneutische Originalitat 
aiiszeichnet - all dies kann man von einer Einleitung in Edition und Uberset- 
ziing ja noeh nieht unbedingt ausfiihrlich behandelt erwarten. Die Beantwor- 
tung dieser wichtigen Frage diirfte sich gleichwohl fiir die kiinftige wissen- 
schaftliche Auseinandersetzung mit dem Kreis der Visistadvaita-Autoren 
derselben, von S. als vernachlassigt angesehenen Epoche als von durchaus 
entseheidendem Interesse erweisen. Denn ob die als Mangel betrachtete 
Vernachlassigimg zugunsten einer grxindlicheren Besehaftigung mit Yamuna, 
Ramanuja oder Venkatanatha nicht etwa dock aueh einen sachlichen, aus 
einer ideengeschichtlich bedeutenderen Position der genannten Autoren 
abzuleitenden Grund gehabt haben konnte — eine diesbeziigliche Entschei- 
diing hat S. diirch ihre urnfassende Auseinandersetzung mit Varadaguru nun 
in dankenswerter Weise in eine nunmehr auch tatsachlich verwirklichbare 
Nahe geriiekt. 

W. Slaje 


Redington, James D.: Vallabhdcdrya on the Love Games of Krsna. Delhi ~ 

Varanasi - Patna: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. x + 492 p. Rs. 140,-. 

R.s verdienstvolles Buch fiillt eine wichtige Liicke in der sonst so reiehen 
Literatur zur krsnaitischen Gottesliebe. Die Seiten 48—354 liefern eine engli- 
sche t?bersetzung der Kapitel 29-33 und 35 des X. Buches des Bhagavata- 
purana sowie - diesen Grundtext begleitend — eine solche des als SubodhinT 
bekannten Kommentars von Vallabhacarya (einschlieBlich der Interpola- 
tionen seines Sohnes Vitthala), wozu p. 357-480 der Originaltext in Devana- 
garl geboten wird. Der fiir diesen Nachdruck neu gesetzte Text folgt der 
Ausgabe von M, T. Teeivala und D. V. Sakkalia (Bombay 1924); doch hat 
R. auch Band 5 der SrT SubodhinT Granthamala (Jodhpur 1971) benutzt, der 
— wenn auch mit zahlreichen Fehlern — denselben Text wiedergibt und — ein 
Vorzug gerade dieser Ausgabe — auch eine Hindi-Ubersetzung (von Fateh- 
chand Vasu) enthalt. 

Wie schon der Titel des Werkes zeigt, beschreiben die Kapitel 29-35 
(Kap. 34 ist, weil weniger wichtig, in R.s Studie unberiicksichtigt geblieben) 
Krsnas Liebesspiele mit den Hirtenfrauen von Braj - ein zentrales Thema 
krsnaitischer Liebesmystik, deren tiefgreifende Einwirkungen auf die indische 
Diehtung und bildende Kunst heute ja weithin bekannt sind. R.s Uberset- 
zung ist bestens lesbar und, soweit ich feststellen konnte, verlaBlich und 
griindlich. GroBe Sachkenntnis und Einfuhlungsgabe weist auch die Einlei- 
tung (p. 1-47) auf, die geschiekt in die wichtigsten Fragen des Gedankensy- 
stems Vallabhacaryas und des Vallabhasarnpradaya einfiihrt und, was 
besonders erwahnt werden muB, die krsnalild zurecht als eine Erfiillung der 
m6‘a-Lehre der klassisehen indischen Poetik erkennt. 

S. Lienhard 


Meisig, Konrad: Las Sutra von den vier Stdnden. Das Aggahha-Sutta im Licht 
seiner chinesischen Parallelen. [Freiburger Beitrage zur Indologie, 
Bd. 20]. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1988. IX + 249 p. DM 44,—. 
Das Aggahhasutta, das im Titel des Buches nach einer spaten chinesi- 
schen Tradition benannt wird, ist im Pali und in drei chinesischen Fassungen 
im DTrghagama, Madhyamagama und als freies Sutra uberliefert. Der Text, 
der bereits mehrfach das Interesse der Forschung auf sich gezogen hat 
(zuletzt von G. v. Simson in Studia Indogermanica et Slavica. Festgabe fiir 
Werner Thomas. Munchen 1988, p. 87—98 und R. Gombrich, IIJ 35 [1992] 
159—178 bzw. JPTS 17 [1992] 213 f.), wird hier mit dem Ziel bearbeitet, eine 
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gemeinsame Grundlage der vier erreichbaren Versionen zu erschlieBen. Ais 
methodischer Ansatz dienen dabei die von der klassischen Philologie ftir die 
Feststellung von Abhangigkeitsverhaltnissen von Handschriften entwickelten 
und von P. Maas in seiner klassischen Schrift dargelegten Prinzipien, deren 
Anwendbarkeit auf die oft andersartige indische Handsehrifteniiberiieferung 
nicht ohne Schwierigkeiten ist (s. Rez., Remarks on the Problems of Textual 
Criticism in Editing Anonymous Sanskrit Literature. In: Proceedings of the 
First Symposium of Nepali and German Sanskritists 1978. Kathmandu 1980, 
p. 28-40), und die nun auf ein vollig anderes Geschehen libertragen werden. 
Folgerichtig sind daher auch redaktionelle Veranderungen, die sich in zwei 
oder mehr Fassungen nachweisen lassen, terminologisch wenig gliicklich als 
,, gemeinsame Fehler“ bezeichnet, wodurch die Nachlassigkeit eines Abschrei- 
bers mit der schopferischen Gestaltung eines Textes auf dieselbe Stufe gestellt 
wird. Wie weit diese beiden grundlegend verschiedenen Vorgange auseinan- 
derliegen, zeigt sich daran, daB sich Fehler recht genau greifen und im allge- 
meinen auch naehvollziehen lassen, wahrend die Neufassung eines Wortlautes 
zwar sichtbar, doch nur in Ausnahmen einmal begriindbar sind, wenn man 
nicht subjektive und damit nicht nachpriifbare Begriindungen liefern will. 
Diese aber sind unumganglich, wenn man bei dem gewahlten Verfahren 
zwischen Friihem und Spatem oder auch Entlehntem und Originarem 
entscheiden will. Trotz der durchaus zitierten Warnungen von E. Fraxj- 
WALLNBR und zuletzt auch H. Bechert vor derartig subjektiven Ergebnissen 
laBt sich M. nicht abschrecken, wenn er wie oft, so beispielsweise p. 24 f. den 
Zusatz in der Pali-Fassung micchdditthiko micchdditthikaynrriasamdddnahetu 
(DN III/96,17f.) beurteilt: . . dieser Zusatz, fur den es im Textzusammen- 

hang weder AnlaB noch Rechtfertigung gibt . . (p. 25). Ein TheravMin 

konnte dies mit ganz anderen Augen sehen und mit der Ausgabe der Pali 
Text Society (!) auf DN 1/82,29-34 hinweisen, wo im selben Sinnzusammen- 
hang eben der getadelte Zusatz steht, und auf Visuddhimagga 423,11—427,26, 
wo eben dieser Abschnitt ausfuhrlich besprochen ist. Innerhalb dieser Schule, 
die in dergleichen Fallen der alleinige MaBstab sein muB, war also der gesamte 
Wortlaut wohl bekannt und als zusammenhangender Text gerechtfertigt. 

Zugleich wird dieser Einschub neben anderen als Zeugnis fur die gemein- 
same Quelle der Pali-Fassung (DN) und des freien Sutra (E) gewertet. Doch 
steht in E bier nur eine Entsprechung zu micchdditthiko, wahrend die beiden 
anderen Fassungen nichts haben. Dieser Refund muB jedoch bekanntermaBen 
keineswegs so ausgelegt werden, daB beide Versionen aus derselben Wurzel 
erwachsen sind, wobei sich DN weiter entwickelt hat als E. Mindestens ebenso 
wahrscheinlich ist es, daB beide Texte im Laufe ihrer Entwicklung in Beriih- 
rung gekommen sind, wobei eine Gbernahme — hier vermutlich von DN zu E 
— stattgefunden haben kann. Welche Moglichkeit die richtige ist, diirfte wie 
im Regelfall unentscheidbar sein. Mit guten Griinden reehnet man meist mit 
Kontaminationen und gibt gleichsam horizontal verlaufenden Entlehnimgen 
den Vorzug vor einer vertikalen Abstammung. Es handelt sich also um 
Angleichungs- oder Differenzierungsvorgange, die sich im Laufe meist 
unbekannter, d. h. historisch weder belegbarer noch rekonstruierbarer Zeitab- 
laufe in nicht naher definierbaren geographischen Raumen vollzogen haben. 
Vei'gleichsweise gliicklich ist allein die Lage hinsichtlich der Pali-tJberliefe- 
rung, da in ihr durch die Missionierung Ceylons unter Asoka, die schriftliche 
Aufzeichnung des Tipitaka im 1. Jh. v. Chr. auf der Insel, die Kommentie- 
rung durch Buddhaghosa im 5. Jh. n. Chr., die Subkommentare, die unter 
Parakammabahu I. im 12. Jh. verfaBt wurden, und die im 15. Jh. beginnende 
Handsehrifteniiberiieferung wenigstens sehr ungefahre zeitliche und raum- 
liche Eckwerte bekannt sind. tJber die Vorgeschichte der wegen ihrer Datier- 
barkeit wichtigen chinesischen Fassungen, in denen jedoch allein schon durch 
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die t)bersetzung die wertvollen sprachlichen Hinweise, aus denen sich in den 
Originalen so viel ableiten laBt, bis auf wenige Transkriptionen einzelner 
Worter verschiittet sind, weiB man wie hier iiber das Schicksal von E vor 
seiner l*^bersetziing um das Jahr 1000 (p. 10) nichts. Es scheint demnach dock 
einigermaBen kiihn zu sein, mit so klaren Entwicklnngslinien zu rechnen, wie 
sie im (p. 35) angedeutet sind, vor allem wenn zudem Befunde, die 

sich nicht einpassen lassen und daher als storend empfunden werden, als 
,,bloBe Gemeinsamkeiten^' (ib.) beiseite gesehoben werden. 

Der ,,Archetypus'% von dem alle iiber lieferten Fassungen ihren Aiisgang 
nehmen sollen, und der ja nur darum iiberhaupt rekonstruierbar ist, steht 
nach der Ansicht von M. bereits am Ende einer tJberlieferungskette, die mit 
dem ,,Urtext‘' einsetzt. Dieser wiederum durchlief zur Zeit der miindlichen 
Tradition eine EntwicMung, die zu einer unentwirrbaren Kontamination 
fiihrte (ib.). Dieser Zeitabschnitt liegt vor Asoka, als der Wortlaut der Sutra- 
Texte noch wenig festgelegt und die Beriihrung zwdschen den einzelnen 
,,Ortsgruppen‘* des Buddhismus noch fest und andauernd war, da sich die 
neue Religion noch auf Nordindien beschrankte (!) und eben darum auch die 
Gemeinden noch ,,eng beisammen“ lagen (p. 3). Wunderbarerweise erhebt 
sich aus diesem Wirrwarr dann der ,,Archetypus'', wobei jedoch ,,der Gedan- 
kengang der Urfassung durch Interpolationen und Umstellungen zerstort ist“ 
(p. 48). Dabei bleibt es das Geheimnis der Buddhisten, warum sie diesen gar 
so zerstorten Text denn weitergaben und offenbar keinen AnstoB nahmen - 
vielleicht weil der ,,Arehetypus ... an Unterhaltungswert . . . gewonnen“ 
hatte (ib.)? Denn die Urfassung war ,,eine ernste, ethische Predigt“ vor 
glaubigen Zuhorern, die nicht mehr liberzeugt zu werden brauchten, wahrend 
sich der ,,aufgeloekerte Archetypus‘‘ nun ,,so unterhaltsam“ zeigt, daB man 
mit ihm auch Mission treiben kann (ib.). Dies scheint nicht nur die histori- 
schen Verhaltnisse auf den Kopf zu stellen. Auch die Buddhisten haben es 
anders gesehen, da nach der Einleitung der Buddha den Text den beiden 
Brahmanen Vasettha und Bharadvaja vortragt, um sie fur seine Lehre zu 
gewinnen. Ob man das Sutra im 3. Jh, v. Chr. zur Zeit des vermuteten 
,,Archetypus“ wirklich in der Mission verwendete oder ihn nur noch zur 
Erbauung rezitierte, ist eine offene Frage. 

Die vielen Vorbehalte, die es hier anzumelden gilt, zeigen, daB diese Art 
der Materialaufbereitung kaum geeignet ist die Grundlage fiir religionsge- 
schichtliche SchluBfolgerungen zu legen, was letztlich ihr Ziel ist (p. 42 ff.). 
Wie man sich dagegen dem Gedankengut des friihen Buddhismus erfolgreich 
nahern kann, zeigt die exemplarische Untersuchung von T. Vetter, The 
Ideas and Meditative Practices of Early Buddhism (s. WZKS 36 [1992] 237- 
239). 

Wenn somit die Einleitung (p. 1—71), die als erstes Drittel des Buches die 
eigentliche Untersuchung ausmacht, nicht als gelungen angesehen werden 
kann, so wird man doch die synoptische Darbietung der Textfassungen 
(p. 73—169) und das Chinesisch — Pali / Sanskrit — Deutsche Glossar (p. 171— 
239) als hochwillkommene Arbeitsinstrumente dankbar verwenden. 

O. V. Hiniiber 

MacQueen, Graeme: A Study of the Srdmanyaphala-Sutra. [Freiburger Bei- 

trage zur Indologie, Bd. 21], Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1988, VII + 

307 p. DM 68,-. 

Dieses Buch enthalt eine ganzlich unveranderte Dissertation, die bereits 
1978 (!) in Harvard eingereicht worden ist, was man allein aus einem bearbei- 
teten Teilvorabdruck unter dem Titel “The Doctrines of the Six Heretics 
According to the Srdmanyaphala Sutra'’ (IIJ 27 [1984] 291-307, p. 305 n. 1) 
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entnehmen kann. Denn weder der Verf. noeh der Hrsg. der Reihe halten diese 
wichtige Tatsache fiir mitteilenswert, durch deren Verschweigen dem Leser 
erst allmahlich bewuBt wird, daB er einen langst veralteten Text vor Augen 
hat. Denn die Grundlage der ganzen Arbeit, die Darstellung der Textge- 
sehichte, in der die wichtige Sanskrit-Parallele im Sahghabhedavastu (ed. 
R. C4noli 1978) nicht beriicksichtigt werden konnte, ist inzwisehen vollig 
uberholt durch die wesentlieh umfangreichere Bearbeitung von K. Meisig 
(Das Sramanyaphala-Sutra. Wiesbaden 1987 [rez. von K. Wielb in ZDMG 
139 (1989) 263]), die in derselben Reihe (!) erschienen ist. Zugleich ist notge- 
drungen die ergebnisreiche, in der jiingeren Vergangenheit gefiihrte Diskus- 
sion um die Schulzuordnung buddhistischer Texte an der Dntersuchung 
vorbeigegangen. Es liegt auf der Hand, daB all dies fiir das Hauptanliegen, 
die Textgeschichte, nicht ohne Polgen bleibt. Dieser Teil (p. 104-290), der 
durchaus wertvolle Einzelbeobachtungen enthalt, hatte in iiberarbeiteter 
Form einen weiterfiihrenden Aufsatz abgegeben, mit dem die Forschung sich 
hatte auseinandersetzen konnen. Dadurch aber, daB diese tiichtige Disserta- 
tion ein Jahrzehnt zu spat ersehien, ist nicht nur diese Moglichkeit vertan, 
sondern auch die Veroffentlichung sinnlos geworden. AbschlieBend sei das 
Bueh von N. Vandier-Nicolas: Sariputra et les six maitres d’erreur (Paris 
1954) in Erinnerung gerufen und darauf hingewiesen, daB sich kiirzlich 
K. Watanabe (Some Notes on the Expression sabba-vdri- j savva-vdrayn. 
BEI 5 [1987] 375-386) zum Sramanyaphalasutra geauBert hat. 

O.v. Hiniiber 


Lopez, Donald S., Jr.: A Study of Svatantrika. Ithaca, New York: Snow Lion 

Publications, 1987. 483 p. $ 19,95. 

Der vorliegende Band ist die geringfugig iiberarbeitete Version der Disser- 
tation des Autors (University of Virginia 1982). 

Der erste Teil (p. 37—227) besteht in einer Darstellung (,, Exposition*') des 
Madhyamaka im allgemeinen und der Svatantrika-Schule im besonderen, 
primar gestiitzt auf die Darstellungen von ’Jam dbyahs bzad pa’i rdo rje und 
ICah skya Rol pa’i rdo rje sowie auf die miindlichen Instruktionen namhafter 
lebender dGe lugs pa-Gelehrter, wie etwa des damaligen (1979) Abtes von 
’Bras spuhs sGo man, Nag dbah ni ma, und des Exabtes von ’Bras spuhs Bio 
gsal glih. Ye ses thub brten, u. a. (s. p. 9f.). 

Der zweite Teil (p. 227—386) ist eine Ubersetzung des Svatantrika-Kapitels 
des von ICah skya Rol pa’i rdo rje verfaBten Grub pa’i mtha’i rnam par bzag 
pa gsal bar bsad pa thub bstan Ihun po’i mdzes rgyan (Sarnath: The Pleasure 
of Elegant Sayings Printing Press, 1970, Kap. Na, p. 278—407). 

Ziel der Arbeit ist es, als Ausgangspunkt fur das Studium dieser indischen 
Schule ,,some of the major concerns of the Svatantrika school as understood 
by the Ge-luk doxographers'‘ (p. 33) zu prasentieren. 

ICah skya Rol pa’i rdo rje (1717—1786) ist nicht nur ein sehr produktiver, 
sondern auch ein in der dGe lugs pa-Tradition des tibetischen Buddhismus 
hoch angesehener Autor. Sein groBes doxographisches Werk enthalt sicherlich 
eine der — neben ’Jam dbahs bzad pas Grub mtha’ chen mo — detailliertesten 
und genauesten Darstellungen des Madhyamaka-Systems in der gesamten 
tibetischen Grub mtha’-Literatur. Daher ist die vorliegende Ubersetzung 
eines Kapitels dieses Werkes auf das herzlichste zu begriiBen; unter Beriick- 
sichtigung der in der ,, Introduction** (p. 13—35) genannten Einschrankung 
stellt sie einen wertvollen Beitrag zur systematischen Erforschung des 
Madhyamaka, im speziellen der Svatantrika-Schule, dar, 

Leider weist die Arbeit aber einige Unzultoglichkeiten auf, die ihre 
Beniitzbarkeit erschweren und beeintrachtigen. Diese sind z. T. nicht spezi- 
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fiseh fiir die vorliegende Arbeit oder deren Aiitor, sondern auch anderen 
buddhismuskundlichen Arbeiten aus dem Umfeld der University of Virginia 
gemein. Daraiif soil hier aber nicht in einzelnen eingegangen werden. Zu 
nennen ist etwa die Tatsache, daB die Ubersetzung keinerlei Referenzen zum 
iibersetzten Text enthalt. Der Dissertation war wenigstens das Original in 
Fotokopie beigefiigt, worauf in der publizierten Version jedoch verzichtet 
wurde. 

Wie p. 241 erwahnt und aus einem — ebenfalls nur in der Diss. enthaltenen 
- kritischen Apparat ersiehtlich, wurde neben der als Basis fiir die Uberset- 
zimg die^nenden Ausgabe von Sarnath auch jene von Lokesh Chai^jdra (Delhi 
1977) verwendet. Diese beiden Ausgaben sind nahezu identisch und weisen 
lediglich orthographisehe Varianten auf. Die Lesarten der zahlreichen 
zitierten Texte, sowohl der kanonischen als auch jener von Tsoii kha pa und 
mKhas grub, blieben jedoch unberiicksichtigt; groBteils wurden sie auch nicht 
identifiziert. In vielen Fallen mag diese Tatsache von untergeordneter Bedeu- 
tung sein; gelegentlich bietet sie jedoch xAnlaB zu MiBinterpretationen. Als 
Beispiel mag hier Satyadvayavibhahga (SDV) 4ab dienen, der im Text 
(p. 353,19) bslu ba med pa'i rigs pa ni / don dam yin te zitiert und mit ,,‘a 
non-deceptive reasoning [consciousness]’ is called an ultimate^ (p. 326f.) 
iibersetzt ist, in den kanonischen Editionen von SDV und SDV-Vrtti (Derge) 
bzw, -Pahjika (Peking, Derge) sowie in einem Zitat in Lam rim chun hu 
(Peking, bKra sis Ihun po) jedoch libereinstimmend bshi ba med pas rigs pa 
ni I don dam yin te ,weil sie untriigerisch ist, ist logische Argumentation 
paramdrtha^ lautet, was auch aufgrund der Kommentare (etwa SDVV, D 
3882,4a4f.) die vorzuziehende Lesart ist. 

xAuch die Ubersetzung selbst ist in einigen Punkten ungenau oder sogar 
irrefiihrend. Einige - willkurlich und ohne Riicksicht auf ihre Bedeutung fiir 
das Verstandnis des Textes ausgewahlte — Beispiele aus den Kapiteln 9 (,,The 
Meaning of Ultimate Existenee‘‘) und 11 (,,The Two Truths^) mogen zur 
Illustration geniigen: 

don dam par na {paramdrthatah) , hier in einem Zitat von Madhyamakahrdaya 
III 26 (Text p. 342,16) heiBt auch ,,literally“ nicht ,,for the highest (parama, 
darn pa) object {artha, don)'' (p. 314), sondern ,dem hochsten Ding / Gegen- 
stand / Sinn nach‘. Wie das im einzelnen ,, worth ch‘‘ zu verstehen ist, erklart 
Bhavaviveka in nachfolgend zitierter Tarkajvala-Stelle: 

'‘To what does the paramdrtha which is to be refuted in this context . . . 
refer?” (p. 315) iibersetzt b na skabs ’di'i ’gog rgyui don dam pa de gan la hyed 
ce na. 'gog rgyu ist aber nicht dasselbe wie dgag hya {pratijnisedhya), sondern 
eher im Sinn von ,,das, was der Widerlegung als Bezugspunkt zu Grunde liegt 
/ was sie ,in Bewegung setzt‘ “ {"^pratijnisedhacdrinjika [?]) zu verstehen. 
Nicht paramdrtha soli hier (Madhyamakahrdaya III 26) negiert werden, 
sondern ein p«ramdr/^a^aA-Existieren. 

Mit ,, actual ultimate(s) / ultimate truth(s)“ iibersetzt L. (p. 326 ff.) gewohn- 
lich don dam (bden pa) dhos {aparydyaparamdrtha\satya'\) als Gegeniiberstel- 
lung zu ,, concordant ultimate(s) / ultimate truth(s)“ {mthun pa'i don dam 
[bden pa^, parydyaparamdrtha[satya]). Dementsprechend suggeriert die Uber- 
setzung ,, actual conventionality “ (p. 328) ein kun rdzoh dhos als Gegeniiber- 
stellung zu einem mthun pa'i kun rdzoh, ahnlich dem rnam grans- und rnam 
grans ma yin pa'i kun rdzoh {^parydya- und aparydyasarnvrti) , das laut Sakya 
Panditas Thub pa’i dgohs gsal (Sakya bKa’ bum, voL 5) 31-3~4f. von den 
Svatantrikas gelehrt wird, m. W. aber in dGe lugs pa-Texten nicht erwahnt 
ist. Hier ist aber kun rdzoh mtshan hid pa ([p. 355,1] wortlich: ,versehen mit 
dem Merkmal von samvrti') iibersetzt, was iiber don dam pa’i skye ha sags . . . 
bkag pa ,, negation of ultimate production" ausgesagt ist. Dieses Merkmal 
besteht ~ z. B. nach rTsa ses tik chen (P 6153) 361b5f. - darin, daB das 
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Objekt dem Erkenner in dualistischer Weise erscheint. Naeh der Erklarung 
von Tson kha pa - der weder im vorliegenden noch in einem anderen mir 
bekannt^n dGe lugs pa-Text widersprochen wird - bedeutet das in diesem 
Fall aber nicht, daB es samvrti ist, und ,versehen mil dem Merkmal von 
sanivrti' stellt, da es sich um eine paryuddsa-J^e^Sition handelt, keinen Wider- 
spruch zu paramdrthasatya dar (Lam rim chuii liu [P 6002] 31 lb 5 f./ 8 f.). In 
ahnlicher Weise ist , that both selflessness are actual ultimates‘‘ (p. 329) 
die Ubersetzung von hdag med gnis ka don dam pa mtshan ylid par ... (p. 
355,1 9f.). 

Madhyamakaloka (D 3887) 233a2f., mit geringfiigigen Abweichungen zitiert 
als chos dan gait zag la bdag med pa"i mtshaji did kyi [no 60 ] de kho na fiid ni 
rigs pa dan Man pas dam pa yin - ^ . ye ses dam pa phyin ci ma log pa'i don te j 
yul yin pa’i phyir \ don dam pa zes hya'o | (p. 355,8 ff.), ist iibersetzt als: ,,The 
suchnesses which have the character of the selflessness of phenomena and 
persons, because of possessing reason are highest . . . Also they are the 
meanings, that is, the objects, of the unmistaken highest exalted wisdom. 
Thus, [for those two reasons] they are called the highest objects'" (p. 328). 
Hier ist aber nur eine ,,suchness“ (tathatd) anzunehmen, die das Merkmal von 
d karma- und pudgalanairdtmya hat. rigs pa daii Idan pa (yuktimat [?]) 
bedeutet wohl ,basierend auf logischer Uberlegung', wie etwa Madhyamaka- 
loka 148b7f. zeigt, Fiir die Ubersetzung ,,meaning‘' don, das mit ,,Objekt“ 
{yul) paraphrasiert ist, sehe ieh keine Veranlassung. 

Kurz erwahnt seien einige fragwiirdige XTbersetzungstermini wie etwa ,,the 
same reverse “ (p. 325 u. a.) fur Idog pa gcig (^ekavyatireka) ,dieselbe [beson- 
dere, bestimmende] Verschiedenheit", ,,an uninterrupted path"' (p. 329) fiir 
bar chad med lam (dnantaryamdrga) ,der Pfad, der ein unmittelbares Resultat 
bewirkt" (es handelt sich dabei um einen Teil des darsanamdrga), ,,the 
principal" ‘ (p. 362) fiir gtso bo {pradhdna) ,Urmaterie‘ (im Sahkhya-Kontext) 
oder auch ,,entityness“ (p. 445 n. 12) fiir no ho did {svahhdva, rupatva) ,Natur, 
[Eigen-]Wesen‘ . 

Das Englisch-Sanskrit-Tibetisch ,, Glossary"" (p. 387—404) leistet — obwohl 
einige wichtige Termini wie etwa ,, actual/concordant ultimate truth “ nicht 
beriicksichtigt sind - wertvolle Dienste bei der Identifizierung der tJberset- 
zungstermini. Fiir die Verwendbarkeit des Werkes im Rahmen eines 
konkreten Studiums ware aber ein Index der originalsprachlichen Termini 
wesentlich wiinschenswerter. 

AbschlieBend soil aber noch einmal betont sein, daB die vorliegende 
Arbeit trotz der genannten Schwachen als Prasentation einer spaten dGe lugs 
pa-Darstellung der Svantantrika-Schule einen hochst willkommenen, wert- 
vollen und ~ unter Beriicksichtigung ihrer Unzulanglichkeiten — nxitzliehen 
Beitrag zur Erforschung des Madhyamaka darstellt. 

H. Tauscher 


Indian Art and Archaeology, edd. E. M. Raven - K. R. van Kooij. [Panels of 
the VII th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. X], Leiden — New York — 
Kobenhavn - Koln: E. J. Brill, 1992. 135 p., 63 figs. HB. 120,-. 

Despite the small size of this well edited volume the seven contributions 
range in time from the article by E. C. L. During Caspers on the Indus 
Script (p. 54-67) to J. Bautze’s Kota Painting (p. 78—93). The emphasis of 
most of the contributions is on Northeast-Indian art and in particular its 
connections with the art of Southeast- Asia. Despite the fact that all of these 
articles were originally presented as short papers at the Vllth World Sanskrit 
Conference in Leiden (August 23—29, 1987), in the present format they are 
accompanied by often lengthy bibliographies. Also noteworthy is the publica- 
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tion of less known sculptures, many of them in public collections in the 
Netherlands. Particularly interesting are the relationships drawn between 
Paia-Sena sculptures (E. M. Raven and K. R. van Kooij [p. 94—128]) and 
material form Southeast-Asia (P. L. Scheurleer [p. 35-39]) as well as the 
detailed article by C. Bautze-Picbon on “‘The ‘Stele’ in Bihar and Bengal” 
(p. 3-34), related to her dissertation dealing with the same topic. The plates 
have the usual high quality we have come to associate with Brill publications. 
This, combined with a clear layout and detailed information for each illustra- 
tion, makes this volume a useful publication. 

D. Klimburg-Salter 


/Shastric Traditions in Indiari Arts. Ed. by Anna Libera Dallapiccola in colla- 
boration with Ch. Walter-Mendy - St. Zingel-Ave Lallemant. Vol. 1: 
Texts - Vol. 2: References and Documentation. [Beitrage zur Siidasienfor- 
schung, Bd. 125]. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner V'erlag Wiesbaden, 1989. xvii 
+ 491p., vii + 135 p., 104 pi. DM 148 -. 

This collection of 41 essays represents the proceedings of a conference 
(year unspecified) held at Heidelberg University and convened by Prof. A. L. 
Dallapiccola. The first three papers serve as a general introduction to the 
topic from different perspectives. Then follow seven sections on iconography, 
architecture, town planning, literature, ritual, performing arts, and tradition 
& modernity. 

In the second section each essay considers a particular i conographic 
problem on the basis of or in contrast to the shastric literature. Although 
mostly dealing with Hindu but also Jain topics, there is also an interesting 
article by C. Baxjtze-Picron on the relationship between Buddhist icono- 
graphy and sddhanas (1/35— 50). A particularly interesting article by D. Desai 
(“The location of sculptures in the architectural scheme of the Kandariya 
Mahadeva Temple of Khajuraho. Sastra and practice” [1/155-165]) forms a 
bridge between this section and the following one on architecture. The 
emphasis here is on Hindu temples. But we found also references to Buddhist 
architecture, and one article by R. Nath (1/187—201) discusses medieval 
Islamic mosque architecture in relation to Indian texts on non-religious archi- 
tecture and — most importantly — excerpts from a fragmentary Sanskrit text 
named Rehamanaprasada on mosque architecture written in the 15th c. in 
the Maru-Gurjara region, i. e. parts of Rajasthan and Gujarat. Nath 
proposes that the Sastra was written by a “Brahmana dcdrya’’ for the Hindu 
artisans wLo “would worship the Vdstu-Purusa at the time of laying the 
foundation of the mosque as thev would normally do in case of the temple, 

...”(p. 200). 

The application of shastric literature to town planning also has a wide 
range of cultural variables. It is, for instance, interesting to compare the 
articles on Puri and Bhaktapur by O. M. Starza-Majewski (1/253-259) and 
A. Vbrgati (1/261—268) respectively: the concept of a sacred geography with 
the king located at the center and the use of rituals and ceremonies meant to 
activate the dynamic relationship between the king and the various deities 
and sacred locals. 

The articles proceed through a kaleidoscope of problems in literature, 
music, dance, court and folk arts up to the 20th c. This wide diversity is at 
once a strength and a weakness: on the one hand there is something for 
everyone in these volumes, and on the other there is very little common 
ground upon w hich to evolve a dialogue. Although most of the participants 
adhered to the topic, their methods and definitions were so diverse as to 
create divergent, rather than convergent points of reference. This problem 
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was also noted by both T. S. Maxwell and D. It was, however, correctly 
pointed out that the present stage of inquiry may well demand the “ease 
history" approach as a first step. More important ~ it would seem ~ would be 
critical editions and translations of Sastras such as the excellent studies by 
B. Dagens; Mayamata. Traite Sanskrit d’architecture. Edition critique, 
traduction et notes (2 vols. Pondichery 1970-1976 [tr. into English New* 
Delhi 1985]) and Les enseignements architecturaux de TAjitagama et dii 
Raiiravagama (Pondichery 1977 [English tr. New Delhi 1984]); cf. his contri- 
bution '‘Iconography in Saivagamas: description or prescription?” (1/151- 
153). 

Given the complexity and breadth of the theme of this volume, it is no 
wonder that the most provocative articles (with regard to the nature and 
function of the shastric traditions) were provided by those scholars who have 
previously concerned themselves with this problem. Thus one could extrapo- 
late a dialogue between B. Dagens (p. 151), A. J. Gatl (p. 112f.), T. S. 
Maxwell (p. 14f.), K. Vatsyayan (p. 2f.), and Sh. Pollock (p. 18ff.), to 
take just a few examples. One can well imagine that the opportunity to ex- 
change and elaborate on these ideas might have provided “the sparkle of 
traditional art historical debate" (p. 5) missed by Maxwell. It is true that in 
the age of the peripatetic academic it is difficult to persist in a truly small 
conference, but it is probable that within such strictly confined parameters 
one Avould be more likely to arrive at meaningful discourse. However, the 
wide range of interesting problems raised by these articles leaves no doubt 
that this topic could be profitably pursued. For instance, an aspect of the 
topic which a future conference might consider is the history of shastric 
studies within the discipline of art history. A stimulating beginning in this 
direction was advanced by Maxwell and — from another perspective - by 
Vatsyayan. 

The second volume includes the index, bibliography, biographies of the 
authors and lists of drawings and photos related to the articles. We can be 
grateful to Prof. Dallapiccola for having conceived of and produced these 
interesting volumes. 

D. Klimburg-Salter 


Kreisel, Gerd: Die Siva-Bildwerke der Mathurd-Kunst. Ein Beitrag zur 
friihhinduistischen Ikonographie. [Monographien zur indischen Archao- 
logic, Kunst und Philologie, Bd. 5]. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden, 1986. 289 p., 273 Abb. DM 168,-. 

Bekanntlich hat Mathura eine der bedeutendsten Schulen indischer 
Bildhauerkunst hervorgebracht, deren Bliite in die Herrschaftszeit der 
Kusanas und Guptas fallt. Der Untersuchung eines begrenzten Teiles dieses 
reichhaltigen Kunstschaffens, nml. den skulpturellen Darstellungen Sivas in 
anthropomorpher Gestalt und in den Lihga-Bildwerken, ist das vorliegende 
Buch, hervorgegangen aus einer Berliner Dissertation, zugedacht. Sein Ziel 
besteht nach den Worten des Verf. darin, ,,die iiberlieferten Bildwerke des 
Sivaismus in Mathura moglichst vollzahlig zusammenzutragen, ikonogra- 
phisch zu klassifizieren und entwicklungsgeschichtlich abzuhandeln“ (p. 11). 

Hinter dem Titel des Buches verbirgt sich jedoch mehr als nur eine rein 
ikonographische Studie. Sein Verf. macht deutlich, daB es ihm darauf 
ankommt, die kunst- und religionsgeschichtlichen Entwicklungen bis zur 
Gupta-Zeit ,,in ein chronologisch fixiertes Bezugssystem zu stellen, um die 
ihnen zugrundeliegenden kulturellen Interaktionen und politischen Zusam- 
menhange durchschaubar zu machen“ (p. 30). Dieser Leitlinie entsprechend 
enthalt die Arbeit einen umfassenden theoretischen Teil, der sich in den 
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Kapiteln I-V (p. 13-171) zunachst mit den Grundiagen des sivaitischen 
Bilderkiiltns befaSt (Kap. I [p. 13--23]) und einen Gberblick iiber die kultu- 
relle Entwicklung Mathuras gibt (Kap. II [p. 24—39]). Babei v.a. Stil- und 
Datierungsfragen der Mathura-Kunst nachgehend, gelingt es K. nicht nur ein 
der Ksatrapa-Zeit eigenes kunstlerisches Idiom, das er als ,,Emanzipation des 
Volumens'* (p. 31) bezeichnet, zu erkennen, sondern auch bisherige Auffas- 
siingen iiber die Datierung der Regierungszeit der Ksatrapas zu korrigieren: 
von der sog. Amohinl-Tafel mit dem inschriftlich genannten Jahr 72 unter 
Sodasa als dem Reprasentanten der mittleren Phase des Ksatrapa-Kunststils 
ausgehend, kommt er zu dem SchluB, daB weder die Vikrama- noch die Saka- 
Ara als Basis fiir die Mathura-Chronologie dienen konnen, sondern ,,daB die 
Ksatrapas von Mathura . . . eine lokal oder dynastisch begrenzte eigene 
Zeitrechnung verwendet haben, deren Beginn in das Ende des 1. Jh. v. Chr.“ 
fallt (p. 35). 

Das insgesamt 126 Darstellungen umfassende Bildmaterial untergliedert 
K. zunachst in einem Gberblick (Kap. Ill [p. 40-43]) in zwei Hauptkatego- 
rien: 1. das Lihga (mit weiterer Differenzierung in die Kategorien [a] Lihga 
ohne flgiirliche Darstellungen und [b] Lihga mit Symbolfiguren sowie die 
verschiedenen Formen des Mukhalihga) und 2. die Siva-Figur (ebenfalls 
weiter unterschieden in: stehende bzw. sitzende Einzelfigur, Siva und Uma, 
ArdhanarXsvara, Haryardha Siva, Lakullsa und Trisula-Kultsaule mit Dan- 
da). Eine quantitative und chronologische Klassifizierung dieser Bildkatego- 
rien fiihrt K. zu dem SchluB, daB die Lihga-Bildwerke in der Kusana-Zeit ein 
gewisses "Dbergewicht haben, wahrend in der Gupta-Zeit zunehmend die per- 
sbnliche Gotterdarstellung in den Vordergrund zu treten scheint (p. 42). 

Die Kapitel IV (p. 44—86) und V (p. 87—171) sind dann unter Heranzie- 
hung und Auswertung des Bildmaterials der Besprechung der gestalterischen 
Entwicklung der beiden Hauptbildkategorien und ihrer Unterarten in den 
verschiedenen Epochen gewidmet, wobei der Verf. auch archaologische, 
numismatische und v.a. literarische Befunde, letztere haufig aus der Purana- 
Literatur, heranzieht. Fiir die Entwicklung der Bildkategorie des Caturmu- 
khalihga erweist sich ein Bildwerk von zentraler Bedeutung, das nicht aus 
Mathura stammt: der fiinfkopfige, nicht phallisehe Pahcavaktra-Siva von 
BhTta (Distr. Allahabad), der zu den altesten mehrfigurigen Darstellungen in 
Indien liberhaupt zahit (datierbar in die letzten Jahrzehnte des 1. Jh. v. Chr.) 
und den K. als Anthropomorphisierung der philosophischen Konzeption des 
Allgottes Siva, d. h. als bildliehe L^msetzung seiner fiinf Aspekte: sadyojdta- 
usnisin, vdmadeva-brahmacdrin^ aghora, tatpurusa-saumya und isdna-yogin, 
bestimmt. K. kann zeigen, daB diese Skulptur prototypisch am Anfang der 
Caturmukhalihgas (wie auch der mehrkopBgen ^^iva-Figuren) steht, indem 
vier dieser Aspekte auf die Caturmukhalihga-Konzeption iibertragen wurden 
(zu der p. 54n. 168 als Parallele zum Pahcavaktra-Siva angezogenen vierkop- 
figen Doppelfigur s. - neben den von K. zitierten Arbeiten von N. P. Joshi 
und D. M. Srinivasan - auch A. Gail, On the Symbolism of Three and Four- 
Faced Visnu Images: A Reconsideration of Evidence. Artibus Asiae 44 [1983] 
297—304). Dies hatte zur Folge, daB es zu Unstimmigkeiten zwischen der 
Bildgestaltung einerseits und der Abfolge der fiinf Namen in den entspre- 
chenden ikonographischen Purana-Texten andererseits kam. Indem K. diese 
Unterschiede iiberzeugend herausarbeitet und erklart, unterscheidet sich 
seine Arbeit positiv von vielen an deren ikonographischen Studien, die die 
Bildwerke, die sie untersuchen, auf eine Illustration der Texte und die Texte 
auf bloBe Erlauterungen der Bilder reduzieren (vgl. M. Taddeis in E&'W 33 
[1983] 297-299 erschienene Rezension von N. Krishnas The Art and Icono- 
graphy of Vishnu-Karayana [Bombay 1980] und R. Chamfakalakshmis 
Vaisnava Iconography in the Tamil Country [New Delhi 1981]). 
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Das V. Kapitel, das der zweiten der beiden Hauptbildkategorien, der 
Siva-Figur und ihren verschiedenen Ausformungen, gilt, behandelt den 
ikonographischen Grundtyp, die verschiedenen bildnerischen Elemente und 
Attribute, die fiir die Darstellung Sivas charakteristisch sind (z. B. 
iirdhvalinga, Symboltier, Bekleidungsformen, Haartrachten, Schmuck), ein- 
zelne Kopfe und Skulpturfragmente sowie alle weiteren in Kap. Ill im t'^ber- 
blick vorgestellten Kategorien. 

Kap. VI (p. 172-252) umfaBt den Katalogteil des Buches mit einer detail- 
lierten Beschreibimg der 126 Bildwerke. Jede Bildbeschreibung sehlieBt die 
Angabe von bisher zu einem Bildwerk erschienener SekundMiteratur ein. 
Eine reichhaltige Bibliographie (Kap. VII [p. 253-274]), ,,Abbildungsver- 
zeiehnis und Bildnachweis“ (Kap. VIII [p. 275-282]), ein Index (Kap. IX 
[p. 283-289]) und zwei Abbildungsteile (Kap. X [Abb. 1-126] und Kap. XI 
[Abb. A1-A30], dessen Abbildungen zum Vergleich herangezogene Objekte 
zeigen, die nicht aus Mathura stammen oder keine Siva-Bildwerke sind) 
beschlieBen das Buch. 

A. Bock-Raming 


Seltmann, Friedrich: Schattenspiel in Kerala, Sakrales Theater in Siidindien. 

Mit Summary und einem Anhang: Sequence of scenes of the Kamba- 

Ramayanak-Kuttu. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1986. 

134 p.*; 44 Tafeln. DM 148,-. 

Mit diesem hiibseh ausgestatteten Werk legt S., der bereits 1985 eine 
Arbeit iiber das Schatten- und Marionettenspiel in Savantvadi (Siid- 
Maharastra) herausgebracht hat, eine reich dokumentierte Beschreibung des 
Sehattentheaters in Kerala vor. Wahrend das erste Kapitel (p. 9-12) eine 
kurze Einleitung in das Schattentheater Indiens und die bisherige Porschung 
vermittelt, stellen die folgenden fiinf Teile des Buchs (Kapitel II— VI) Keralas 
Schattenspieler (p. 13—22), die zahlreichen Spielfiguren, ihre Herstellung, 
Bewegungstechnik, Posen usw. (p. 23—38), ,,Buhne und Buhnenhaus‘' (p. 39— 
44) sowie den ,,Auffuhrungsverlauf eines Schattenspiels“ (p. 45—84) dar. 
Zentrum dieser — heutzutage stark im Riickzug befindlichen — Kunst ist der 
Palghat-Distrikt und dessen Umgebung, wahrend die Auffuhrungen selbst in 
hauptsachlich zwei Arten eingeteilt werden konnen: (1) solche, die im 
Rahmen des groBen Jahresfestes bestimmter, den Gottinnen BhagavatT und 
Bhadrakall geweihter Tempel stattfinden (s. p. 79 ff.), und (2) Schattenspiele, 
die von Privatpersonen oder privaten Organisationen veranstaltet werden. 

Die religibs-magische Funktion des Schattenspiels beleuchtet u. a. die 
wichtige Rolle, die dem Orakelpriester (s. p. 80 ff.) in den einleitenden 
Ritualen zukommt, wie auch die Tatsache, daB Schattenspiele zu Ehren der 
Regengottin Mari Amman auch zum Zweck der Regenbeschworung aufge- 
fiihrt werden konnen. Fiir diese Gattung des Schattenspiels unerlaBlich sind 
weibliche Gestalten: Gottinnen oder Figuren aus den beiden Epen wie Uma, 
DraupadT, SavitrT und — am allerwichtigsten — STta, die kraft ihrer Keusch- 
heit und Unschuld den ausgebliebenen Regen gewissermaBen herbeizwingen 
konnen. 

Den Inhalt des Werks illustrieren 44 Tafeln mit jeweils 4 Fotos, die ersten 
16 in Farbe. Enter den ,,Literaturangaben“ (p. 93—96) vermiBt man an 
jiingeren Werken u. a. K. V. Zvelebies Tamil Literature (Wiesbaden 1974), 
in dem als die beiden wahrscheinlichsten Daten Karnpans, des Dichters des 
fiir das Kerala-Schattenspiel so wichtigen Tamil-Ramayana, der Ausgang des 
10. Jh. n. Chr. bzw. die Regierungszeit des Vikrama Cola (ca. 1130) angesetzt 
wird (op. cit., p. 147). 


S. Lienhard 
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Kaulliold, Hubert: St/rische Hmidschriften juristischeji Inhalts in sudbidischeyi 
Bibliofhekeyi. [SbOAW 535 = Veroffentlichungen der Kom mission fiir 
antike Rechtsgeschichte 5]. Wien: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
sehaften, 1989. 56 p. oS 168,— / DM 24,-. 

Wie K. einleitend (p. 5) anfiihrt, ist unser Kenntnisstand iiber die 
Bestiinde syriseher Handschriften aus dem Kreis der Thomas-Christen 
Keralas trotz der von E. R. Hambye, D. L. McConaughy und J. P. M, van 
DEB Ploeg geleisteten Vorarbeiten immer noch ungeniigend, da die ge- 
nannten Autoren im allgemeinen nur sehr knappe Beschreibungen mit den 
notigsten kodikologischen and inhaltlichen Angaben bieten. Diesem tTbel- 
stand abziihelfen, legt er nun die Ergebnisse eigener Nachforschungen vor Ort 
aus dein Jahre 1982 vor, die sich, den Intentionen der unterstiitzenden Insti- 
tution (Kommission fiir antike Rechtsgeschichte der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissensehaften) folgend, vorwiegend auf Handschriften mit 
rechtsgeschichtlicher Relevanz richteten. 

Das vor diesem Hintergrund entstandene Bandchen gliedert sich in vier 
Abschnitte, nml. in einen (A) iiber die Aufbewahrungsorte von west- und 
ostsyrischen Handschriften, in einen zweiten (B) iiber die wichtigsten in 
juristisehen Handschriften enthaltenen Texte, ferner (C) in eine Beschreibung 
der Handschriften sowie (D) in einen Anhang, in dem auf ,,Historisches aus 
den Handschriften “ eingegangen wird. 

(A [p. 9-12]) Anlaf31ich des ,,Uberblicks iiber die Bibliotheken“ wird die 
Anzahl der dort vorhandenen Stiicke z. T. jedoch ganz approximativ einge- 
schatzt, wobei aber auch Angaben dariiber gemaeht werden, welche Stiicke 
davon im vorliegenden Werk einer Beschreibung fur wert befunden wurden. 
Ein solches Verfahren gibt allerdings bereits ersten AnlaB zur Besorgnis 
dariiber, ob denn der iiber die vorhandenen Bestande gewonnene Uberblick 
tatsachlieh ausreiehend sei. Denn wie laBt sich die von K. vorgebrachte 
Behauptung sinnvoll vertreten, daB etwa im syriseh-orthodoxen Seminar in 
Kottayam (p. 10 [1-6]) keine juristisehen Hss. vorhanden seien, wenn er unter 
Bezugnahme auf dieselbe Sammlung meint ,,etwa 50 Handschriften gesehen 
zu haben'‘ (ib.)! Von einer genaueren Uberpriifung diirfte dann - angesichts 
der offenkundigen Unklarheit iiber die GroBe des Bestandes - doch wohl 
Abstand genommen worden sein. In der Sammlung der Karmeliten in 
Mannanam (p. 11 [II. 3]) ,,soIlen sich [Hss. juristisehen Inhalts] . . . nicht 
befinden‘'; die Bestande des syro-malabarischen Bistums von Trichur (p. Ilf. 
[II. 4]) werden bewertet ,,nach den Auskiinften, die wir erhalten haben“ 
(p. 11); im Mar Thomas Apostolic Seminary (p. 12 [II. 5]) ,, werden jedenfalls 
etwa zehn syrische Handschriften . . . aufbewahrt, zusammen mit ungefahr 15 
weiteren . . das Seminar in Alwaye (p. 12 [1 1. 7]) ,,soll keine syrischen 
Handschriften besitzen‘‘. Dieser offenkundige Verzicht auf eine Autopsierung 
der vorhandenen Materialien bleibt vollig unverstandlich, da K. ganz auf den 
Spuren van der Ploegs zu wandeln scheint, der - wie p. 12 abschlieBend 
angemerkt wird - fiir ,,die iibrigen Bibliotheken“, die er besucht hat, ,, keine 
juristisehen Handschriften an[gibt]‘'. Es ware doch zum mindesten zu 
fordern, daB ein bereits einmal beackertes Feld von den Nachfolgern eine 
vertieftere Untersuchung — und sei es nur hinsichtlich der genauen Zahl der 
Bestande — erfahre! 

{B [p. 13"-25|) Von den 13 behandelten westsyrischen Texten werden 7 (1.6— 
11, 13) als bisher nicht edierte vorgestellt; von den 7 behandelten ostsyrischen 
Texten gilt dies fiir 2 (II. 6— 7). tJber die Kriterien zur Bestimmung dieser 
Texte als ,,die wichtigsten in den juristisehen Handschriften enthaltenen' ‘ 
(p. 13) wird geschwiegen. Dies diiiTte, folgt man der ,,Zusammenfassung“ 
(p. 24) jedenfalls auf Grund seines Alters auf ,, den altesten bekannten Zeugen 
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fiir den Nomokanon des ‘AbdTs5‘ bar BrTka‘' (Hs. Trichur 64, 1291 A. D.) 
sowie fiir den Nomokanon des Barhebraeus (Hs. Pampakuda 33, 1290 A. D.) 
zutreffen. 

(C [p. 27-51]) Die Beschreibungen der insgesamt 17 Hss. konnen sich in 12 
Fallen auf bereits vorliegende Beschreibungen der eingangs angefiihrten 
Autoren stiitzen. DemgemaB - und daB die Verwendung dieses Wortes bier 
keine Unterstellung ist, wird sich sogleich erweisen demgemaB also wird das 
bekannte Material sehr breit auf 22 Seiten abgehandelt. Wie steht es aber mit 
den wenigen, nml. nur 5, Hss., die in diesem Buche ihre erste Beschreibung 
erfahren (Thozhiyoor Nr. 1, 33 & 50 [p. 33-36]; Kottayam, Marthomitisches 
Seminar Nr. A208 [p. 36]; Manjinikara [p. 37])? Alle Neukatalogisierungen 
zusammengenommen fmden auf 4 Seiten Platz, wobei in bloB einem einzigen 
Fall (Thozhiyoor Nr. 33) iiberhaupt ein SchluBvermerk der Hs. im Original 
angegeben wird. Dieses auffallige MiBverhaltnis im Umfang der Beschrei- 
bungen zwischen bereits behandeltem und noch unbehandeltem Material wird 
aber erst richtig deutlich, wenn man sich vor Augen fiihrt, daB K. die Hs. 
Ernakulam L 22 (p. 11 [11.2]), die ,, bereits ausfiihrlich von Hambye 43 und 
vor allem van der Ploeg beschrieben“ wurde, „der Vollstandigkeit halber 
unten auch noch aufgefiihrt^ (ib.) hat, ausgedehnt auf liber 4 Seiten (p. 48-51 
[!])• 

Dies ist nun eine in der Tat unerhorte Vorgangsweise: Fiir die Drittbeschrei- 
bung einer einzigen Hs. werden 4 Textseiten in Anspruch genommen; die 
Erstbeschreibung von 5 Hss. bescheidet sich demgegeniiber mit 3/4 Seiten! 
Hatten denn nicht gerade die neu hinzugekommenen, von K. ausdriicklich als 
wichtig (p. 13) eingestuften Quellen eine weitaus griindliehere Behandlung 
verdient als die im vorliegenden Band gebotene, und zwar diesfalls berechtigt 
,,der Vollstandigkeit halber “? Dariiber hinaus ware doch unbedingt auch eine 
konsequentere Ausgewogenheit in der Gewiehtung der kodikologischen und 
der inhaltlichen Bestandsaufnahmen, die sich am von J. Assfalg (Syrische 
Handschriften. Syrische, karsunische, christlich-palastinische, neusyrische 
und mandaische Handschriften. [VOHD 5]. Wiesbaden 1963) gebotenen 
Vorbild hatten orientieren konnen, einzuhalten gewesen. 

Alles in allem zusammengenommen ergibt sich auch bei wohlmeinender 
Betrachtung der hier angezeigten Arbeit der ungiinstige Eindruck, K. habe 
sich weder die Indienreise noch die daraus hervorgegangene Veroffentlichung 
schwer werden lassen, ein Eindruck, der nicht zuletzt auch durch das Fehlen 
jeglicher Register und Konkordanzen seine abschlieBende Bestatigung findet. 
Es werden durch diese letztgenannte Unterlassung nicht nur die Beziehungen 
zwischen besitzenden Institutionen, Handschriften und den durchgefiihrten 
Beschreibungen verdunkelt, sondern es verschlieBt sich auch der Abschnitt D 
(p. 52-56) dieser Einsparung wegen einer raschen und treffsicheren Orientie- 
rung. 


W. Slaje 
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